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PEEFACE. 


If  we  could  all  have  a  French  native  to  our  taste  about 
with  us  all  day  here,  or  be  in  France  with  dozens  always  at 
command  for  our  colloquial  needs,  we  should  require  no  book 
to  teach  us  how  to  speak  the  pleasant  language  of  our  neigh- 
bours. But  these  valuable  assistants  are  great  rarities  in 
England,  and  the  only  substitute  for  them  is  to  be  found 
in  books.  Books,  however,  may  become  a  most  effectual 
means  towards  the  power  of  speaking  French  if  the  con- 
versational matter  be  made  immediately  intelligible,  as  it 
certainly  can,  by  a  direct  translation  of  it  into  English 
printed  opposite  the  French.  The  present  selection  has 
been  compiled  to  meet  these  demands,  but  the  compiler  does 
not  for  a  moment  advocate  the  releasing  of  youthful  learners 
of  French  from  the  trouble  of  preparing  their  French  lessons, 
through  the  means  provided  for  them,  or  enjoined  by  their 
teachers.  To  learn  to  construe  French  with  dictionary  and 
grammar,  to  write  French  exercises  according  to  rule,  is 
amongst  the  good  and  useful  mental  practices  oi  civilization, 
and  should  be  increased  rather  than  lessened  throughout  the 
country.  But  at  a  certain  period  of  the  pursuit,  when  the 
grammatical  construction  is  understood,  there  comes  a  time 
for  extending  the  study,  and  opening  new  fields  of  inquiry. 


vi  ,  Preface. 

and  when  the  modes  of  acquirement  should  be  multiplied 
ad  ZTifinitum.  At  this  period  a  book  of  colloquial  French 
of  varied  matter,  to  be  learnt  or  perused,  with  its  full 
explanation  at  hand,  so  that  no  time  be  lost  in  endeavours 
to  decipher  its  meaning,  comes  in  most  usefully,  and  that 
without  interrupting  the  other  studies  either  of  pupils  at 
schools,  or  of  free  and  independent  learners.  Experience 
teaches  us  how  great  a  gain  is  almost  unconsciously  derived 
from  merely  skimming  collections  of  fully-explained  idioms 
and  phrases,  and  well-rendered  familiar  and  proverbial  ex- 
pressions. It  would  be  advantageous  if  the  use  of  the 
present  volume  had  been  preceded  by  that  of  one  of  a  more 
introductory  character,  such  as  Hall's  "  Ahn's  French 
Dialogue  Book,"  or  the  book  in  use  at  Eton  for  the  same 
purpose ;  but  if  this  preparation  has  not  been  secured, 
a  middling  proficiency  in  French  would  suffice  for  learning 
passages  in  the  "  Colloquial  French." 
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I.    LE    DEPART. 


Pourquoi  ces  elephants,  ces  armes,  ce  bagage, 

Et  ces  vaisseaux  tout  prets  i  quitter  le  rivage  ? 

Disait  au  roi  Pyrrhus  un  sage  confident, 

Conseiller  tres-sense  d'un  roi  tres-imprudent. 

— Je  vais,  lui  dit  ce  prince,  il  Rome,  oil  Ton  m'appelle. 

— Quoi  faire? — L'assieger. —  L'entreprise  est  fort  belle, 

Et  digne  seulement  d'Alexandre  ou  de  vous  : 

Mais,  Rome  prise  enfin,  seigneur,  oh.  courons-nous  ? 

— Du  reste  des  Latins  la  conquete  est  facile. 

— Sans  doute  on  les  peut  vaincre.     Est-ce  tout  ? — La  Sicile 

De  li  nous  tend  les  bras,  et  bientot  sans  effort 

Syracuse  re9oit  nos  vaisseaux  dans  son  port. 

— Bornez-vous  h\  vos  pas  ? — Des  que  nous  I'aurons  prise, 

Jl  ne  faut  qn'un  bon  vent,  et  Carthage  est  conquise. 

Les  chemins  sont  ouverts  :  qui  peut  nous  arreter  ? 

— Je  vous  entends,  seigneur,  nous  allons  tout  dompter : 

Nous  allous  traverser  les  sables  de  Libye, 

Asservir  en  passant  I'Egypte,  L' Arabic, 

Courir  de  li  le  Gauge  en  de  nouveaux  pays, 

Faire  trembler  le  Scythe  aux  bords  du  Tanai's, 

Et  ranger  sous  nos  lois  tout  ce  vaste  hemisphere. 

Mais,  de  retour  enfin,  que  pretendez-vous  faire  ? 

— Alors,  cher  Cineas,  victorieux,  contents. 

Nous  pourrons  rire  ^  I'aise,  et  prendre  du  bon  temps. 

— Eh  !  seigneur,  des  ce  jour,  sans  sortir  de  I'Epire, 

Du  matin  jusqu'au  soir  qui  vous  defend  de  rire  ? 
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I.    ON    DEPARTURE. 


Wherefore  these  elephants,  these  weapons,  this  baggage 

And  these  ships  all  ready  to  leave  the  shore  ? 

Said  to  King  Pyrrhus  a  wise  confidant,  a 

Sensible  counsellor  of  a  most  incautious  king. 

— I  am  off,  replied  this  Prince,  to  Rome  where  I  am  called. 

• — What  for  ? — To  besiege  it. — A  grand  undertaking, 

And  worthy  of  none  save  you  or  Alexander  : 

But,  when  Rome  is  taken,  whither  go  we  next,  Sir  ? 

— The  conquest  of  the  rest  of  the  Latins  is  an  easy  matter. 

— Doubtless  they  can  be  conquered.     Is  that  all  ? — Sicily 

From  thence  extends  its  arms  to  us,  and  straightway,  soon, 

Syracuse  receives  our  ships  within  its  harbour. 

— Stay  you  there  your  steps  ? — As  soon  as  we  have  taken  it. 

We  require  but  a  fair  wind,  and  Carthage  is  ours. 

The  way  is  open ;  who  can  stop  us  ? 

— I  understand  you,  lord,  we  are  about  to  subdue  all : 

We  are  going  to  cross  the  sands  of  Libya, 

To  enslave  on  the  way  Egypt,  Arabia, 

To  hasten  on  into  new  countries  beyond  the  Ganges, 

To  terrify  the  Scythian  on  the  banks  of  the  Don, 

And  reduce  beneath  our  laws  all  this  vast  hemisphere. 

But  when  we  are  back  at  last,  what  do  you  intend  to  do  ? 

— Then,  dear  Cineas,  victorious  and  happy, 

We  can  laugh  unhindered,  and  enjoy  our  ease. 

— Why,  my  lord,  what  prevents  you,  now  at 

Once,  without  leaving  Epirus,  laughing 

And  rejoicing  from  morning  till  night  ? 


Colloquial  French. 


a.   L  HOMME. 

Voili  I'homme  en  effet.     II  va  du  blanc  au  noir : 
II  condamne  au  matin  ses  sentiments  du  soir  : 

Importun  ^  tout  autre,  ^  soi-meme  incommode, 
II  change  ^  tous  moments  d'esprit  comme  de  mode  : 
II  tourne  au  moindre  vent,  il  tombe  au  moindre  choc, 
Aujourd'hui  dans  un  casque,  et  demain  dans  un  froc. 

Cependant  ^  le  voir,  plein  de  vapeurs  legeres, 
Soi-meme  se  bercer  de  ses  propres  chimeres, 
Lui  seul  de  la  nature  est  la  base  et  I'appui, 
Et  le  dixieme  ciel  ne  tourne  que  pour  lui. 
De  tous  les  animaux  il  est,  dit-il,  le  maitre. 
Qui  pourrait  le  nier  ?  poursuis-tu, — Moi,  peut-etre. 
Mais,  sans  examiner  si  vers  les  antres  sourds 

L'ours  a  peur  du  passant,  ou  le  passant  de  I'ours ; 
Et  si,  sur  un  edit  des  patres  de  Nubie, 
Les  lions  de  Barca  videraient  la  Libye  j 
Ce  maitre  pretendu  qui  leur  donne  des  lois, 
Ce  roi  des  animaux,  combien  a-t-il  de  rois  ? 

L'ambition,  I'amour,  I'avarice,  la  haine 

Tiennent  comme  un  format  son  esprit  ^  la  chaine. 

Le  sommeil  sur  ses  yeux  commence  a  s'epancher : 

— Debout !  dit  I'avarice,  il  est  temps  de  marcher. 

— He  !  laissez-moi.— Debout ! — Un  moment. — ^Turepliques 

— A  peine  le  soleil  fait  ouvrir  les  boutiques. 

— N'importe,  leve-toi. — Pourquoi  faire,  apres  tout  ? 

— Pour  courir  I'ocean  de  Tun  1 1 'autre  bout, 

Chercher  jusqu'au  Japon  la  porcelaine  et  I'ambre. 

Rapporter  de  Goa,  le  poivre  et  le  gingembre. 

— Mais  j'ai  des  biens  en  foule,  et  je  puis  m'en  passer. 

— On  n'en  pent  trop  avoir ;  et  pour  en  amasser 

II  ne  faut  epargner  ni  crime,  ni  parjure ; 

II  faut  souffrir  la  faim,  et  coucher  sur  la  dure  j 
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2.    MAN. 

Such,  forsooth  is  man.     He  goes  from  black  to  white. 
In  the   morning   condemns   his  opinions  of    the  previous 

evening, 
An  intruder  to  others,  bore  to  himself. 
He  is  ever  altering  his  mind  like  his  fashions, 
Turning  at  the  slightest  gust,  falling  at  the  first  rebuff, 
To-day  in  a  helmet,  to-morrow  in  a  cowl. 
And  yet,  beholding  him,  all  fume  and  froth. 
So  selfishly  indulging  his  own  weak  fancies, 
You  would  say  he  was  nature's  own  prop  and  pedestal. 
And  that  the  tenth  heaven  revolved  for  him  alone. 
Of  all  animals  he  says  he  is  the  master. — 
Who  can  deny  it?  (you  rejoin).    I,  perhaps. 
But  without  stopping  to  inquire  whether  by  their  gloomy 

dens 
Bears  fear  the  passenger,  or  passengers  the  bears, 
Or  whether,  for  an  edict  of  the  Nubian  shepherds. 
The  Barca  lions  would  evacuate  Libya. 
How  many  kings,  how  many  masters,  has   this  would-be 

master  of  creation,  this  king  who   dictates  laws  to 

beasts  ? 
Ambition,  love,  avarice,  hatred 
Hold  his  mind  enthralled  like  a  fettered  convict. 
Sleep  has  just  sunk  upon  his  weary  eyes. 
When — Up  !  says  avarice,  it  is  time  to  be  off. 
— Oh  !  do  leave  me  alone. — Get  up. — One  moment. — You 

reply  ? 
— It  is  hardly  daylight ;  the  shops  can't  be  open  yet. — * 
— What  matters  ?     Rise. — But  what  for,  after  all  ? — 
— To  scour  the  ocean  to  the  furthest  ends. 
To  sail  off  to  Japan  for  china  and  amber. 
Bring  back  pepper  and  ginger  from  Goa. — 
— But  I  have  means  in  plenty,  and  I  can  do  without  more. — 
— One  cannot  have  too  much ;  and  in  order  to  collect  it. 
You  must  spare  neither  crime  nor  dishonesty ; 
You  must  suffer  starvation  and  sleep  upon  the  hard  ground  ; 

*  Hardly  does  the  sun  cause  the  shops  to  be  opened. 
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Eut-on  plus  de  trt'sors  que  n'en  perdit  Galet, 

N'avoir  en  sa  maison  ni  meubles,  ni  valet ; 

Parmi  les  tas  de  ble  vivre  de  seigle  et  d'orge  j 

De  peur  de  perdre  un  Hard,  souffrir  qu'on  vous  egorge, 

— Et  pourquoi  cette  epargne  enfin  ? — L'ignores-tu  ? 

Afin  qu'un  heritier,  bien  nourri,  bien  vetu, 

Profitant  d'un  tresor  en  tes  mains  inutile, 

De  son  train  quelque  jour  embarrasse  la  ville. 

— Que  faire  ? — II  faut  partir  :  les  matelots  sont  prets. 


3.  NAPOLEON  A  LA  FOIRE  DE  SAINT  CLOUD. 

Bonaparte. — Chut !  et  paie.  (A  un  marchand.)  Eh  bien  I 
comment  va  le  commerce  ? 

Le  Marchand. — Bien.  ^a  reprend.  Oh !  il  etait  temps 
que  le  premier  consul  se  decidat  il  se  faire  empereur. 

Bonaparte. — Tout  le  monde  est  done  content  ? 

Le  Marchand. — Je  crois  bien  ! 

Bonaparte  {a  Duroc). — Tu  vois,  Duroc.  .  .  (^Au  marchand) 
Et  les  Bourbons  ? 

Le  Marchand. — Bah  !  qui  est-ce  qui  y  pense  ? 

Bonaparte. — II  y  a  des  conspirations  tous  les  jours. 

Le  Marchand. — Oui,  parce  que  tant  qu'il  ne  sera  pas 
empereur  et  I'heredite  dans  sa  famille,  ils  auront  I'espoir  de 
revenir  si  on  I'assassine.     Mais  quand  il  faudra  assassiner  ses 

trois  freres,   tout  le  monde bah ! — Et  puis,  tenez, 

il  a  un  tort,  le  premier  consul  :  il  s'expose  trop.  On  dit  que 
tous  les  soirs  il  sort  deguise.  .  .  Eh  bien !  qu'est-ce  qui 
empeche  un  assassin  ?.  .  . 


Duroc. — Le  citoyen  a  raison,  et  le  premier  consul  a  tort, 
Vous  entendez. 

Bonaparte. — Oui,  mais  n 'est-ce  pas  le  moyen  de  savoir  ce 
que  Ton  pense  veritablement  demoi.  Crois-tu  que  le  danger 
imaginaire  que  je  cours  ne  soit  pas  bien  rachetc  par  le  plaisir 
d'entendre  faire  mon  cloge,  de  voir  tout  un  peuple  me  regarder 
comme  son  sauveur  ?  Duroc,  quand  un  jour  peut-etre  on 
m'appellera  usurpateur,  j'aurai  besoin  de  cette  voix  de  ma  con- 
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And,  with  more  treasures  than  the  gambler  Galet  lost. 
Keep  no  servants,  no  furniture  ; 
Amidst  heaps  of  corn  live  on  rye  and  barley  ; 
And  let  yourself  be  murdered  to  save  a  farthing.— 
— But  why  all  this  thrift  ? — Knowest  thou  not  ? 
Just  so  that  a  well-fed,  well-dressed  heir, 
Enjoying  a  fortune  useless  in  your  charge, 
Should  some  day  encumber  the  town  with  his  train. — 
What  is  to  be  done  ? — You  must  start  at  once,   the  sailors 
are  waiting. 

3.    SAINT    CLOUD    FAIR. 

Bonaparte. — Hush  !  say  no  more,  and  pay.  (To  a  trades- 
man.)— Well,  how  is  trade  ? 

The  Tradesman. — It  is  going  on.  Picking  up  now  a  little. 
Ah  !  It  was  high  time  for  the  First  Consul  to  make  up  his 
mind  to  become  Emperor. 

Bonaparte. — The  people  are  pleased  then  ' 

The  Tradesman. — I  should  think  so  ! 

Bonaparte. — There,  you  see,  Duroc  .  .  .  {to  the  tradesman) 
And  the  Bourbons  ? 

The  Tradesman. — The  Bourbons  ?     Who  thinks  of  them  r 

Bonaparte. — There  are  conspiracies  every  day. 

The  Tradesman. — Yes,  because  as  long  as  he  is  not 
Emperor,  with  the  right  of  succession  in  his  family,  they  will 
always  have  the  prospect  of  coming  back  to  the  throne,  if  he 
gets  assassinated.  But  when  they  have  to  kill  his  three 
brothers,  and  all  the  rest  of  them  .  .  .  No  !  they've  no  chance. 
He  makes  a  great  mistake,  though,  does  the  First  Consul :  He 
runs  too  great  risks.  They  say  that  he  is  going  about  every 
evening  disguised  .  .  .  Well,  who  is  to  prevent  any  assas- 
sin ?  .  .  . 

Duroc. — The  citizen  is  quite  right,  and  the  First  Consul 
is  wrong. — You  hear  ! 

Bonaparte  {to  Duroc). — Yes,  but  is  not  that  the  best  way 
to  know  exactly  what  people  think  of  me  ?  Do  you  think 
that  the  imaginary  danger  I  run  is  not  fully  redeemed  by  the 
delight  of  hearing  my  praises  sung  ;  seeing  a  whole  population 
look  upon  me  as  their  preserver.  Duroc,  when  the  day  comes, 
as  it  probably  will,  that  I  am  called  an  usurper,  I  shall  be 
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science  qui  me  criera  :  Le  seul  souverain  legitime  est  I'elu  du 
peuple,  et  qui  plus  que  toi  est  souverain  legitime  ?  .  .  . 
(Pendant  ce  temps,  un  homme,  qui  s'est  approche  de  lui,  tire 
un  poignard,  leve  la  main,  et  va  pour  le  frapper,  lorsque 
I'espion  se  jette  au-devant  de  lui.) 

Duroc. — A  I'assassin  ! 

L'Espion  0/ui  a  detourne  le  coup). — On  se  jette  au-devant 
du  couteau,  on  regoit  le  coup,  et  Ton  ne  crie  pas. 

Cris  du  Peuple. — A  I'assassin  ! 

Bonaparte. — Silence  ! — Je  puis  etre  reconnu  au  milieu  dece 
tumulte.  Donne  ta  bourse  k  cet  homme  qui  m'a  sauve  et 
demande-lui  son  nom. — A  demain  aux  Tuileries.  (//  sort.) 

Duroc  a  VEspion. — La  personne  que  vous  avez  sauvee 
desire  savoir  votre  nom. 

L'Espion. — Ai-je  demande  le  sien  ? 

Duroc. — Voil^  sa  bourse. 

L'Espion  (montrant  son  bras). — Voil^  mon  sang. 

Duroc. — Prends. 

L'Espion  (jetant  la  bourse  au  peuple). — Tenez,  mes  amis, 
buvez  a  la  sante  du  Premier  Consul.  C'est  lui  qui  etait  tout 
li  I'heure  au  milieu  de  vous. 

Tous. — Vive  le  premier  consul ! 

Les  Tuileries. 
Charles,  puis  j^osepkine. 

Charles  (entrant). — Neuf  heures  et  demie  : — le  Premier 
Consul  est  en  retard. 

Josephine  (de  la  porte). — Charles  !  Charles  ! 

Charles. — Ah  !  madame !  .  .  . 

Josephine. — Mon  mari  n'est  pas  encore  sorti  de  sa  chambre  ? 

Charles. — Vous  savez  qu'il  m'a  dit  de  ne  le  reveiller  que 
quand  j'aurais  de  mauvaises  nouvelles,  et  aujourd'hui,  je  n'en 
ai  que  de  bonnes. 

Josephine. — Pour  tout  le  monde  ? 

Charles. — Oui. 

Josephine  (mvement). — II  a  signe  ? 

Charles. — Hier. 

Josephine. — Et.  .  .  a-t-il  gronde  ? 

Charles. — Un  peu.  ...  II  trouve  qui  six  cent  mlUe  francs 
de  dettes  en  six  mois.  .  . 
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glad  to  hear  this  inner  voice  saying  to  me  aloud  :  the  only 
lawful  sovereign  is  the  people's  choice,  and  who  is  more  a 
lawful  sovereign  than  you  ?  (During  this  time  a  man,  who 
has  approched,  pulls  out  a  dagger,  raises  his  arm,  and  is  about 
to  stab  Bonaparte,  when  the  spy  rushes  in  against  him.) 

Duroc. — Murderer  !   stop  him  ! 

The  Spy  {who  has  turned  off  the  stroke). — You  encounter 
the  knife,  receive  the  blow,  and  make  no  noise. 

The  people  crying  aloud. — Murder,  murder. 

Bonaparte. — Keep  quiet !  I  may  be  recognized  in  the 
midst  of  this  tumult.  Give  your  purse  to  that  man  who 
rescued  me  ;  and  ask  him  his  name.  Good-bye  now.  The 
Tuileries  to-morrow.     (Exit.) 

Duroc  (to  the  Spy). — The  person  whom  you  saved  wishes 
to  know  your  name. 

The  Spy. — Did  I  ask  for  his  ? 

Duroc. — Here  is  his  purse. 

The  Spy  (showing  his  arm). — There  is  my  blood. 

Duroc. — Take  it. 

The  Spy  (throwing  the  purse  to  the  people). — Here  you  are, 
my  friends  ;  drink  the  health  of  the  First  Consul,  for  it  was  he 
who  was  here  amongst  you  just  now. 

All.  The  First  Consul  for  ever  ! 

Another  Scene — The  Tuileries. 
Charles  de  Bourrienne,  Bonaparte  s  Secretary,  and  Josephine. 
Charles  (coming  in). — Half-past  nine:   the  First  Consul  is 
late. 

Josephine  (at  the  door). — Charles!     Charles! 
Charles. — Yes. 

Josephine. — Has  not  my  husband  left  his  room  yet  ? 
Charles. — You  know  he  told  me  not  to  wake  him  unless  I 
had  bad  news  for  him,  and  to-day  I  have  only  good  news. 

Josephine. — For  every  one  ? 
Charles. — Yes. 

Josephine  (eagerly). — Has  he  signed  it  ? 
Charles. — Yesterday. 

Josephine. — And  did  he  .  .  grumble  much  ? 
Charles. — Rather    .    .    .  He   did  think  that  six  hundred 
thousand  francs  of  debts  in  six  months.  .  .  . 
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Josephine. — Neuf  mois. 

Charles. — Eh  bien  !  neuf  mois,  .  .  — II  trouve,  dis-je.  •  . 

yosephijie. — Charles,  s'il  savait !  .  .  . 

Charles.  — Ah  !  madame,  qu'est-ce  que  vous  allez  me  dire  ? 

Josephine. — Charles,  vous  qui  etes  son  ami  de  college.  .  . 

Charles. — Ah  !  mon  Dieu,  vous  m'epouvantez. 

Josephine. — S'il  savait  que  je  n'ai  ose  en  avouer  que.  .  . 

Charles. — Les  trois  quarts  ?  .  .  .  les  deux  tiers  ? 

yosephine  (a  demi-voix) . — La  moitie. 

Charles. — Douze  cent  mille  francs  de  dettes  !  Savez-vous 
ce  que  la  nation  accorde  par  an  au  Premier  Consul  ? 

Josephine. — Oui,  cinq  cent  mille  francs. 

Charles. — Eh  bien !  cela  suffit  k  tout :  pensions,  favours, 
gratifications,  traitemens,  tout  est  pris  la-dessus. 

Josephine. — Charles,  je  vous  jure  que  ce  n'est  pas  ma 
faute.   . 

Charles. — Voyons.  .  .  en  conscience.  J'ai  vu  un  memoire 
de  Leroy  : — trente-quatre  chapeaux  pour  un  mois  ! 

Josephine. — Ah  !  vous  savez  que  Bonaparte  n'aime  pas  i 
me  voir  plusieurs  fois  les  memes  chapeaux. 

Charles. — Oui;  mais  trente-quatre  pour  un  mois:  est-ce 
que  vous  en  mettez  deux  par  jour  ? 

yosephine. — Non,  mais  ces  fournisseurs  me  tourmentent, 
ils  m'envoient  des  caisses  pleines  d'objets  du  meilleur  gout, 
je  ne  sais  lesquels  choisir  ;  alors  ils  me  disent  de  garder  tout, 
qu'ils  n'ont  pas  besoin  d'argent.  .  .  — Je  me  laisse  tenter;  puis, 
sans  que  je  sache  comment,  cela  fait  des  sommes  enormes. 

Charles. — Douze  cent  mille  francs  ! 

yosephine. — Oh !  d'abord  tout  cela  n'a  point  passe  h  ma 
toilette  .  .  — N'ai-je  point  mes  pensions  aussi  .  .  — Mes 
veuves,  mes  orphelins  ?  Une  main  qui  se  tend  vers  moi 
peut-elle  s'eloigner  vide  ? 

Charles. — Oui,  je  sais  que  vous  etes  bonne. 

yosephine. — Si  vous  saviez  comme  cela  fait  du  bien  de 
donner !  .  .  — Puis  je  leur  dis  de  prier  pour  le  Premier  Consul 
.  .  pour  moi. 

Charles. — Pour  vous  !  .  .  et  que  pouvez-vous  desirer  ? 

yosephine. — Charles  .  .  je  suis  quelque-fois  bien  mal- 
heureuse  !  .  .  Ah  !  ce  n'est  point  Bonaparte  qui  .  .  non,  vous 
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yosephine. — Nine  months. 

Charles. — Well !  nine  months,  I  say,  he  considers.  .  . 

yosephine. — Charles,  if  he  knew !  .  .  . 

Charles. —  Oh  dear  !  what  are  you  going  to  tell  me  ?  .  . 

jfosephine. — Charles,  you  who  were  his  schoolfellow.  .  . 

Charles. — Good  gracious  !  you  frighten  me. 

Josephine. — If  he  knew  that  I  have  only  pleaded  guilty 
to.  .  . 

Charles. — Three  quarters  ?     Two  thirds  ? 

yosephine  (in  an  under  tone). — To  half. 

Charles. — Twelve  hundred  thousand  francs  of  debts.  Do 
you  know  what  the  nation  allows  the  First  Consul  per  annum  ? 

yos^phine. — Yes,  Five  hundred  thousand  francs. 

Charles. — Well,  that  does  for  everything :  Pensions,, 
bounties,  gratuities,  stipends,  all  come  out  of  that  sum. 

yosephine. — Charles,  I  declare  to  you  that  it  is  not  my 
fault. 

Charles. — Nay  .  .  .  but  candidly  ...  I  saw  an  account 
of  Leroy's,  thirty-four  bonnets  for  one  month  ! 

yosephine. — Ah,  you  know  how  Bonaparte  hates  to  see  me 
more  than  once  in  the  same  hat  or  bonnet. 

Charles. — Yes  :  but  thirty-four  in  one  month  !  Do  you 
put  on  two  a  day  ! 

yosephine. —  No,  but  the  dealers  tease  so,  they  keep 
sending  me  boxes  full  of  the  tastiest  and  prettiest  things ;  I 
never  know  which  to  choose,  then  they  tell  me  to  keep  them 
all,  that  they  do  not  want  money,'  .  .  I  allow  myself  to  be 
tempted,  and  then,  without  my  knowing  how,  their  bills 
amount  to  fearful  sums. 

Charles. — Twelve  hundred  thousand  francs  ! 

yosephine. — Oh  !  but  first  of  all,  the  whole  of  that  was  not 
spent  in  dress.  Have  not  I  my  pensioners  too  ?  .  .  My 
widows,  my  orphans  ?  Would  you  have  me  send  them  away 
empty-handed  when  they  come  to  me  for  help. 

Charles. — Yes,  I  know  how  kind-hearted  you  are. 

yosephine. — If  you  knew  the  delight  there  is  in  giving  ! 
Then  I  tell  them  to  pray  for  the  First  Consul  .  .  and  for 
me  .  . 

Charles. —  For  you  !     Why  what  can  you  wish  for  ? 

yosephine. — Oh  Charles  .  .  I  am  very  unhappy  sometimes, 
I  can  tell  you  !  .  .  Not  that  Bonaparte  ever  .  .  You  know 
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savez  s'il  est  bon  avec  moi  ! — Mais  empereur,  empereur,  sera- 
t-il  toujours  le  maitre  ?  .  .  Charles,  vous  a-t-il  jamais  parlede 
divorce  ? 

Charles  (vivement), — Jamais. 

Josephine. — Oh  !  s'il  vous  en  parlait,  Charles,  au  nom  du 
ciel !  au  nom  de  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  sacre  au  monde  .  . 
Oh  !  le  voilil,  je  I'entends  .  .  Je  me  sauve  .  .  Charles,  ne  lui 
parlez  pas  des  six  cent  mille  francs  qui  restent  .  .  Plus  tard 
.  .  plus  tard  ... 

Charles. — Et  le  bon  sur  le  tresor  ? 

Josephine. — Ah!  donnez,  j'oubliais. 

Bonaparte  parait,  suivi  d'un  huissier. 

Bonaparte  (a  V huissier). — Un  homme  viendra  ce  matin  j — 
il  prononcera  ces  deux  mots  :  "Toulon  et  liberte."  Vous  me 
I'amenerez  par  cette  porte.  {Vhuissier  sort.)  Asseyez-vous, 
Charles,  nous  aurons  de  la  besogne  aujourd'hui.  Avez-vous 
les  journaux  ?  que  disent-ils  ? 

Charles. —  Les  journaux  frangais  ? 

Bonaparte. — Non,  ils  ne  disent  que  ce  que  je  veux  ;  je  sais 
d'avance  ce  qu'il  y  a  dedans  .  .  Les  journaux  etrangers  ? 

Charles. — I^es  journaux  anglais  parlent  de  la  guerre,  et 
protestent  de  leur  amour  pour  la  paix. 

Bonaparte. — Leur  amour  pour  la  paix  ? — Et  pourquoi 
alors  n'observent-ils  pas  le  traite  d' Amiens  ?  Pourquoi 
s'obstinent-ils,  contre  toutes  leurs  promesses,  il  garder  Malte, 
I'entrepot  de  la  Mediterranee,  le  relais  de  I'Egypte  ? — 
J'airaerais  mieux  leur  abandonner  le  faubourg  Saint- Antoine. 

Vhuissier  revient,  suivi  de  Vespion. 

V Huissier. — Voihl  la  personne  qu'attend  le  citoyen  Premier 
Consul  (L'Espion  entre  enveloppe  d'un  manteau,  Charles  veut  se 
retirer ;  Bonaparte  lui  fait  signe  de  r  ester). 

Bonaparte  (a  I'Espion). — Eh  bien  !  qu'y  a-t-il  de  nouveau  ? 

L'Espion  (montrant  Charles). — Nous  ne  sommes  pas  seuls. 

Bonaparte. — Parlons  bas  .  .  Que  dit-on  du  couronne- 
ment  ? 

L'Espion. — C'est  le  vceu  general. 

Bonaparte. — Et  les  jacobins,  complotent-ils  toujours. 
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how  kind  he  is  to  me  ?  But  as  Emperor,  will  he  always  be 
able  to  do  as  he  likes  ? — Charles,  has  he  ever  spoken  to  you  of 
a  divorce  ? 

Charles  (earnestly). — Never. 

Josephine. — Oh!  if  ever  he  did  speak  to  you  about  it,  Charles, 
in  the  name  of  heaven,  in  the  name  of  what  is  most  sacred  .  . 
oh  !  but  here  he  is,  I  hear  him  .  .  I  must  run  away.  Charles, 
do  not  say  a  word  to  him  about  the  six  hundred  thousand 
francs  now.  .  .  Another  time  you  may  .  .  another  time  .  . 

Charles. — Here,  your  draft  on  the  treasury. 

Josephine. — Oh  !  I  forgot.     Do  give  it  me.     (Eodt.) 

Enter  Bonaparte  and  a  page. 

Bonaparte  (to  the  page). — A  man  will  come  this  morning; 
he  will  utter  these  two  words:  "Toulon"  and  "liberty." 
You  will  bring  him  in  to  me  by  that  door.  (Exit  page.) 
Sit  down,  Charles,  we  shall  have  work  to  do  to-day.  Have 
you  got  the  papers  ?     What  do  they  say  ? 

Charles. — The  French  papers  ? 

Bonaparte. — No,  they  only  say  what  I  wish ;  I  know 
beforehand  what  is  in  them.  .  .  The  foreign  papers. 

Charles. — The  English  papers  talk  of  war,  and  assert  their 
love  for  peace. 

Bonaparte. — Their  love  for  peace  ! — well,  why  don't  they 
observe  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  then  ?  "Why  do  they  persist, 
in  spite  of  every  promise,  in  keeping  Malta,  the  Mediterranean 
station,  the  relay  on  the  way  to  Egypt  ?  I  had  rather  give  up 
to  them  the  Faubourg  Saint  Antoine. 

Enter  page  preceding  spy. 

The  page. — Here  is  the  person  expected  by  Citizen  First 
Consul.  (Enter  spy  wrapped  in  cloak.  Charles  moves  to  go, 
Bonaparte  beckons  to  him  to  remain.) 

Bonaparte  (to  spy). — Well !  what  news  ' 

Spy  (showing  Charles). — We  are  not  alone. 

Bonaparte. — Speak  low.  What  do  people  say  of  the 
coronation  ? 

Spy. — It  is  the  general  wish. 

Bonaparte. — And  are  the  Jacobins  going  on  plotting  ? 
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L'Espion. — Vous  etes  prevenu  contre  eux ;  ce  nesont  point 
les  jacobins  qui  sont  h  craindre,  se  sont  les  royalistes. 

Bonaparte. — N'importe,  ma  police  est  mal  faite. 

L'Espion. — Je  le  crois. 

Bonaparte. — J'ai  manque  d'etre  assassine  hier  ii  Saint- 
Cloud. 

VEspion. — Je  le  sais. 

Bonaparte. — Comment  ? 

L' Espion. — J'y  etais. 

Bonaparte. — Qui  t'y  avait  envoye  > 

V  Espion. — Personne. 

Bonaparte. — Un  homme  me  sauva  la  vie. 

L" Espion. — En  se  jetant  entre  vous  et  I'assassin. 

Bonaparte. — Et  il  a  regu  le  coup. 

V Espion  {ouvrant  son  manteau  et  montrant  son  bras). — 
Dans  le  bras. 

Bonaparte  (apres  un  silence). — Comment !  c'est  toi. 

L' Espion. — Vous  voyez  qu'un  espion  pent  etre  bon  k  autre 
chose  qu'i  faire  la  police ; — quand  ce  ne  serait  qu'i  servir  de 
gaine  il  un  poignard  !  .  . 

Bonaparte. — Que  puis-je  faire  pour  toi  ?  que  veux-tu  ? 

Uespion. — Pour  moi !  et  quels  sont  les  titres  ou  le  rang 
que  Ton  accorde  i  un  espion  ?  On  lui  donne  de  I'or,  et  vous 
ne  m'en  laissez  pas  manquer ;  on  lui  donne  des  ordres, — et 
j'attends  les  votres. 

Bonaparte. — Eh  bien  !  retourne  te  meler  au  peuple,  an 
milieu  duquel  je  vais  passer  dans  une  heure  pour  aller  il 
Notre-Dame.  Dis  que  I'empereur  Napoleon  cherira  encore 
plus  ses  sujets  que  le  Premier  Consul  n'aimait  ses  concitoyens. 
Dis  .  .  dis  enfin  tout  ce  que  ton  devouement  pour  moi 
t'inspirera.     {L Espion  sort.)     Que  cet  homme  est  bizarre  ! 


UNE    TRANSITION. 

Bonaparte. — Vous  avez  beau  dire,  monsieur  mon  secre- 
taire, la  France  a  assez  de  republique.  Le  Directoire  a  fait 
plus  contre  elle  que  la  Montague. — Et  voyez  ce  qu'il  reste  de 
vieux  Remains ! — Sur  trois  millions  cinq  cent  soixante 
quatorze  mille  huit  cent   quatre-vingt-dix-huit  votes,  deux 
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Spy. — You  are  prejudiced  against  them.  It  is  not  the 
Jacobins  who  are  to  be  feared  but  the  Royalists. 

Bonaparte. — No  matter,  my  police  does  not  act. 

Spy.— So  I  think. 

Bonaparte. — I  just  missed  being  stabbed  yesterday  at  Saint 
Cloud. 

Spy. — I  know  you  did. 

Bonaparte. — Why,  how  do  you  know  ? 

Spy. — I  was  there. 

Bonaparte. — Who  had  sent  you  there  ? 

Spy. — No  one. 

Bonaparte. — A  man  saved  my  life. 

Spy. — By  rushing  in  between  you  and  the  murderer. 

Bonaparte. — And  he  got  stabbed. 

Spy  (^throwing  open  his  cloak  and  displaying  his  arm). — In 
the  arm. 

Bonaparte  {after  a  pause). — What,  it  was  you  ? 

Spy. — You  see,  a  spy  may  be  something  better  than  a 
detective ;  if  only  to  be  a  sheath  to  a  dagger. 

Bonaparte. — What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  What  would  you 
like? 

Spy. — I  ?  Why  what  kind  of  titles  or  rank  can  be  given 
to  a  spy  ?  You  can  give  him  money — and  of  that  you  give 
me  plenty,  and  you  can  give  him  orders,  and  yours  are  what 
I  want. 

Bonaparte. — Well !  go  back  amidst  the  people,  amongst 
whom  I  shall  be  passing  in  an  hour's  time  on  my  way  to 
Notre  Dame.  Say  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  will  love  his 
subjects  even  more  than  the  First  Consul  loved  his  fellow- 
citizens.  Say  .  .  say  anything  that  your  devotion  to  me 
puts  into  your  head.     {Exit  spy.)     What  an  odd  fellow  that 


A    CHANGE    OF    GOVERNMENT. 

Bonaparte. — You  may  say  what  you  like,  Mr.  Secretary, 
France  has  had  republic  enough.  The  Directory  has  done 
more  to  injure  it  than  the  Mountain  (the  ultra-dema- 
gogues). Just  see  what  is  left  of  the  old  Romans !  Out  of 
three  million,  five  hundred  and  seventy-four  thousand,  eight 
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mille  cinq  cent  soixante-neuf  seulement  sont  negatifs.  Vous 
voyez  done  bien  que  c'est  la  France  entiere  qui  me  donne  le 
titre  d'Empereur, — et  non  moi  qui  le  prends. 

Charles. — Votre  Majeste  aura  beau  faire  .  .  . 

Bonaparte. — Non,  non,  dites  toiijours :  Citoyen  Premier 
Consul  .  .  .  {Regardaiit  sa  montre.)  Vous  avez  encore  une 
heure  ^  etre  republicain. — Eh  bien  !  que  disiez-vous  ? 

Charles. — Je  disais,  Citoyen  Premier  Consul,  que  vous 
auriez  beau  faire,  les  rois  de  I'Europe  vous  regarderaient  tou- 
jours  comme  leur  cadet. 

Bonaparte. — Eh  bien  !  je  les  detronerai  tous,  et  alors  je 
serai  leur  aine. 

Charles. — Prenez  garde,  si  vous  refaites  le  lit  des  Bourbons, 
de  n'y  pas  coucher  dans  dix  ans. 

Bonaparte. — Monsieur  mon  secretaire  !  donnez  moi  la  liste 
des  marechaux  de  I'Empire — que  je  la  signe. — Appelez  les 
noms. 

Charles. — Berthier,  Murat,  Moncey,  Jourdan,  Massena, 
Augereau,  Bernadotte,  Soult,  Brune,  Lannes,  Mortier,  Ney, 
Davoust,  Bessieres,  Kellermann,  Lefevre,  Perignon,  et  Ser- 
rurier. 

Bonaparte. — Dix-huit  republicains  !  Eh  bien  !  vous  verrez 
si  un  seul  refusera  le  baton  de  marechal,  parce  qu'il  lui  sera 
donne  par  la  main  d'un  Empereur. — Je  n'ai  qu'un  regret 
aujourd'hui :  c'est  de  ne  pouvoir  joindre  k  cette  liste  les  noms 
de  Desaix  et  de  Kleber.  Votre  miserable  Directoire  !  s'il  ne 
m'avait  pas  oublie — ou  plutot  confine  en  Egypte  ;  s'il  m'avait 
envoye,  comme  il  me  I'avait  jure,  hommes  et  argent,  je  n'en 
serais  pas  revenu  comme  un  fugitif. — II  est  vrai  qu'arrive  j'ai 
pris  ma  revanche. — Quels  immenses  projets  cette  bicoque  de 
Saint- Jean-d' Acre  est  venue  renverser  !  Si  je  I'avais  prise,  je 
trouvais  dans  la  ville  les  tresors  du  Pacha  et  des  armes  pour 
trois  cent  mille  hommes  ;  je  soulevais  et  j'armais  toute  la 
Syrie ;  je  marchais  sur  Damas  et  Alep ;  je  grossissais  mon 
armee  de  tous  les  Chretiens,  des  Druses,  et  des  mecontens  que 
je  recrutais,  i  mesure  que  j'avangais  dans  le  pays  ;  j'arrivais 
A  Constantinople  avec  des  masses  armees ;  je  fondais  dans 
rOrient,  i  la  place  de  I'Empire  Turc,  un  nouvel  et  grand 
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hundred  and  ninety-eight  votes,  only  two  thousand  live 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  are  against  me.  So  you  see  the 
whole  of  France  awards  me  the  title  of  Emperor — and  that 
it  is  not  I  who  take  it. 

Charles. — It  will  be  all  to  no  purpose  for  your  Majesty 
to  .  .  . 

Bonaparte. — No,  no  !  Don't  leave  off  yet  saying  Citizen 
First  Consul  (looking  at  his  watch).  You  have  got  an  hour 
more  to  be  a  Republican.  Well !  what  were  you  going  to 
say? 

Charles. — I  was  going  to  say,  Citizen  First  Consul,  that 
for  all  you  will  do,  you  will  not  prevent  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe  looking  upon  you  as  their  junior. 

Bonaparte. — "Well  !  I  will  upset  them  all  from  their 
thrones,  and  then  I  shall  be  their  senior. 

Charles. — lake  care,  if  you  make  up  the  bed  of  the 
Bourbons,  to  lie  in  it  still  in  ten  years'  time. 

Bonaparte. — Good  Mister  Secretary,  give  me  the  list  of 
the  Marshals  of  the  Empire  for  me  to  sign  it.  Pray  call  out 
the  names. 

Charles. — Berthier,  Murat,  Moncey,  Jourdan,  Massena, 
Augereau,  Bernadotte,  Soult,  Brune,  Launes,  Mortier,  Ney, 
Davoust,  Bessieres,  Kellerman,  Lefevre,  Perignon,  and  Ser- 
rurier. 

Bonaparte. — Eighteen  republicans  !  Well !  you  will  see  if 
any  one  of  these  will  refuse  the  Field  Marshal's  staff  because 
it  is  given  him  by  the  hand  of  an  Emperor.  There  is  only  one 
thing  which  grieves  me.  It  is  not  to  be  able  to  add  to  this  list 
the  names  of  Desaix  and  Kleber.  Your  wretched  Directory  ! 
If  it  had  not  forgotten  me,  or  rather  stranded  me  therein  Egypt; 
if  they  had  sent  me,  as  they  faithfully  promised,  men  and 
money,  I  should  never  have  come  back  from  it  like  a  fugitive. 
True,  that  when  I  did  return,  I  had  my  revenge.  What  grand 
plans  that  little  trumpery  Fort  of  Acre  upset.  Had  I  but 
taken  it  I  should  have  found  in  the  town  the  Pacha's  treasures, 
and  arms  for  three  hundred  thousand  men.  I  should  have 
raised  and  armed  all  Syria,  I  should  have  marched  on  Damascus 
and  Aleppo,  and  swelled  my  army  with  all  Christians,  Druses, 
and  malcontents,  whom  I  should  have  recruited  in  my  progress 
through  the  country ;  I  should  have  reached  Constantinople 
with  armed   masses  ;   I  should  have  founded   in  the  East, 
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Empire  qui  iixait  ma  place  dans  la  posteritc,  et  peut-fetre 
revenais-je  i  Paris  par  Adrienople  ou  par  Vienne,  apres  avoir 
aneanti  la  maison  d'Autriche. — Tout  cela  pouvait  etre, — et 
tout  cela  est  a  refaire.  (Un  silence.J  Combien  le  port  de 
Boulogne  contient-il  de  b^timens  de  descente  ? 

Charles.  —  Neuf  cents.  —  Et  i  quand  notre  entree  a 
Londres  ? 

Bonaparte. — Je  ne'en  sais  rien  encore. — Oh  !  c'est  par 
rinde,  c'est  dans  I'lnde  qu'il  faut  I'attaquer  j  c'est  dans  son 
commerce,  et  non  dans  son  gouvernement  qu'il  faut 
I'atteindre.  Quand  je  serai  maitre  de  tons  les  ports  de  la 
Mediterranee  et  de  I'Ocean ;  quand,  sous  peine  de  desobeir  a 
ma  volonte,  on  ne  pourra  y  recevoir  une  voile  Anglaise,  nous 
verrons  !  .  .  . 

Charles. — Mais  pour  cela  il  vous  faut  une  monarchie 
Europeenne. 

Bonaparte  (se  mettant  u,  griffonner).  —  Oui,  quand  je 
I'aurai !  .  .  .  Fou  que  je  suis !  .  .  .  — Voili  de  bonnes- 
plumes. 

Charles. — C'est  que  je  les  taille  moi  meme,  attendu  que^ 
charge  de  dechiffrer  votre  ecriture,  il  est  de  mon  interet  que 
vous  ecriviez  le  moins  mal  possible. 

Bonaparte. — Oui,  Oui.  (Le  regardant  Jixcment.')  Que 
pensez-vous  de  moi,  Charles  ? 

Charles. — Mais  je  crois  que  vous  ressemblez  i  un  archi- 
tecte  habile,  vous  batissez  derriere  un  echafaudage  que  vous 
ferez  tomber  quand  tout  sera  fini. 

Bonaparte. — Vous  avez  raison ;  je  ne  vis  jamais  que  dans 
deux  ans. — Ecrivez-: — "  L'Ecole  Polytechnique  recevTa  desor- 
raais  une  organisation  toute  militaire.  Les  elcves  porteront 
des  uniformes,  et  seront  assujetis  a  la  discipline  des 
casernes." — J 'en  veux  faire  une  pepiniere  de  grands  hommes. 
Ce  sera  des  generaux  pour  mon  successeur. — J'ai  bien  fait 
de  retrancher  une  lettre  ^  mon  nom  :  je  gagne  une  signature 
sur  neuf. 

Charles. — Si  vous  voulez  signer.  (0«  entend  sonner  les 
cloches.) 

Bonaparte  (/interrompant). — Laissez-moi  ecouter  le  son 
<les  cloches  j  vous  savez  combien  je  I'aime. 

Charles. — Surtout  le  son  de  celles-ci,  qui  vous  annoncent 
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instead  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  a  new  and  extensive  one, 
which  would  have  fixed  my  position  in  posterity,  and, 
perhaps,  returned  by  Adrianople  or  Vienna,  after  having 
annihilated  the  House  of  Austria.  .  .  .  All  that  might  have 
been,  and  now  it  has  all  to  be  begun  again  (a  pause).  How 
many  landing  vessels  are  there  in  Boulogne  harbour  ? 

Charles. — Nine  hundred.  Pray  when  do  we  make  our 
entry  into  London  ? 

Bonaparte. — I  don't  know  yet.  Oh !  it  is  by  India,  and 
India  alone,  that  England  must  be  attacked.  It  is  in  her  trade, 
not  in  her  Government  that  we  must  strike  her.  As  soon  as 
I  am  master  of  all  the  harbours  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Ocean,  when  not  an  English  sail  can  be  received  in  any  port 
but  at  the  cost  of  disregarding  my  will — we  shall  see  !  .  .  . 

Charles. — To  carry  out  that  you  will  require  an  European 
monarchy. 

Bo?iaparte  {beginning  to  scribble). — Yes ;  when  I  have 
it !  ...  I  think  I  am  raving !  .  .  .  These  are  good 
pens. 

Charles. — Well,  you  see,  I  mend  them  myself,  because, 
having  to  make  out  your  handwriting,  it  is  to  my  interest 
that  it  should  be  as  intelligible  as  it  can. 

Bonaparte. — Oh  yes,  of  course.  {Looking  at  him  inquir- 
ingly.)    Charles,  what  do  you  think  of  me  ? 

Charles. — To  me  you  seem  like  a  clever  architect  building 
behind  a  screen  of  scaffolding,  which  you  will  throw  down 
when  the  building  is  finished. 

Bonaparte. — There  you  are  right.  I  only  live  two  years 
ahead.  Now  write,  "  The  Polytechnic  School  will  henceforth 
be  constituted  on  an  entirely  military  footing.  The  students 
will  wear  uniforms  and  be  put  under  barrack  discipline."  I 
want  to  make  a  school  of  great  men  there.  They  will  be 
generals  for  my  successor.  I  was  right,  was  not  I,  to  take 
a  letter  out  of  my  name  ?     I  gain  one  signature  in  nine. 

Charles. — Will  you  sign  this  ?     {Bells  are  heard  ringing.) 

Bonaparte  {interrupting  himself).  Let  us  listen  to  the 
sound  of  the  bells ;  you  know  how  I  like  it. 

Charles. — The  sound  of  those  especially,  which  tell  you 

2  * 
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que  dans  une  demi-heure  le  Premier  Consul  Bonaparte  sera 
I'Empereur  Napoleon. 

Bonaparte. — Vous  vous  trompez :  elles  me  rappellent  les 
premieres  anneesque  j'ai  passees  k  Brienne.  J'etais  heureux 
alors  .  .  .  (Entre  yosephine.)  Eh  bien  !  que  viens-tu  faire 
ici,  Josephine  ? — Voulez-vous  nous  laisser,  Charles  ? 

\_Charles  sort. 


4.    UN  OURS  i  TOUT  FAIRE. 

Lagingeole  et  Tristapatte,  industriels  nomades,  ont  par- 
couru  r  Orient  avec  une  menagerie  galeuse,  dont  tout  les 
animaux  sont  morts  les  uns  i\  la  suite  des  autres.  Le  dernier 
survivant,  un  ours  noir,  vient  de  deceder. 

Marecot  (a  part,  sans  voir  les  deux  amis). — J'ai  fait  tout 
ce  que  j'ai  pu  pour  assoupir  la  fatale  nouvelle,  et,  graces  au 
prophete,  le  Pacha  ne  se  doute  encore  de  rien.  Je  I'ai  laisse 
occupe  ^  regarder  des  petits  poissons  rouges  qui  se  remuent 
dans  un  bocal,  et  en  voili  au  moins  pour  une  bonne  heure. 
(Apercevant  les  deux  marchands.)  Ah  !  ce  sont  ces  mar- 
chands  Europeens,  .  . 

Tristapatte  {a  part,  a  Lagingeole) . — Oui,  marchands  .  .  . 
sans  niarchandises. 

Lagingeole  [a  part,  a  Tristapatte) .— Veux-tu  te  taire  ? 
(Haul.)  II  est  vrai  de  dire  que  nous  possedons  un 
assortiment  complet  d'animaux  curieux,  de  betes  savantes 
d'animaux  les  plus  rares. 

Marecot. — Cela  se  rencontre  i  mereville  .  .  .  nous  qui 
voulons  donner  au  Pacha  une  petite  fete,  un  divertissement. 

Lagingeole. — Une  fete  !  j'ai  ce  qu'il  vous  faut.  (Montrant 
Tristapatte.)  J'ai  I'honneur  de  vous  presenter  mon  camarade, 
(jui  danse  fort  bien  sur  la  corde. 

Tristapatte  {Las,  a  Lagingeole). — Mais  tais-toi  done,  ce 
n'est  pas  vrai. 

Lagingeole  (de  meme). — Eh  !  mon  ami,  avec  un  balancier 
tu  t'en  tireras  tout  comme  un  autre. 

Marecot. — Ce  n'est  pas  cela  que  j'entendsj  je  veux  dire 
(juclque  raretc   en  fait   d'animaux.     (Lagingeole  frappe  sur 
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that  in  half   an  hour  the  First  Consul   Bonaparte  will   be 
Emperor  Napoleon. 

Bonaparte. — No,  You  may  believe  me  or  not,  as  you  like, 
but  they  remind  me  of  my  early  years  at  Brienne.  I  was 
happy  then,  (Enter  Josephine.)  Why,  Josephine,  what 
brings  you  here  ?     Charles,  will  you  leave  us  ? 

[_Exit  Charles. 


4.    A  BEAR  OF  ALL  WORK, 

Lagingeole  and  Tristapatte  are  itinerant  speculators,  who 
have  wandered  to  the  East  with  a  mangy  menagerie,  all  the 
animals  of  which  have  gradually  become  defunct.  Their  last 
loss  was  a  black  bear,  which  had  just  died, 

Marecot  (the  Pasha's  Counsellor,  anxious  about  the  death  of 
tlie  Pasha,  s  pet  hear,  aside  without  seeing  the  two). — I  have 
done  my  best  to  stifle  the  sad  news ;  and,  thank  the  prophet, 
the  Pasha  as  yet  has  no  suspicion  of  what  has  happened,  I 
left  him  engaged  in  watching  some  little  red  fish  swimming 
about  in  a  globe,  and  that  will  entertain  him  for  at  least  an 
hour,  {Seeing  the  two  dealers.)  Ah  !  those  are  the  European 
merchants,  ,  . 

Tristapatte  {aside  to  Lagingeole). — Aye,  merchants  .  .  , 
with  nothing  to  sell, 

Lagingeole  {aside  to  Tristapatte). — Will  you  be  quiet  ? 
{Aloud.)  The  fact  is  that  we  possess  a  complete  collection 
of  curious  creatures,  learned  beasts,  the  rarest  animals. 

Marecot. — Nothing  could  be  more  opportune  ,  .  .  just  as 
we  are  anxious  to  give  the  Pasha  a  little  entertainment,  a 
show  of  some  kind. 

Lagingeole. — A  show  !  I've  the  very  thing  for  you,  {Shows 
Tristapatte.)  I  have  the  honour  of  introducing  to  you  my 
comrade  here,  who  dances  beautifully  on  the  tight  rope, 

Tristapatte  {low,  to  Lagingeole). — Shut  up  with  that,  can't 
you  ;  its  quite  untrue. 

Lagingeole  {aside,  to  Tristapatte). — My  dear  boy,  with  a 
balancing  pole  you  will  manage  it  as  well  as  any  one  else, 

Marecot. — It  is  not  exactly  what  I  am  thinking  of ;  I 
mean     some    rarity    in    animals,      {Here   Lagingeole   slaps 
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Vepaule  de  Tristapatte  et  a  fair  de  le  presenter  a  Marecot.) 
Eh  bien !  c'est  bon.  II  faut  vous  dire  que  le  Pacha  aime 
beaucoup  les  betes  savantes,  et  nous  avipns  ici  un  ours  blanc 
qui  faisait  ses  dehces. 

Tristapatte  (a  part). — Un  ours  !  nous  qui  en  possedions  un 
si  beau ! 

Lagingeole  (vivement,  apres  avoir  reve). — Un  ours,  dites- 
vous  ?     J'ai  justement  ce  qu'il  vous  faut. 

Tristapatte  {has,  a  Lagingeole). — Mais  tu  sais  bien  qu'il 
est  mort. 

Marecot. — Comment !  II  serait  possible  !  vous  auriez  notre 
pareil  ? 

Lagingeole.  —  Oh  !  exactement  semblable,  excepte,  par 
exemple,  qu'il  est  noir  ;  mais  en  fait  de  talents,  la  couleur 
n'y  fait  rien,  et  je  vous  livre  celui-la  pour  le  premier  ours 
du  monde.  II  a  fait  I'admiration  de  toutes  les  cours  et 
menageries  de  I'Europe.  En  ce  moment  il  arrive  directement 
de  Paris,  oh  il  avait  ete  appele  par  souscription  pour 
remplacer  I'ours  Martin  qui  etait  indispose  ;  mais  I'indisposi- 
tion  n'a  pas  eu  de  suite.  Cet  ours,  dans  le  sejour  qu'il  a  fait 
h  Paris,  a  pris  les  belles  manieres  et  les  gentillesses  des 
habitants  de  cette  grande  ville.  II  boit,  il  mange,  pense  et 
raisonne  comme  vous  et  moi  pourrions  faire. 

Marecot. — C'est  admirable  ! 

Lagingeole.  —  II  joue,  il  danse  comme  une  personne 
naturelle  de  I'Opera.  Je  n'ai  pas  encore  pu  lui  apprendre  i 
chanter  :  cela  viendra  ;  mais  en  revanche  il  pince  de  la  harpe 
divinement,  et  il  a  manque  de  figurer  dans  une  representation 
il  benefice  pour  le  dojen  des  ours. 

Marecot  (enthotisiasme). — Ah  !  mon  ami,  mon  cher  ami, 
nous  sommes  sauves !  Je  predis  ii  vous  et  i  votre  ours  le 
sort  le  plus  brillant.  Par  exemple,  si  celui-1^  ne  devient  pas 
le  favori  du  Pacha  !  .  .  .  Mais  ce  n'est  pas  tout :  le  Pacha 
aime  aussi  les  poissonsj  il  nous  faudrait  done  un  poisson 
extraordinaire. 

Tristapatte. — Je  vous  comprends  bien  :  vous  ne  voudriez 
pas  un  roquet  de  poisson,  un  goujon,  par  exemple. 

Lagingeole. — J'y  suis,  Monsieur  voudrait  un  beau  poisson, 
un  poisson  comme  on  n'en  voit  pas  beaucoup. 

Marecot. — Un  poisson  comme  on  n'en  voit  guere. 

Lagingeole  (froidement). — J'ai  votre  affaire  :  prenez  mon 
ours. 
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Tristapatte  on  the  shoulder,  and  appears  to  he  introducing  him 
to  Marecot.)  Yes !  yes  !  I  see — good.  I  must  inform  you 
that  the  Pasha  is  very  fond  of  clever  beasts,  and  we  had  here 
a  white  bear  who  was  his  chief  delight, 

Tristapatte  (aside). — A  bear !  and  we  had  such  a  fine  one. 

Lagingeole  (eagerly,  after  reflecting  a  moment). — A  bear, 
you  say  ?     I  have  the  very  thing  you  want. 

Tristapatte  (aside,  to  Lagingeole). — But  you  know  he  is 
dead. 

Marecot.  —  Really !  is  it  possible !  you  have  a  bear  like 
ours. 

Lagingeole. — Oh !  exactly  like  it,  with  this  exception,  by 
the  bye,  that  he  is  black ;  but  in  the  matter  of  accomplish- 
ments the  colour  does  not  signify,  and  I  offer  this  one  to  you, 
as  the  best  bear  going.  He  has  been  the  wonder  of  all  the 
•courts  and  menageries  of  Europe.  At  the  present  moment 
he  is  just  arriving  from  Paris,  where  he  had  been  invited  by 
subscription,  to  take  the  place  of  the  Zoological  bear,  who 
was  unwell ;  but  the  illness  went  off.  Now,  my  bear,  in  the 
stay  he  made  in  Paris,  learnt  the  courteous  and  engaging 
ways  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  great  town.  He  drinks, 
lie  eats,  thinks  and  reasons  like  you  or  I  might. 

Marecot. — That's  wonderful. 

Lagingeole. — He   performs  and  dances   jnst   like   a   real 
professional   of  the   Opera.      I  .have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
teaching  him  to  sing,  but  it  will  come ;  and  to  compensate  ^ 
for  that,  he  plays  the  harp  delightfully  j  just  missed  having  to 
.appear  in  a  benefit  performance  for  the  senior  head  bear. 

Marecot  (exhilarated). — My  dear  friend  !  my  dear  friend  ! 
you  are  the  saving  of  us.  I  prophecy  to  you  and  your  bear 
the  most  glorious  fortune.  Now,  if  that  one  does  not  become 
the  Pasha's  favourite  .  .  .  But  that  is  not  all.  The  Pasha 
is  also  very  fond  of  fishes,  we  want  besides  some  quite 
exceptional  fish. 

Tristapatte. — I  quite  understand  you ;  you  don't  want  a 
•cur,  a  scrub  of  a  fish,  a  gudgeon,  for  instance. 

Larringeole. — I  see  it.     You  would  like  a  handsome  fish, 
I  suppose ;  such  a  fish  as  is  not  often  seen. 
Marecot. — A  fish  whose  like  you  seldom  see. 
Lagingeole  (coolly). — I've  what  you  want  .  -  .  take  my 
bear. 
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Marecot. — Je  pourrai  fort  bien  m 'arranger  de  votre  ours, 
mais  .  .  . 

Tristapatte  (d  Lagingeole) . — Tu  n'entends  done  pas  ce  que 
te  dit  Monsieur  ? 

Lagingeole. — Comment  ? 

Tristapatte. — Tu  dis  ^  Monsieur :  Prenez  mon  ours. 
Lasinireole. — Eh  bien  ? 
Marecot. — Eh  bien  ? 

Tristapatte.  —  Eh  bien  ?  qui'est-ce  que  Monsieur  t'a 
demande  ? 

Marecot. — Qu'est-ce  que  j'ai  dit  a  Monsieur  ? 
Lagingeole. — Qu'est-ce  que  j'ai  repondu?  Prenez  mon  ours. 
Tristapatte. — Prenez  mon  ours  .  .  .  II  ne  sortira  pas  de  li. 
Marecot. — Votre  ours  fera  done  le  poisson  ? 
Lagingeole. — C'est  son  etat ;  c'est  un  ours  marin. 
Marecot  {stupefait). — Un  ours  marin!     Ah!  le  Pacha  en 
perdra  la  tete.     Mon  ami,  notre  fortune  est  faite,  la  votre 
et  la  mienne. 

Lagingeole  {has,  a  Tristapatte). — Entends-tu,  notre  fortune  ? 
(Haul.)  Et  dites-moi,  seigneur  Marecot,  votre  Pacha  est-il 
bon  homme  ? 

Marecot. — II  est  d'une  douceur  et  d'un  laisser-aller  qui 
vous  etonneront. 

II  a  bon  ton,  il  a  bon  air, 
Pourtant,  malgre  sa  bonhomie, 
De  son  cousin  le  dey  d'Alger 
II  a  quelquefois  la  manie  : 
Tout  i  coup  lui  prend  un  acces, 
Pour  un  rien,  il  s'emporte,  il  gronde, 
II  vous  tue !  .  .  .  et  I'instant  d'apres 
C'est  le  meilleur  homme  du  monde. 
Lagingeole. — Je  congois  qa,  c'est  la  maladie  du  pays. 

Marecot. — Mais  surtout,  il  n'aime  pas  il  attendre  .  .  . 
Ainsi,  hatez-vous  d'amener  votre  ours. 
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Marecot. — I  would  willingly  come  to  terms  with  you  about 
your  bear ;  but  .  .  . 

Tristapatte  {to  Lagingeole). — Don't  you  hear  what  the 
gentleman  says  to  you  ? 

Lagingeole.  — What  then  ? 

Tristapatte. — You  say  to  the  gentleman,  take  my  bear. 

Lagingeole. — Well  ? 

Marecot.— WeW  ? 

Tristapatte. — Well  ?     What  did  the  gentleman  ask  ? 

Marecot. — What  was  it  I  said? 

Lagingeole. — What  did  I  answer  ?     Take  my  bear. 

Tristapatte. — Take  my  bear.  .  .  He  seems  to  stick  to  it. 

Marecot. — Your  bear  then  is  to  be  the  fish  ? 

Lagingeole. — Just  his  line.     He  is  a  sea-bear. 

Marecot  (astounded). — A  sea-bear  !  Oh,  the  Pasha  will  be 
off  his  head  with  delight.  My  friend,  our  fortunes  are  made 
yours  and  mine. 

Lagingeole  {aside  to  Tristapatte). — Do  you  hear  ?  our 
fortune.  By-the-bye,  will  your  honour  kindly  tell  me :  is 
your  Pasha  a  good  sort  of  fellow  ? 

Marecot. — Wonderfully    mild    and    easy    going  .  .  . 

A  gentleman  in  tone  and  manner. 

But  yet.  despite  his  good  nature,  he  now  and  then  has 
the  same  craze  as  his  cousin,  the  Bey  of  Algiers. 

All  of  a  sudden  a  fit  will  seize  him  j  for  a  mere  trifle  he  will 
fly  out,  he'll  scold,  he'll  kill  you  .  .  . 

but  a  moment  afterwards,  the  best  tempered  man  in  the 
world. 


Lagingeole. — I  know  the  kind  of  thing  .  .  .  the  disease 
of  the  country. 

Marecot. — But  above  all  things  he  dislikes  waiting  .  .  . 
So  make  haste  to  bring  your  bear. 
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^.  l'embarras  du  choix. 

Schahabaham.  —  Pour  aider  k  la  chose,  je  voudrais 
aujourd'hui  faire  danser  mon  ours  avec  le  votre.  Voili  men 
idee ;  je  me  disais  tout  i  I'heure  que  deux  ours  qui  danseraient 
Tallemande,  ce  serait  bien  plus  gracieux  et  bien  plus  singulier, 
parce  que  des  femmes  9a  depare.  Est-ce  que  vous  ne  pourriez 
pas  donner  k  mes  ours  quelques  legons  de  danse  ? 

Lagingeole  {a  part). — Ah!  diable  ! 

Schahabaham.— Car  moi  je  suis  presse  de  m'amuser,  et 
si  vous  voulez  commencer  sur-le-champ,  on  va  vous  enfermer 
avec  eux,  rien  qu'une  petite  demi-heure,  cela  suffira  toujours 
pour  les  premieres  positions. 

La^inseole. — Ah  !  mon  Dieu. 

Schahabaham., — Mais  il  faut  vous  depecher,  parce  que, 
voyez-vous,  je  suis  naturellement  la  douceur  merae,  mais  quand 
mes  gens  me  fachent  ou  m'impatientent.  .  • 

Lagingeole. — Eh  bien  !  quel  parti  prenez-vous  ? 

Schahabaham. — Dam  !  je  leur  fais  tout  bonnement  couper 
la  tete. 

Lagingeole. — C'est  un  moyen  ;  mais  .  .  . 

Schahabaham.  —  Moi  je  trouve  que  cela  tranche  les 
difficultes. 

Lagingoele. — D'accord ;  mais  s'il  m'etait  permis  la-dessus 
de  vous  presenter  mon  systeme  d'economie  politique.  .  . 

Schahabaliam. — Comment  done!  presentez-le,  je  vous  en 
prie. 

LagiJigeole. — Vous  savez  sans  doute  ce  que  c'est  que 
I'economie  politique  ? 

Schahabaham. — Allez  toujours,  allez  toujours. 

Lagingeole.  —  Tenez,  c'est  moi  qui  serai  I'exemple 
d'economie  politique ;  croyez-vous  que  mes  animaux  ne  soient 
pas  aussi  difficiles  i  conduire  ?  mais  si  je  leur  faisais  couper 
la  tete,  oil  diable  serait  I'economie,  je  vous  le  demande  ? 

Schahabaham. — C'est  vrai.     Cet  homme-la  est  etonnant. 

Lagingeole. — Je  me  contente  de  leur  faire  administrer  la 
bastonnade,  une  forte  bastonnade,  encore  pas  a  tous,  car  il 
faut  aller  proportionnellement,  et  vous  sentez  que  si  je  la 
faisais  donner  a  mes  serins  savants  .  .  .  mais  je  respecte  en 
eux  leur  age  et  leur  faiblesse,  et  je  ne  leur  donnerais  pas 
meme  une  croquignole. 
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5.  TOO  MANY  NAMES  FOR  THE  SAME  THING. 

The  Pasha  Schahahaham. — To  carry  out  my  point,  I  should 
like  to-day  to  make  my  bear  dance  with  yours.  It  is  a  happy 
thought.  I  was  saying  to  myself  just  now  that  two  bears  dancing 
a  German  waltz  together  would  look  more  graceful,  and 
certainly  more  unusual,  because  with  women  the  effect  is  spoilt. 
Could  you  not  give  my  bears  just  a  few  dancing  lessons. 

Lag'mgeole  (aside). — Hang  it! 

Schahahaham. — I'm  in  a  great  hurry  for  some  amusement, 
jou  know ;  and  if  you  did  not  mind  beginning  at  once,  you 
shall  be  shut  in  with  them  just  about  half  an  hour,  which  I 
think  will  be  quite  enough  for  the  first  positions. 

Lagingeole. — Oh  !  dear  me. 

Schahabaham.— But  you  must  make  haste,  because,  do  you 
see,  I'm  naturally  gentleness  itself ;  but  when  my  people 
provoke  me  or  annoy  me  .  .  . 

Lagingeole. — ^Well !  .  .  .  What  course  do  you  take  ? 

Schahahaham. — Why  !  I  just  simply  have  their  heads  cut 
off. 

Lagingeole. — That's  a  way  ;  but  ... 

Schahahaham. — For  my  part,  I  find  that  it  cuts  short  all 
difficulties. 

Lagingeole. — Granted  ;  but  if  I  might  be  allowed,  on  that 
point,  to  lay  before  you  my  system  of  political  economy  .  .  . 

Schahahaham. — Oh  !  pray  do.  -  Let  me  hear  it  I  beseech 
you. 

Lagingeole.  —  You  most  likely  know  what  political 
economy  is  ? 

Scliahahahum.  —  Go  on  ;  go  on. 

Lagingeole. — There,  I  will  be  an  instance  myself  of  that 
science.  Do  you  suppose  that  my  animals  are  not  also  hard 
to  manage  ?  But  if  I  had  their  heads  cut  off  where  on  earth 
would  the  economy  be  there,  I  ask  you  ? 

Schahahaham. — True,  indeed.  A  most  wonderful  man  this ! 

Lagingeole.— 1  content  myself  with  having  them  given  the 
stick  soundly,  and  even  that  not  to  all,  for  you  must  proceed 
proportionately,  and  you  conceive  that  if  I  had  the  stick 
given  to  my  working  canaries  .  .  .  but  I  respect  in  them 
their  age  and  helplessness,  and  would  not  even  give  them 
a  flip. 
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Schahalaham. — Comment,  une  croquignole  ? 
Lagingeole. — Oui,  une  croquignole.  {I/fait  tin  geste  du  doigt. ) 
Schahaham. — Ah  !  vous  A'oulez  dire  une  pichenette  ? 
Lagingeole. — Non,  Croquignole  est  le  mot. 
Sckahabaham. — Pichenette  est  plus  usite. 
Lagingeole. — Tenez,  voila  ce  qui  a  tout  brouille  en  politique ; 
on  a  cesse  de  s'entendre  sur  les  mots,  et  alors  .  .  . 

Schaliabaham. — On  dit  pichenette. 

Lagingeole. — On  doit  dire  croquignole. 

Schahalaham  {apercevant  Marecot). — Voici  justement  mon 
conseiller  intime  qui  s'avance  vers  nous ;  nous  allons  le 
prendre  pour  juge. 

Marecot  (d'un  air  effdre). — Seigneur.  .  . 

Schahalaham. — II  ne  s'agit  pas  de  cela, 

Marecot. — Mais,  seigneur.   .  . 

Schahalaham.. — Tais-toi,  tais-toi,  te  dis-je,  et  reponds.  (// 
lui  donne  une  pichenette  sur  le  nez.)    Comment  appelle-t-on  qa  r 

Marecot. — ^a  ? 

Lagingeole. — Ne  I'influencez  pas.  (II  lui  donne  une  croquig- 
nole de  r autre  cote.)     Oui,  qa  ' 

Marecote  (ci  Schahalaham). — Aie!  Eh  bien!  il  ne  se  gene 
pas. 

Schahalaham. — Je  lui  en  ai  donne  la  permission. 

Marecot. — Eh  bien  !  cela  s'appelle  une  chiquenaude. 

Lagingoele. — Oh !  alors,  croquignole,  pichenette,  chique- 
naude ;  il  y  a  un  Ian  gage  different  pour  toutes  les  classes  de 
la  societe. 

Marecot. — Seigneur.  .  . 

Schahalaham. — Tu  peux  parler  maintenant. 


6.    LES    HEROS  DE    ROMAN. 

Minos,  sortant  du  lieu  ou  il  rend  la  justice,  proche  du  palais 
de  Pluton. 

Mandit  soit  I'impertinent  harangueur  qui  m'a  tenu  toute 
la  matinee!  il  s'agissait  d'un  mechant  drap  qu'on  a  derobe  a 
un  savetier,  en  passant  le  fleuve ;  et  jamais  je  n'ai  tant  ouV 
parler  d'Aristote.  II  n'y  a  point  de  loi  qu'il  ne  m'ait 
citee. 
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Schahahaham. — A  flip  ? 

Lagingeo/e. — Yes,  a  flip  (he  shows  the  actioii  with  hisjinger). 

Schahahaham. — Ah  !  you  mean  a  philip  ? 

Lagingeole. — No.     Flip  is  the  right  word. 

Schahahaham. — Philip  is  more  frequently  used. 

Lagingeole. — There  !  that  is  what  has  muddled  everything 
in  politics  j  people  have  ceased  to  agree  about  the  words,  and 
then  .   .  . 

Schahahaham. — People  say  philip. 

Lagingeole. —  People  ought  to  say  flip. 

Schahahaham  {seeing  Marecot). — Here,  at  the  nick  of  time 
is  my  privy  counsellor,  coming  towards  us  ;  we  will  take  him 
as  umpire.     {Enter  Marecot.) 

Marecot  {with  a  look  of  dismay). — Signor  .  .  . 

Schahahaham. — Never  mind  that  now. 

Marecot. — But,  signor  .  .  . 

Schahahaham.. — Hold  your  tongue,  I  say,  and  answer.  {He 
gives  him  a  philip  on  the  nose.)     What  is  that  called  ? 

Marecot.— That  ? 

Lagingeole. — Do  not  influence  him.  {He  gives  him  a  Jlip 
on  the  other  side.)     Yes,  that  ? 

Marecot. — Hey!  (To  Schahahaham.)  I  say !  he  makes 
liimself  at  home. 

Schahahaham. — I  gave  him  leave  to. 

Marecot. — Well,  that's  called  a  flick. 

Lagingeole. — Oh  !  well !  flip,  philip,  flick,  there  is  a  different 
language  for  the  different  classes  of  society. 

Marecot. — Signor  .  .  . 
Schahahaham. — You  may  speak  now. 


6.    THE    HEROES    OF    ROMANCE. 

Minos,  quitting  the  place  where  he  dispenses  justice,  near  to 
Pluto's  palace. 

Cursed  be  that  fool  of  a  chatterbox  who  has  taken  up  the 
whole  of  my  morning !  and  all  about  a  wretched  cloth  stolen 
from  a  cobbler  while  crossing  the  river ;  and  never  did 
I  hear  Aristotle  so  much  talked  of.  There  is  not  a  single 
law  the  fellow  did  not  quote. 
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Pluton. — Vous  voila  bien  en  colere,  Minos. 

Minos. — Ah  !  c'est  vous,  roi  des  enfers.    Qui  vous  amene  ? 

Pluton. — Je  viens  ici  pour  vous  en  instruire;  mais  au- 
paravant  peut-on  savoir  quel  est  cet  avocat  qui  vous  a  si 
doctement  ennuye  ce  matin  ?  Est-ce  que  Huot  et  Mar- 
tinet sont  morts  ? 

Minos. — Non,  grace  au  ciel  j  mais  c'est  un  jeune  mort  qui 
a  ete  sans  doute  a  leur  ecole.  Bien  qu'il  n'ait  dit  que  des 
sottises,  il  n'en  a  pas  avance  une  qu'il  n'ait  appuyee  de 
I'autorite  de  tous  les  anciens  ;  et  quoiqu'il  les  fit  parler  de  la 
plus  mauvaise  grace  du  monde,  il  leur  a  donne  ti  tous,  en  les 
citant,  de  la  galanterie,  de  la  gentillesse,  et  de  la  bonne  grace. 
*'  Platon  dit  galament  dans  son  Timee,  Seneque  est  joli  dans 
son  Traite  des  bienfaits,  Esope  a  bonne  grace  dans  un  de  ses 
apologues." 

Pluton. — Vous  me  peignez  la  un  maitre  impertinent ;  mais 
pourquoi  le  laissiez-vous  parler  si  longtemps  ?  Que  ne  lui 
imposiez-vous  silence  ? 

Minos. — Silence,  lui !  c'est  bien  un  homme  qu'on  puisse 
faire  taire  quand  il  a  commence  a  parler!  J'ai  eu  beau  faire 
semblant  vingt  fois  de  me  vouloir  lever  de  mon  siege  ;  j'aieu 
beau  lui  crier  :  Avocat,  concluez,  de  grace  ;  concluez,  avocat ; 
il  a  ete  jusqu'au  bout,  et  a  tenu  a  lui  seul  toute  I'audience. 
Pour  moi,  je  ne  vis  jamais  une  telle  fureur  de  parler ;  et  si  ce 
desordre-la  continue,  je  crois  que  je  serai  oblige  de  quitter  la 
charge. 

Pluton. —  II  est  vrai  que  les  morts  n'ont  jamais  ete  si  sots 
qu'aujourd'hui.  II  n'est  pas  venu  ici  depuis  longtemps  une 
ombre  qui  eut  le  sens  commun  3  et,  sans  parler  des  gens  de 
palais,  je  ne  vois  rien  de  si  impertinent  que  ceux  qu'ils 
nomment  gens  du  monde.  lis  parlent  tous  un  certain  langage 
qu'ils  appellent  galanterie ;  et  quand  nous  lei*  temoignons, 
Proserpine  et  moi,  que  cela  nous  choque,  ils  nous  traitent  de 
bourgeois,  et  disent  que  nous  ne  sommespas  galants.  On  m'a 
assure  meme  que  cette  pestilente  galanterie  avait  infecte  tous 
les  pays  infernaux,  et  meme  les  champs  Ijlysees ;  de  sorte 
que  les  heros,  et  surtout  les  heroines,  qui  les  habitent  sont 
aujourd'hui  les  plus  sottes  gens  du  monde,  grace  a  certains 
auteurs  qui  leur  ont  appris,  dit-on,  ce  beau  langage,  et  qui  en 
ont  fait  des  amoureux  transis.     A  vous  dire  le  vrai,  j'ai  bien 
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Pluto. — You  seem  very  angry,  Minos. 

Minos. — Oh  !  it's  you.  King  of  Hades.  What  brings  you 
here  ? 

Pluto. — I  have  come  to  tell  you ;  but  first,  may  I  know 
who  that  lawyer  was  who  has  been  boring  you  so  learnedly 
this  morning  ?     Can  Huot  and  Martinet  be  dead  ? 

Minos. —  No,  thank  goodness,  but  it  was  a  young  ghost 
who  no  doubt  belonged  to  their  school.  Although  he  only 
talked  nonsense,  he  did  not  say  a  word  without  supporting  it 
on  the  authority  of  all  the  ancients,  and  although  he  credited 
them  with  the  vilest  expressions,  still  he  granted  to  each,  in 
quoting  him,  elegance,  charm,  and  gracefulness.  "  As  Plato 
elegantly  says  in  his  Timeus,  Seneca  is  charming  in  his 
treaty  on  good  deeds,  ^sop  writes  gracefully  in  one  of  his 
fables." 

Pluto. — You  describe  a  downright  plague ;  but  why  did 
you  allow  him  to  speak  so  long  ?  Why  did  you  not  silence 
him  ? 

Minos. — Silence  him  !  That's  not  the  kind  of  man  you 
can  stop  when  he  once  begins  to  speak !  It  was  no  use  my 
pretending  twenty  times  to  get  up  from  my  seat ;  it  was  no 
use  my  saying,  learned  counsel  pray  conclude ;  do  stop, 
Mr.  Counsel,  I  beseech  you  ;  he  would  go  on  to  the  end,  and 
had  the  case  all  to  himself.  For  my  part,  I  never  did  witness 
such  a  rage  for  talking  ;  and  if  this  lawlessness  continues,  I 
think  I  shall  be  obliged  to  throw  up  my  appointment. 

Pluto. — It  is  very  true  that  the  departed  have  never  been 
more  idiotic  than  now.  There's  not  a  single  shade  arrived 
here  for  ages  that  has  had  any  common  sense  5  and,  without 
speaking  of  the  lawyers,  I  have  never  met  people  more 
senseless  than  those  who  are  said  to  belong  to  Society.  They 
all  talk  a  certain  language  which  they  call  gallantry  5  and 
when  we  hint,  Proserpine  and  I,  that  it  offends  us,  they  say 
we  are  vulgar  and  quite  unfashionable.  I  have  been  assured, 
too,  that  this  pestilent  gallantry  has  infected  all  the  infer- 
nal regions,  and  even  the  Elysian  fields ;  so  that  the 
heroes,  and  especially  the  heroines,  who  inhabit  that  part  are 
now-a-days  the  most  foolish  creatures  in  the  world,  thanks  to- 
certain  authors,  who  have  taught  them,  they  say,  this  fine 
language,  and  who  have  turned  them  into  languishing  lovers. 
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de  la  peine  i  le  croire.  J'ai  bien  de  la  peine,  dis-je,  a'imaginer 
que  les  Cyrus  et  les  Alexandre  soient  devenus  tout  a 
coup,  comme  on  me  le  veut  faire  entendre,  des  Thyrsis 
et  des  Celadon.  Pour  m'en  eclaircir  done  moi-meme  par  mes 
propres  yeux,  j'ai  donne  ordre  qu'on  fit  venir  ici  aujourd'hui 
des  champs  Elysees,  et  de  toutes  les  autres  regions  de  I'enfer, 
les  plus  celebres  d'entre  ces  heros  j  et  j'ai  fait  preparer  pour 
les  recevoir  ce  grand  salon,  oh  vous  voyez  que  sont  postes 
mes  gardes.     Mais  oil  est  Rhadamanthe  ? 

Minos. — Qui  ?  Rhadamanthe  ?  il  est  alle  dans  le  Tartare 
pour  y  voir  entrer  un  lieutenant  criminel,  nouvellement 
arrive  de  I'autre  monde,  oil  il  a,  dit-on,  etc,  tant  qu'il  a  vecu, 
aussi  celebre  par  sa  grande  capacite  dans  les  affaires  de  judi- 
cature, que  diffame  pour  son  excessive  avarice. 

Pluton. — N'est-ce  pas  celui  qui  pensa  se  faire  tuer  une 
seconde  fois,  pour  une  obole  qu'il  ne  voulut  pas  payer  k 
Caron  en  passant  le  fleuve  ? 

Minos. — C'est  celui-li  meme.  Avez-vous  vu  sa  femme  ? 
c'etait  une  chose  a  peindre  que  I'entree  quelle  fit  ici.  Elle 
ctait  couverte  d'un  linceul  de  satin. 

Pluton. —  Comment?  de  satin?  Voili  une  grande  magni- 
ficence ! 

Minos. — Au  contraire,  c'est  une  epargne  :  car  tout  cet 
accoutrement  n'etait  autre  chose  que  trois  theses  cousues 
ensemble,  dont  on  avait  fait  present  ^  son  mari  en  I'autre 
monde,  O  la  vilaine  ombre !  Je  crains  qu'elle  n'empeste 
tout  I'enfer.  J'ai  tous  les  jours  les  oreilles  rebattues  de  ces 
larcins.  Elle  vola  avant-hier  la  quenouille  de  Clothon ;  et 
c'est  elle  qui  avait  derobe  ce  drap,  dont  on  m'a  tant  etourdi 
ce  matin,  a  un  savetier  qu'elle  attendait  au  passage.  De  quoi 
vous  etes-vous  avise  de  charger  les  enfers  d'une  si  dangereuse 
creature. 

Pluton. — II  fallait  bien  qu'elle  suivit  son  mari.  II  n'aurait 
pas  etc  bien  damne  sans  elle.  Mais,  a  propos  de  Rhada- 
manthe, le  voici  lui-meme,  si  je  ne  me  tromjje,  qui  vient  a 
nous.     Qu'a-t-il?     II  parait  tout  effraye. 

Rhadamanthe.  —  Puissant  roi  des  enfers,  je  viens  vous 
avertir  qu'il  faut  songer  tout  de  bon  a  vous  dcfendre,  vous  et 
votre  royaume.  II  y  a  un  grand  parti  forme  contre  vous 
dans  le  Tartare.     Tous  les  criminels,  rcsolus  de  ne  plus  vous 
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I  find  it  very  difficult  to  believe,  to  tell  you  the  truth.  I  say 
I  find  it  very  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Cyruses  and 
Alexanders  have  suddenly  turned  into  Thrysises  and  Celadons, 
as  they  tell  me.  To  clear  it  all  up  and  see  for  myself,  I  have 
given  orders  for  the  most  celebrated  of  these  heroes  to  be 
brought  here  from  the  Elysian  fields,  and  all  the  other  regions 
of  Hades  ;  and  I  have  had  prepared  for  their  reception  this 
great  hall,  where  you  see  my  guards  are  posted.  But  where 
is  Rhadamanthus  ? 

Minos. — Who  ?  Rhadamanthus  ?  He  has  gone  to  Tartarus 
to  receive  a  noted  high-sheriff,  newly  arrived  from  the  other 
world,  where  he  was,  they  say,  as  celebrated  for  his  great 
capacity  injudicial  affairs  as  he  was  disgraced  by  his  excessive 
avarice. 

Pluto. — Was  not  that  the  man  who  well-nigh  got  killed 
over  again  because  of  a  penny  that  he  would  not  pay  to 
Charon  when  crossing  the  river  ? 

Minos. — That's  the  man  ?  Did  you  see  his  wife  ?  The 
entrance  she  made  here  was  quite  a  picture.  She  was 
dressed  in  a  satin  shroud, 

Pluto. — What  ?     Satin  ?     How  extravagant ! 

Minos. — On  the  contrary,  it  was  economical,  because  all 
that  finery  was  nothing  else  but  three  presentation  essays 
sewn  together,  which  had  been  given  to  her  husband  in  the 
other  world.  Hateful  ghost  that  she  is  !  I  am  afraid  she 
will  poison  all  Hades.  Every  day  my  ears  are  worried  by 
her  thefts.  The  day  before  yesterday  she  stole  Clotho's 
distaff,  and  it  was  she  who  purloined  that  cloth  about  which 
I  was  so  bothered  this  morning  from  a  cobbler  whom  she 
waylaid  at  the  ferry.  What  were  you  thinking  of  when  you 
burdened  Hades  with  such  a  dangerous  creature  ? 

Pluto. — She  was  obliged  to  follow  her  husband.  He 
could  not  have  been  properly  doomed  without  her.  But 
about  Rhadamanthus  ?  Here  he  is  coming  to  us,  if  I  do  not 
mistake.  What  is  the  matter  with  him  ?  He  looks  quite 
frightened. 

Rhadamanthus. — Powerful  king  of  Hades,  I  come  to  warn 
you  that  you  must  really  think  about  defending  yourself  and 
your  kingdom.  There  is  a  great  party  risen  against  you  in 
Tartarus.     All  the   criminals,  determined   to   obey  vou  nt» 
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obeir,  ont  prls  les  armes.  J'ai  rencontre  li-bas  Promethee 
avec  son  vautour  sur  le  poing ;  Tantale  est  ivre  comma  una 
soupe ;  Ixion  a  maltraite  una  furie ;  et  Sisyphe,  assis  sur  son 
rocher,  exhorte  tous  ses  voisins  a  secouer  le  joug  da  votra 
domination. 

Minos. — O  las  scelerats  !  il  y  a  longtemps  que  je  prevoyais 
ce  malheur. 

Pluton. — Ne  craignez  rien,  Minos.  Je  sais  bicn  le  moyen 
de  les  reduire.  Mais  ne  perdons  point  de  temps.  Qu'on 
fortifie  les  avenues.  Qu'on  redouble  la  garde  da  mas 
furies,  Qu'on  arme  toutes  les  milices  da  I'enfer.  Qu'on 
lache  Cerbere,  Vous,  Rhadamanthe,  allez-vous-en  dire  i 
Mercure  qu'il  nous  fasse  venir  I'artillerie  de  mon  frere 
Jupiter.  Cependant  vous,  Minos,  demeurez  avec  moi. 
Voyons  nos  heros,  s'ils  sont  en  etat  de  nous  aider.  J'ai  etc 
bien  inspire  de  les  mander  aujourd'hui.  Mais  quel  est  ce 
bonhomme  qui  vient  a  nous  avec  son  baton  et  sa  besaca  ? 
Ha  !  c'est  ce  fou  de  Diogene.     Qui  viens-tu  chercher  ici  ? 

Dioghie. — J'ai  appris  la  necessite  de  vos  affaires;  et, 
comma  votre  fidele  sujet,  je  viens  vous  offrir  mon  baton. 

Pluton. — Nous  voila  bien  forts  avec  ton  baton  ! 

Diogene. — Ne  pensez  pas  vous  moquer.  Je  ne  serai  peut- 
etre  pas  le  plus  inutile  de  tous  ceux  que  vous  avaz  envoye 
chercher. 

Pluton.—  Eh  quol !  nos  heros  ne  viennent-ils  pas  ? 

Diogene. — Oui,  je  viens  de  rencontrer  une  troupe  da  fous 
la-bas.  Je  crois  qua  ce  sont  eux.  Est-ce  que  vous  avaz 
envie  de  donner  le  bal  ? 

Pluton. — Pourquoi  le  bal  ? 

Diogene. — C'est  qu'ils  sont  en  fort  bon  equipage  pour 
danser.  lis  sont  jolis,  ma  foi ;  je  n'ai  jamais  rien  vu  da  si 
dameret  ni  de  si  galant. 

Pluton. — Tout  beau,  Diogene  !  Tu  te  meles  toujours  de 
railler.  Je  n'aime  point  les  satiriques.  Et  puis  ce  sont  das 
heros  pour  lesquels  on  doit  avoir  du  respect. 

Diogene. — Vous  en  allez  jiiger  vous-meme  tout  k  I'heure  ; 
car  je  les  vois  deji  qui  paraissent.  Approchez,  fameux 
heros,  et  vous  aussi,  heroines  encore  plus  fameuses,  autrefois 
I'admiration  de  toute  la  terre.  Voici  una  belle  occasion  de 
vous  signaler.     Venez  ici  tous  en  foule. 

Pluton. — Tais-toi.     Je  vcux  que  chacun  vienne  I'un  apres 
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longer,  have  taken  up  arms.  I  met  Prometheus  down  there 
with  his  vulture  on  his  hand  ;  Tantalus  is  as  drunk  as  ;i 
lord  ;  Ixion  has  misbehaved  himself;  Sisyphus,  seated  on  his 
rock,  is  exhorting  all  his  companions  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of 
your  domination. 

Alinos — Oh  the  scoundrels.  I  had  foreseen  this  evil  for 
some  time  past. 

Pluto. — Fear  nothing,  Minos.  I  know  how  to  stop  them. 
But  we  must  lose  no  time.  Fortify  the  approaches.  Double 
the  guard  of  my  furies.  Arm  all  the  troops  of  Hades. 
Loose  Cerberus.  You,  Rhadamanthus,  go  directly  and 
tell  Mercury  to  bring  the  artillery  of  my  brother  Jupiter. 
Meanwhile  Minos,  you  stay  with  me.  Let  us  review  our 
heroes,  and  see  whether  they  will  be  of  any  use  to  us.  It 
was  a  good  thought  of  mine  to  send  for  them  to-day.  But 
who  is  this  old  fellow,  coming  towards  us  with  his  stick  and 
sack  ?  Ha !  it  is  that  madman,  Diogenes.  What  do  you 
want  here  ? 

Diogenes. — I  learnt  what  difficulties  you  were  in  j  and,  as 
your  faithful  subject,  I  come  to  offer  you  my  stick. 

Pluto. — Much  the  stronger  shall  we  be  for  your  stick  ! 

Diogenes. — You  need  not  be  so  sarcastic.  I  shall  not, 
perhaps,  be  the  most  useless  of  all  those  you  have  sent  for. 

Pluto. — What !  are  not  our  heroes  coming  ? 

Diogenes. — Yes,  I  have  just  met  a  troup  of  fools  down 
there.  I  believe  it  was  them.  Do  you  feel  inclined  to  give 
a  ball  ? 

Pluto.— -Why  a  ball  ? 

Diogenes. — Because  they  are  in  just  the  trim  for  dancing. 
Pretty,  indeed ;  I  have  never  seen  anything  so  dainty  and 
gallant. 

Pluto. — Softly,  Diogenes  !  you  always  want  to  be  jocular. 
I  do  dot  like  scoffers.  And  then  they  are  heroes  for  whom 
one  ought  to  have  some  respect. 

Diogenes. — You  shall  judge  for  yourself  presently ;  for  I 
already  see  them  approaching.  Come  then,  famous  heroes, 
and  you  also  heroines  still  more  famous,  once  the  admira- 
tion of  all  the  world.  Here  is  a  fine  opportunity  to  signalize 
3"ourselves.     Come  along,  all  the  lot  of  you. 

Pluto. — Hold  your  tongue.     I  want  them  to  come  up  one 

3  * 
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I'autre,  accompagne  tout  au  plus  de  quelqu'un  de  ses  con- 
lidents.  Mais  avant  tout,  Minos,  passons,  vous  et  moi,  dans 
ce  salon  que  j'ai  fait,  comme  je  vous  ai  dit,  preparer  pour  les 
recevoir,  et  ou  j'ai  ordonne  qu'on  mit  nos  sieges,  avec  une 
balustrade  qui  nous  separe  du  reste  de  I'assemblee.  Entrons. 
Bon.  Voila  tout  dispose  ainsi  que  je  le  souhaitais.  Suis- 
nous,  Diogene  ;  j'ai  besoin  de  toi  pour  nous  dire  le  nom  des 
heros  qui  vont  arriver.  Car  de  la  maniere  dont  je  vois  que 
tu  as  fait  connaisance  avec  eux,  personne  ne  me  pent  mieux 
rendre  ce  service  que  toi. 

Diogene. — Je  ferai  de  mon  mieux. 

Pluton. — Tiens-toi  done  ici  pres  de  moi.  Vous,  gardes, 
au  moment  que  j'aurai  interroge  ceux  qui  seront  entres, 
qu'on  les  fasse  passer  dans  les  longues  et  tenebreuses  galeries 
qui  sont  adossees  a  ce  salon,  et  qu'on  leur  dise  d'y  aller 
attendre  mes  ordres.  Asseyons-nous.  Qui  est  celui-ci  qui 
vient  le  premier  de  tons,  nonchalamment  appuye  sur  son 
ecuyer  ? 

Diogene. — C'est  le  grand  Cyrus. 

Pluton. — ^Quoi  !  ce  grand  roi  qui  transfera  I'empire  des 
Mcdes  aux  Perses,  qui  a  tant  gagne  de  batailles  ?  De  son 
temps  les  hommes  venaient  ici  tons  les  jours  par  trente  et 
quarante  mille.     Jamais  personne  n'y  en  a  tant  envoye. 

Diogene. — Au  moins  ne  I'allez  pas  appeler  Cyrus. 

Pluton. — Pourquoi  ? 

Diogene. — Ce  n'est  plus  son  nom.  II  s'appelle  maintenant 
Artamene. 

Pluton. — Artamene  !  et  ou  a-t-il  peche  ce  nom-la  ?  Je  ne 
me  souviens  point  de  I'avoir  jamais  lu. 

Diogene. — Je  vois  bien  que  vous  ne  savez  pas  son  histoire. 

Pluton. — Qui  ?  moi  ?  Je  sais  aussi  bien  mon  Herodote 
(ju'un  autre. 

Diogene. — Oui ;  mais  avec  tout  cela,  diriez-vous  bien 
pourquoi  Cyrus  a  tant  conquis  de  provinces,  traverse  I'Asie, 
la  Medie,  I'Hyrcanie,  la  Perse,  et  ravage  enfin  plus  de  la 
moitie  du  monde  ? 

Pluton. — Belle  demande !  c'est  que  c'etait  un  prince 
ambitieux,  qui  voulait  que  toute  la  terre  lui  fut  soumise. 

Diogene. — Point  du  tout.  C'est  qu'il  voulait  delivrer  sa 
princesse,  qui  avait  etc  enlevee. 
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by  one,  just  accompanied  with  one  or  two  confidants, 
perhaps.  But  first  of  all,  Minos,  let  you  and  I  go  into  that 
hall,  that  I  told  you  I  had  had  prepared  for  their  reception, 
and  where  I  ordered  our  seats  to  be  placed,  with  a  rail  to 
separate  us  from  the  rest  of  the  assembly.  Come  in.  All 
right.  It  is  all  arranged  just  as  I  wished  it.  Follow  us, 
Diogenes ;  I  shall  want  you  to  tell  us  the  names  of  the 
heroes  who  are  about  to  arrive.  For,  from  the  way  in  which 
I  see  you  have  made  their  acquaintance,  no  one  could  do  it 
better  than  you. 

Diogenes. — I  will  do  my  best. 

Pluto. — Stand  here  then,  by  me.  You,  guards,  directly  I 
have  questioned  those  who  are  introduced,  let  them  go  out 
into  the  long,  dark  passages  behind  this  hall,  and  there  wait 
my  orders.  Sit  down.  Who  is  this  coming  first  of  all, 
languidly  leaning  on  his  squire  ? 


Diogenes. — This  is  the  great  Cyrus. 

Pluto. — What !  the  great  king  who  transferred  the  Empire 
of  the  Medes  to  the  Persians,  and  gamed  so  many  battles  ? 
In  his  time  men  were  coming  down  here  every  day  by  the 
thirty  or  forty  thousand.  Nobody  has  sent  so  many  to 
Hades  as  he. 

Diogenes. — At  any  rate,  don't  call  him  Cyrus. 

Pluto.— Why  ? 

Diogenes. — That  is  no  longer  his  name.  He  is  now  called 
Artamenes. 

Pluto. — Artamenes,  and  where  did  he  get  that  name  from  ? 
I  do  not  remember  ever  having  read  it. 

Diogenes. — I  see  you  do  not  know  his  history. 

Pluto. — What  do  you  mean  ?  I  know  my  Herodotus  as 
well  as  most  men. 

Diogenes. — Yes  j  but  for  all  that,  can  you  really  say  why 
Cyrus  conquered  so  many  provinces,  traversed  Asia,  Media, 
Hyrcania  and  Persia,  and  ravaged  in  fact  more  than  half  the 
world  ? 

Pluto. — What  a  question  !  because  he  was  an  ambitious 
king,  of  course,  who  wanted  to  have  all  the  earth  under  him. 

Diogenes. — Not  in  the  least.  It  was  because  he  wanted 
to  rescue  his  princess,  who  had  been  carried  oft^". 
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Pluton. — Quelle  princesse  ? 
Diogene. — Mandane. 
Pluton.- — Mandane  ? 

Diogene. — Oui ;  et  savez-vous  combien  elle  a  ete  enlevee 
de  fois  ? 

Pluton. — Oil  veux-tu  que  je  I'aille  chercher  ? 

Diogene. — Huit  fois. 

Minos. — Voila  une  beaute  qui  a  passe  par  bien  des  mains. 

Diogene. — Cela  est  vrai ;  mais  tous  ses  ravisseurs  etaient 
les  scelerats  du  monde  les  plus  vertueux.  Assurement  ils 
n'ont  pas  ose  lui  toucher. 

Pluton. — J'en  doute.  Mais  laissons  lii  ce  fou  de  Diogene. 
II  faut  parler  a  Cyrus  lui-meme.  Eh  bien!  Cyrus,  il  faut 
combattre.  Je  vous  ai  envoyc  chercher  pour  vous  donner  le 
commandement  de  mes  troupes.  II  ne  repond  rien  !  Qu'a- 
t-il  ?     Vous  diriez  qu'il  ne  sait  oii  il  est. 

Cyrus. — Eh  !  divine  Princesse  !  ' 

Pluton. — Quoi  ? 

Cyrus. — Ah  !  injuste  Mandane  ! 

P/tt/ow.— Plait-il  ? 

Cyrus. — Tu  me  flattes,  trop  complaisant  Feraulas.  Es-tu 
si  peu  sage  que  de  penser  que  Mandane,  I'illustre  Mandane, 
puisse  jamais  tourner  les  yeux  sur  I'infortune  Artamcne? 
Aimons-la  toutefois ;  mais  aimerons-nous  une  cruelle  ?  ser- 
virons-nous  une  insensible  ?  adorerons-nous  une  inexorable  ? 
Oui,  Cyrus,  il  faut  aimer  une  cruelle.  Oui,  Artamcne,  il 
faut  servir  une  insensible.  Oui,  ills  de  Cambyse,  il  faut 
adorer  Tinexorablefille  de  Cyaxare. 

Pluton. — II  est  fou.     Je  crois  que  Diogene  a  dit  vrai. 

Diogene. — Vous  voyez  bien  que  vous  ne  saviez  pas  sor» 
histoire.  Mais  faites  approcher  son  ecuyer  Feraulasj  il  ne 
demande  pas  mieux  que  de  vous  la  conter ;  il  sait  par  cceur 
tout  ce  qui  s'est  passe  dans  I'esprit  de  son  maitre,  et  a  tenu 
un  registre  exact  de  toutes  les  paroles  que  son  maitre  a  dites 
en  lui-meme  depuis  qu'il  est  au  monde,  avec  un  rouleau  de 
ses  lettres  qu'il  a  toujours  dans  sa  poche.  A  la  verite,  vous 
etes  en  danger  de  bailler  un  peu  ;  car  ses  narrations  ne  sont 
pas  fort  courtes. 

Pluton. — Oh  !  j'ai  bien  le  temps  de  cela  ! 
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Pluto. — What  princess  ? 

Diogenes. — Mandane. 

Pluto. — Mandane  ? 

Diogenes. — Yes ;  and  do  you  know  how  many  times  she 
was  run  away  with  ? 

Pluto. — How  on  earth  should  I  know  ? 

Diogenes. — Eight  times. 

Minos. — She  was  a  beauty,  who  passed  through  a  good 
many  hands. 

Diogenes. — That's  true  !  but  those  who  carried  her  off, 
were  the  most  virtuous  villains  in  the  world.  They  certainly 
did  not  dare  take  any  liberties  with  her. 

Pluto. — I  rather  doubt  that.  But  never  mind  that  mad- 
man Diogenes.  We  must  speak  to  Cyrus  himself.  Well ! 
Cyrus,  we  must  fight.  I  have  sent  for  you  to  give  you 
the  command  of  my  troops.  He  does  not  answer  !  What 
is  the  matter  with  him  ?  He  does  not  seem  to  know  where 
he  is. 

Cyrus. — Oh  !  divine  Princess  ! 

Pluto.— Whzt  ? 

Cyrus. — Ah  !  cruel  Mandane  ! 

Pluto. — I  beg  your  pardpn  ? 

Cyrus. — You  flatter  me,  too  indulgent  Feraulas.  Have  you 
so  little  wisdom  as  to  suppose  that  Mandane,  great  Mandane, 
could  ever  turn  her  eyes  towards  the  unfortunate  Artamenes  ? 
I  will  love  her  all  the  same ;  but,  can  I  love  one  so  cruel  ? 
Ciin  I  serve  one  so  cold  ?  can  -I  adore  one  so  inflexible  ? 
Yes,  Cyrus,  you  must  love  a  tigress.  Yes,  Artamenes,  you 
must  serve  a  statue.  Yes,  son  of  Cambyses,  you  must  adore 
the  inflexible  daughter  of  Cyaxares. 

Pluto. — He  is  mad.     I  think  Diogenes  is  right. 

Diogenes. — You  see,  you  did  not  know  his  history.  But 
call  up  his  squire  Feraulas ;  he  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
tell  it  you ;  he  knows  by  heart  all  that  has  passed  in  the 
mind  of  his  master,  and  has  kept  an  exact  account  of  all  the 
words  his  master  has  said  to  himself,  since  he  was  born, 
with  a  pile  of  his  letters  which  he  always  keeps  in  his 
pocket.  To  tell  the  truth,  you  are  rather  in  danger  of  being 
bored  ;  for  his  stories  are  never  very  short. 

Pluto. — Much  time  I've  got  for  that ! 
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Cyrus. — Mais,  trop  engageante  personne 

Pluton. — Quel  langage  !  A-t-on  jamais  parle  de  la  sorte  ? 
Mais  dites-moi,  vous,  trop  pleurant  Artamene,  est-ce  que 
vous  n'avez  pas  envie  de  combattre  ? 

Cyrus. — Eh !  de  grace,  genereux  Pluton,  souffrez  que 
j'aille  entendre  I'histoire  d'Aglatidas  et  d'Amestris,  qu'on  me 
va  center.  Rendons  ce  devoir  a  deux  illustres  malheureux. 
Cependant  voici  le  fidele  Feraulas,  que  je  vous  laisse,  qui 
vous  instruira  positivement  de  I'histoire  de  ma  vie,  et  de 
rimpossibilite  de  mon  bonheur. 

Pluton. — Je  n'en  veux  point  etre  instruit,  moi.  Qu'on  me 
chasse  ce  grand  pleureur. 

Cyrus. — Eh  !  de  grace  !  .  , 

Pluton. — Si  tu  ne  sors.  ... 

Cyrus. — En  effet.  ... 

Pluton. — Si  tu  ne  t'en  vas.  .  .  . 

Cyrus. — En  mon  particulier.  .  .  . 

Pluton. — Si  tu  ne  te  retires  ...  A  la  fin  le  voil^  dehors. 
A-t-on  jamais  vu  tant  pleurer  ? 

Diogene. — Vraiment,  il  n'est  pas  au  bout,  puisqu,  il  n'en  est 
qu'^  I'histoire  d'Aglatidas  et  d'Amestris.  II  a  encore  neuf 
gros  tomes  ii  faire  ce  joli  metier. 

Pluton. —  He  bien  !  qu'il  remplisse,  s'il  veut,  cent  volumes 
de  ses  folies.  J'ai  d'autres  affaires  presentement  qu'^ 
I'entendre.  Mais  quelle  est  cette  femme  que  je  vois  qui 
arrive  ? 

Diogene. — Ne  reconnaissez-vous  pas  Tomyris  ? 

Pluton. — Quoi !  cette  reine  sauvage  des  Massagetes,  qui 
fit  plonger  la  tete  de  Cyrus  dans  unvaisseau  de  sang  humain  ? 
celle-ci  ne  pleurera  pas,  j'en  reponds.  Qu'est-ce  qu'elle 
cherche  ? 

Tomyris. — 

"  Que  Ton  cherche  partout  mes  tablettes  perdues ; 
Et  que,  sans  les  ouvrir,  elles  me  soient  rendues." 

Diogene. — Des  tablettes  !  Je  ne  les  ai  pas,  au  moins. 
Ce  n'est  pas  un  meuble  pour  moi  que  des  tablettes  j  et 
Ton  prend  assez  de  soin  de  retenir  mes  bons  mots,  sans 
que  j'aie  besoin  de  les  recueillirmoi-memedans  des  tablettes. 

Pluton. — Je  pense  qu'elle  ne  fera  que  chercher  Elle  a 
tantot  visite  tous  les  coins  et  recoins  de  cette  salle.  Qu'y 
avait-il  done  de  si  precieux  dans  vos  tablettes,  grande  reine  ? 
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Cyrus. — But,  too  enthralling  creature.  .  .  . 

Pluto. — What  language  !  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  like 
it  ?  But  tell  me,  too  careful  Artamenes,  have  you  no  wish 
to  fight  ? 

Cyrus. — Oh  !  for  heaven's  sake,  generous  Pluto,  allow  me 
to  go  and  hear  the  story  of  Aglatidas  and  Amestris,  that  I 
am  just  going  to  be  told.  Let  me  render  that  service  to  two 
such  famous  unfortunates.  Meanwhile,  I  will  leave  you  the 
faithful  Feraulas,  who  will  instruct  you  positively  in  the 
history  of  my  life,  and  the  impossibility  of  my  happiness. 

Pluto. — I  don't  want  to  be  instructed  in  it,  I  tell  you. 
Turn  out  this  blubbering  fool. 

Cyrus. — Oh  !  for  heaven's  sake  ! 

Pluto. — If  you  don't  go.  .  .  . 

Cyrus. — I  am  just  going.  ... 

Pluto. — If  you  won't  take  yourself  off 

Cyrus. — In  my  private  opinion 

Pluto. — Go  out  will  you,  or,  .  .  .  At  last  he  has  gone. 
Did  you  ever  see  such  lamentation  ? 

Diogenes. — Really  he  is  a  long  way  from  the  end,  if  he  has 
only  got  to  the  story  of  Aglatidas  and  Amestris.  He  has 
nine  more  long  volumes  to  practice  that  pretty  calling. 

Pluto. — Well  then  !  let  him  fill  a  hundred  volumes  with 
his  follies  if  he  likes.  I  have  got  other  things  to  attend  to 
than  that.     But  who  is  this  woman  coming  ? 

Diogenes. — Don't  you  recognize  Tomyris  ? 

Pluto. — What!  that  savage  queen  of  the  Massagetae,  who 
plunged  the  head  of  Cyrus  in  a  vessel  of  human  blood  ? 
She  won't  cry,  I'll  answer  for  it.     What  is  she  looking  for  ? 

Tomyris. — 
"  Let  search  be  made  everywhere  for  my  lost  tablets. 
And  let  them  be  returned  unopened  to  me." 

Diogenes. — Tablets  !  Well,  I  have  not  got  them.  Tablets 
are  not  the  kind  of  appurtenances  for  me ;  and  people  take 
enough  care  to  remember  my  sayings,  without  my  troubling 
to  write  them  down  in  tablets. 

Pluto. — I  believe  she  will  do  nothing  but  seek.  Just  now 
she  searched  in  all  the  nooks  and  corners  of  this  hall.  What 
was  there  so  precious  in  your  tablets,  then,  great  queen  ? 
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Tomyris. — Un  madrigal  que  j'ai  fait  ce  matin  pour  le 
charmant  ennemi  que  j'aime. 

Minos. — Helas  !  qu'elle  est  doucereuse  ! 

Diogene. — Je  suis  fache  que  ses  tablettes  soient  perdues. 
Je  serais  curieux  de  voir  un  madrigal  massagete. 

Pluton. — Mais  qui  est  done  ce  charmant  ennemi  qu'elle 
aime? 

Diogene. — C'est  ce  meme  Cyrus  qui  vient  de  sortir  tout  i 
I'heure. 

Pluton. — Bon !  aurait-elle  fait  egorger  I'objet  de  sa 
passion  ? 

Diogene. — Egorger !  C'est  une  erreur  dont  on  a  ete  abuse 
seulement  durant  vingt-cinq  siecles ;  et  cela  par  la  faute 
du  gazetier  de  Scythie,  qui  repandit  mal  a  propos  la  nouvelle 
de  sa  mort  sur  un  faux  bruit.  On  en  est  detrompe  depuis 
(juatorze  ou  quinze  ans. 

Pluton. — Vraiment  je  le  croyais  encore,  Cependant,  soit 
que  le  gazetier  de  Scythie  se  soit  trompe  ou  non,  qu'elle  s'en 
aille  dans  ces  galeries  chercher,  si  elle  veut,  son  charmant 
ennemi,  et  qu'elle  ne  s'opiniatre  pas  davantage  a  retrouver 
des  tablettes  que  vraisemblablement  elle  a  perdues  par  sa 
negligence,  et  que  surement  aucun  de  nous  n'a  voices. 
Mais  quelle  est  cette  voix  robuste  que  j'entends  la-bas  qui 
fredonne  un  air  ? 

Diogene. — C'est  ce  grand  borgne  d'Horatius  Codes  qui 
chante  ici  proche,  comme  m'a  dit  un  de  vos  gardes,  a  un 
echo  qu'il  a  trouve,  une  chanson  qu'il  a  faite  pour  Clelie, 

Pluton. — Qu'a  done  ce  fou  de  Minos,  qu'il  creve  de 
rire? 

Minos. — Et  qui  ne  rirait  ?  Horatius  Codes  chantant  k 
I'echo ! 

Pluton. — II  est  vrai  que  la  chose  est  assez  nouvelle.  Cela 
est  k  voir.  Qu'on  le  fasse  entrer,  et  qu'il  n'interrompe  point 
pour  cela  sa  chanson,  que  Minos  vraisemblablement  sera 
bien  aise  d'entendre  de  plus  pres. 

Minos. — Assurement. 

Horatius  Codes  (chantant  la  reprise  de  la  chanson  qu'il 
chante  dans  Clelie). — 

"  Et  Phenisse  meme  publie 
Qu'il  n'est  rien  si  beau  que  Clelie." 
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Tomyris. — A  madrigal  that  I  composed  this  morning  for 
the  charming  enemy  1  love. 

Minos. — Alas  !  how  soft-spoken  she  is ! 

Diogenes. — I  am  sorry  her  tablets  are  lost.  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  seen  a  Massagetean  madrigal. 

Pluto. — But  who  is  the' charming  enemy  she  loves  ? 

Diogenes. — "Why,  that  same  Cyrus,  who  has  just  gone 
out. 

Pluto. — Nonsense  !  would  she  have  had  the  man  she  loved 
murdered  ? 

Diogenes. — Murdered !  That  is  a  mistake  that  people 
have  been  led  into  for  about  live-and-twenty  centuries ;  the 
fault  of  the  Scythian  gazetteer,  who  stupidly  spread  the  news 
of  his  death  on  a  false  rumour.  People  have  known  better 
for  the  last  fourteen  or  fifteen  years. 

Pluto. — Well,  I  really  still  believed  it.  However,  whether 
the  Scythian  journalist  mistook  or  not,  let  her  go  and  search 
for  her  charming  enemy,  if  she  likes,  in  those  passages,  and 
stop  her  hunting  any  more  for  her  tablets,  which  she  has 
evidently  lost  by  her  carelessness,  and  which  none  of  us 
have  stolen.  But  whose  is  that  strong  voice  that  I  hear  in 
the  distance  humming  a  tune  ? 

Diogenes. — It  is  that  great  one-eyed  Horatius  Codes  who, 
as  one  of  your  guards  tells  me,  is  singing  near  here,  to  an 
echo  he  has  found,  a  song  he  has  made  to  Clelia. 

Pluto. — What's  the  matter  with  this  idiot  Minos  ?  He  ia 
bursting  with  laughter. 

Minos. — And  who  would  not  laugh  r  Horatius  Codes 
singing  to  the  echo  ! 

Pluto. — It  is  true  that  this  is  something  new.  It  is  worth 
seeing.  Make  him  come  in,  but  don't  let  him  stop  his 
singing  for  all  that,  as  Minos  evidently  would  like  to  hear 
him  nearer. 

Minos. — Certainly. 

Horatius  Codes  {singing  the  burden  of  tha  song  he  sings  in 
Clelia).— 

"  And  Phenice  herself  proclaims 
That  there's  nothing  so  lovely  as  Clelia." 
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Diogene. — Je  pense  reconnaitre  I'air  :  c'est  sur  le  chant  de 
Toinon  la  belle  jardiniere. 

"  Ce  n'etait  pas  de  I'eau  de  rose, 
Mais  de  I'eau  de  quelque  autre  chose. 
Horatius  Codes. — 

*'  Et  Phenisse  meme  publie 
Qu'il  n'est  rien  si  beau  que  Clelie." 
PLuton. — Quelle  est  done  cette  Phenisse  ? 
Diogene. — C'est  une  dame  des  plus  galantes  et  des  plus 
spirituelles  de  la  ville  de  Capoue,  mais  qui  a  une  trop  grande 
opinion  de  sa  beaute,  et  qu' Horatius  Codes  raille  dans  cet 
impromptu  de  sa  fa9on,  dont  il  a  compose  aussi  le  chant,  en 
lui  faisant  avouer  ^  elle-meme  que  tout  cede  en  beaute  a 
Clelie. 

Minos. — Je  n'eusse  jamais  cru  que  cet  illustre  Romain  fut 
si  excellent  musicien,  et  si  habile  faiseur  d'impromptus. 
Cependant  je  vois  bien  par  celui-ci  qu'il  y  est  maitre  passe. 

Pluton. — Et  moi,  je  vois  bien  que,  pour  s'amuser  a  de 
semblables  petitesses,  il  faut  qu'il  ait  entierement  perdu  le 
sens.  He !  Horatius  Codes,  vous  qui  etiez  autrefois  si 
determine  soldat,  et  qui  avez  defendu  vous  seul  un  pont 
contre  toute  une  armee,  de  quoi  vous  etes-vous  avise  de 
vous  faire  berger  apres  votre  mort  ?  et  qui  est  le  fou  ou  la 
folle  qui  vous  ont  appris  a  chanter  ? 

Horatius  Codes. — 

"Et  Phenisse  meme  publie 
Qu'il  n'est  rien  si  beau  que  Clelie." 

Minos. — II  se  ravit  dans  son  chant. 

Pluton. — Oh!  qu'il  s'en  aille  dans  mes  galeries  chercher, 
s'il  veut,  un  nouv.el  echo.     Qu'on  I'emmene. 

Horatius  Codes,  s'en  allant  et  toujours  chantant. 
"  Et  Phenisse  meme  publie 
Qu'il  n'est  rien  si  beau  que  Clelie." 

Pluton. — Le  fou !  le  fou !  Ne  viendra-t-il  point  k  la  fin 
une  personne  raisonnable  ? 

Diogene. — Vous  allez  avoir  bien  de  la  satisfaction ;  car  je 
vois  entrer  la  plus  illustre  de  toutes  les  dames  romaines, 
cette  Clelie  qui  passa  le  Tibre  i  la  nage,  pour  se  derober 
du  camp  de  Porsenna,  et  dont  Horatius  Codes,  comma 
vous  venez  de  le  voir,  est  amoureux. 
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Diogenes. — I  think  I  know  that  tune  3  it  is  the  song  of 
"Toinon  the  fair  gardener." 

"  Water  of  roses  it  was  not, 
But  water  of  something,  I  wonder  what  ? 

Horalius  Codes. — 

"  But  even  Phenice  allows 
That  Clelia's  fairer  than  all." 

Pluto. — Who  is  Phenice  ? 

Diogenes. — She  is  one  of  the  finest  and  wittiest  ladies  of 
the  town  of  Capua,  but  who  was  too  proud  of  her  beauty, 
and  whom  Horatius  Codes  mocks  thus  in  this  impromptu 
of  his,  of  which  he  has  also  composed  the  tune,  by  making 
her  confess  of  her  own  accord  that  everything  yields  in 
beauty  to  Clelia. 

Minos. — I  should  never  have  guessed  that  that  famous 
Roman  would  have  been  such  an  excellent  musician,  or  such 
a  clever  composer  of  impromptus.  However,  I  can  see  by 
this  that  he  is  very  well  up  in  it. 

Pluto. — And  I  think  that  he  must  have  quite  lost  his 
senses  to  amuse  himself  with  such  rubbish.  Hi  !  Horatius 
Codes,  you  who  were  once  such  a  determined  soldier,  and 
who  defended  a  bridge  alone  against  a  whole  army,  what  put 
it  into  your  head  to  turn  shepherd  after  your  death  ?  And 
what  mad  man  or  woman  taught  you  to  sing  ? 

Horatius  Codes. — 

"  And  Phenice  herself  allows 
That  Clelia's  fairer  than  all." 
Minos. — He  is  lost  with  delight  in  his  song. 
Pluto. — Oh !    let  him  go   into   my  passages,  and   find   a 
new  echo  if  he  likes.     Take  him  away. 

Horatius  Codes  (going  away,  still  singing). — 
"  And  Phenice  herself  allows 
That  Clelia's  fairer  than  all." 
Pluto. — The   idiot !    the    idiot !      Will    nobody  with  any 
sense  ever  corne  ? 

Diogenes. — You  will  now  be  quite  satisfied,  for  I  see  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  Roman  ladies  entering — Clelia, 
who  swam  across  the  Tiber,  escaping  from  the  camp  of 
Porsenna,  and  with  whom,  as  you  just  saw,  Horatius  Codes 
is  in  love. 
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Pluton. — J'ai  cent  fois  admire  I'audace  de  cette  fille  dans 
Tite-Live;  mais  je  meurs  de  jjeur  que  Tite-Live  n'ait  encdre 
menti.     Qu'en  dis-tu,  Diogene  ? 

Dioghie. — Ecoutez  ce  quelle  vous  va  dire. 

CleLie. — Est-il  vrai,  sage  roi  des  enfers,  qu'une  troupe  de 
mutins  ait  ose  se  soulever  contre  Pluton,  le  vertueux  Pluton  r 

Pluton. — Ah !  i  la  fin  nous  avons  trouve  une  personne 
raisonnable.  Oul,  ma  fille,  il  est  vrai  que  les  criminels  dans 
le  Tartare  ont  pris  les  armes,  et  que  nous  avons  envoye 
chercher  les  heros  dans  les  Champs  Elysees  et  ailleurs,  pour 
nous  secourir. 

Clelie. — Mais,  de  grace,  seigneur,  les  rebelles  ne  songent- 
ils  point  ii  exciter  quelque  trouble  dans  le  royaume  de  Tendre  ? 
car  je  serais  au  desespoir  s'ils  etaient  seulement  postes  dans 
le  village  de  Petits-Soins.  N'ont-ils  point  pris  Billets-Doux 
ou  Billets-Galants  ? 

Pluton. — De  quel  pays  parle-t-elle  li  ?  Je  ne  me  souviens 
point  de  I'avoir  vu  dans  la  carte. 

Dioghie. — II  est  vrai  que  Ptolemee  n'en  a  point  parle  ; 
mais  on  a  fait  depuis  pen  de  nouvelles  decouvertes.  Et 
puis  ne  voyez-vous  pas  que  c'est  du  pays  de  Galanterie 
qu'elle  vous  parle  ? 

Pluton. — C'est  un  pays  que  je  ne  connais  point. 

Clelie. — En  effet,  I'illustre  Diogene  raisonne  tout-i-fait 
juste.  Car  il  y  a  trois  sortes  de  Tendre :  Tendre-sur- 
Estime,  Tendre-sur-IUclination,  et  Tendre-sur- Reconnais- 
sance. Lorsque  Ton  veut  arriver  il  Tendre-sur-Estime,  il 
faut  aller  d'abord  au  village  de  Petits-Soins,  et  .  .  .  . 

Pluton. — Je  vois  bien,  la  belle  fille,  que  vous  savez  par- 
faitement  la  geographic  du  royaume  de  Tendre,  et  qu'i  un 
homme  qui  vous  aimera  vous  ferez  voir  bien  du  pays  dans  ce 
royaume.  Mais  pour  moi,  qui  ne  le  connais  point,  et  qui  ne 
le  veux  point  connaitre,  je  vous  dirai  franchement  que  je  ne 
sais  si  ces  trois  villages  et  ces  trois  fleuves  menent  i  Tendre, 
mais  qu'il  me  parait  que  c'est  le  grand  chemin  des  Petites- 
Maisons. 

Minos. — Ce  ne  serait  pas  trop  mal  fait,  non,  d'ajouter  ce 
village-li  dans  la  carte  de  Tendre.  Je  crois  que  ce  sont  ces 
terres  inconnues  dont  on  y  veut  parler. 

Pluton. — Mais  vous,  tendre  mignonne,  vous  etes  done 
aussi  amoureuse,  a  ce  que  je  vois  ? 
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Pluto. — Many  a  time  have  I  admired  the  courage  of  that 
girl  in  Livy ;  but  I  very  much  fear  Livy  has  been  inventing 
again.     What  do  you  say  about  it,  Diogenes  ? 

Diogenes. — Listen  to  what  she  has  to  say. 

Clelia. — Is  it  true,  wise  King  of  Hades,  that  a  troop  of 
rebels  have  dared  to  rise  against  Pluto,  virtuous  Pluto  ? 

Pluto. — Ah  !  at  last  we  have  found  somebody  with  sense. 
Yes,  my  dear,  it  is  true  that  the  criminals  in  Tartarus  have 
taken  up  arms,  and  that  we  have  sent  for  the  heroes  in  the 
Elysian  fields  and  elsewhere,  to  help  us. 

Clelia. — But  pray,  my  lord,  are  not  the  rebels  intent  on 
exciting  some  commotion  in  the  Kingdom  of  Sentiment  ? 
I  should  indeed  be  sad  if  they  were  only  posted  in  the  village 
of  Soft  Attentions.  Have  not  they  taken  Love  letters  and 
Tender  epistles  ? 

Pluto. — What  country  is  she  talking  about  ?  I  do  not 
remember  ever  having  seen  it  on  the  map. 

Diogenes. — It  is  true  that  Ptolemy  does  not  mention  it,  but 
new  discoveries  have  been  made  since.  And  then,  don't 
you  see  that  she  is  talking  of  the  land  of  courtship  ? 

Pluto. — ^That  is  a  country  of  which  I  know  nothing, 

Clelia. — Forsooth,  illustrious  Diogenes  speaks  rightly,  for 
there  are  three  sorts  of  sentiment — namely:  on-esteem,  on- 
inclination,  and  on-gratitude.  When  you  want  to  reach 
sentiment  on-esteem,  you  miist  first  go  to  the  village  of 
Soft  Attentions,  and  .... 

Pluto. — I  see,  my  charming  girl,  that  you  are  well  up  in 
the  geography  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sentiment,  and  that  you 
could  show  a  man  who  loved  you  over  many  a  long  mile  in 
that  kingdom.  But  for  me,  who  don't  know  it,  and  don't 
want  to  know  it — I  will  tell  you  frankly  that  I  can't  say 
whether  these  three  villages  and  these  three  rivers  lead  to 
Love,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  they  are  on  the  high  road  to 
the  madhouse. 

Minos. — It  really  would  not  be  a  mistake  to  add  that  village 
to  the  map  of  Love.  I  think  it  must  be  those  unknown 
lands  which  are  mentioned  there. 

Pluto. — But  you,  gentle  maiden,  are  in  love  too,  from  what 
I  see. 
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Clelie.  —  Oui,  seigneur;  je  vous  concede  que  j'ai  pour 
Aronce  une  amitie  qui  tient  de  I'amour  veritable :  aussi 
faut-il  avouer  que  cet  admirable  lils  du  roi  de  Clusium  a 
en  toute  sa  personne  je  ne  sais  quoi  de  si  extraordinaire 
et  de  si  peu  imaginable,  qu'ii  moins  que  d'avoir  une  durete 
de  cceur  inconcevable,  on  ne  pent  pas  s'empecher  d'avoir 
pour  lui  une  passion  tout  ii  fait  raisonnable.     Car  enfin.  .  .  . 

Pluton. — Car  enfin,  car  enfin.  .  .  .  Je  vous  dis,  moi,  que 
j'ai  pour  toutes  les  folles  une  aversion  inexplicable ;  et  que 
quand  le  fils  da  roi  de  Clusium  aurait  un  charme  inimagi- 
nable,  avec  votre  langage  inconcevable,  vous  me  feriez  plaisir 
de  vous  en  aller,  vous  et  votre  galant,  au  diable.  A  la  fin, 
la  voila  partie.  Quoi !  toujours  des  amoureux !  Personne 
ne  s'en  sauvera ;  et  un  de  ces  jours  nous  verrons  Lucrece 
galante. 

Dlogene. — Vous  en  allez  avoir  le  plaisir  tout  a  I'heure ;  car 
voici  Lucrece  en  personne. 

Pluton. — Ce  que  j'en  disais  n'est  que  pour  rire  :  a  Dieu  ne 
plaise  que  j'aie  une  si  basse  pensee  de  la  plus  vertueuse 
personne  du  monde  ! 

Diogene. — Ne  vous  y  fiez  pas.  Je  lui  trouve  I'air  bier» 
coquet.     Elle  a,  ma  foi,  les  yeux  fripons. 

Pluton. — Je  vois  bien,  Diogene,  que  tu  ne  connais  pas 
Lucrece.  Je  voudrais  que  tu  I'eusses  vue,  la  premiere  fois 
(ju'elle  entra  ici,  toute  sanglante  et  tout  echevelee.  Elle 
tenait  un  poignard  a  la  main  :  elle  avait  le  regard  farouche, 
et  la  colere  etait  encore  peinte  sur  son  visage,  malgre  les 
paleurs  de  la  mort.  Jamais  personne  n'a  porte  la  chastetc 
plus  loin  qu'elle.  Mais,  pour  t'en  convaincre,  il  ne  faut 
que  lui  demander  i  elle-meme  ce  qu'elle  pense  de  I'amour. 
Tu  verras.  Dites-nous  done,  Lucrece ;  raais  expliquez-vous 
clairement :  croyez-vous  qu'on  doive  aimer  ? 

Lucrece  (tenant  des  tablettes  a  la  main). — Faut-il  absolu- 
ment  sur  cela  vous  rendre  une  reponse  exacte  et  decisive  ? 

Pluton. — Oui. 

Lucrhce. — ^Tenez,  la  voila  clairement  enoncee  dans  ces 
tablettes.     Lisez. 

Pluton  (lisant). — "Toujours.  Ton.  si.  mais.  aimait.  d'eter- 
nelles.  helas.  amours,  d'aimer.  doux.  il.  point,  serait.  n'est. 
<iu'il."     Que  veut  dire  tout  ce  galimatias  ? 
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Clelia. — Yes,  my  lord;  I  admit  you  that  I  have  for 
Aruntins  a  soft  impeachment  which  is  akin  to  true  love, 
and  I  must  confess  that  the  admirable  son  of  the  King  of 
Clusium  has,  in  all  his  person,  something  so  uncommon 
and  so  inconceivable,  that  unless  one  had  an  exceptionally 
hard  heart,  one  could  not  help  cherishing  for  him  a  quite 
reasonable  passion.     For  really  .... 

Pluto. — For  really,  for  really.  .  .  .  Let  me  tell  you  that  I 
have  for  all  mad  women  an  inexplicable  aversion ;  and  even 
if  the  son  of  the  King  of  Clusium  had  an  unimaginable 
charm,  with  your  inconceivable  language,  you  will  do  me 
the  pleasure  to  take  yourself  off,  you  and  your  lover,  to  the 
devil.  At  last,  she  is  gone.  Oh,  dear  !  nothing  but  lovers  ! 
a  regular  epidemic,  and  one  of  these  days  we  shall  see 
Lucretia  flirting. 

Diogenes. — You  shall  have  that  pleasure  presently,  for 
here  is  Lucretia  herself. 

Pluto. — I  was  only  saying  that  for  fun ;  God  forbid  that 
I  should  have  so  low  a  thought  of  the  most  virtuous  person 
in  the  world ! 

Diogenes. — Don't  be  too  sure.  I  think  she  looks  very 
coquettish.     My  word  !  her  eyes  are  precious  saucy. 

Pluto. — I  plainly  see,  Diogenes,  that  you  do  not  know 
Lucretia.  I  wish  you  had  seen  her  when  she  first  entered 
this  place,  dishevelled  and  reeking  in  blood.  She  held  a 
dagger  in  her  hand,  her  look  was  wild,  and  rage  was 
imprinted  on  her  features  despite  the  palor  of  death. 
Never  was  any  one  more  chaste  than  she.  But  to  convince 
you,  we  have  merely  to  ask  her  herself  what  she  thinks  of 
love.  You  shall  see.  Tell  us,  Lucretia,  but  explain  your- 
self clearly ;  do  you  think  it  right  to  love  ? 

Lucretia  {holding  tablets  in  her  hand). — Must  I  really 
give  you  a  precise  and  decisive  answer  on  that  subject  ? 

Pluto.— Yes. 

Lucretia. — Here,  then,  you  will  find  it  clearly  enounced  in 
these  tablets.     Read  it. 

Pluto  (reading). — "Always,  one.  if.  but.  loved,  eternnl. 
alas.  love,  to  love,  sweet,  it.  not.  would  be.  is  not.  how  it." 
What  on  earth  is  all  that  gibberish  ? 
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Lucrece. — Je  vous  assure,  Pluton,  que  je  n'ai  jamais  rien 
dit  de  mieux  ni  de  plus  clair. 

Pluton. — Je  vols  bien  que  vous  avez  accoutume  de  parler 
fort  clairement.  Peste  soit  de  la  foUe !  Ou  a-t-on  jamais 
parle  comme  cela  ?  "  Point,  mais.  d'eternelles."  Et  ou 
veut-elle  que  jaille  chercher  un  CEdipe  pour  m'expliquer 
cette  enigme  ? 

Z)wo^ewe.  —  II  ne  f aut  pas  aller  fort  loin.  En  voici  un  qui 
entre,  et  qui  est  fort  propre  a  vous  rendre  cet  office. 

Pluton. — Qui  est-il  ? 

Diogene. — C'est  Brutus,  celui  qui  delivra  Rome  de  la 
tyrannie  des  Tarquins  r 

Pluton. — Quoi  !  cet  austere  Romain  qui  fit  mourir  ses 
enfants  pour  avoir  conspire  contre  leur  patrie  ?  Lui,  expliquer 
des  enigmes  ?     Tu  es  bien  fou,  Diogene. 

Diogene. — Je  ne  suis  point  fou.  Mais  Brutus  n'est  pas  non 
plus  cet  austere  personnage  que  vous  vous  imaginez  :  c'est 
un  esprit  naturellement  tendre  et  passionne,  qui  fait  de  fort 
jolis  vers,  et  les  billets  du  monde  les  plus  galants. 

Minos. — II  faudrait  done  que  les  paroles  de  I'enigme  fussent 
ccrites,  pour  les  lui  montrer. 

Diogene. — Que  cela  ne  vous  embarrasse  point.  II  y  a 
longtemps  que  ces  paroles  sont  ecrites  sur  les  tablettes  de 
Brutus.  Des  heros  comme  lui  sont  toujours  fournis  de 
tablettes. 

Pluton. — He  bien!  Brutus,  nous  donnerez-vous  I'explica- 
tion  des  paroles  qui  sont  sur  vos  tablettes  ? 

Brutus. —  Volontiers.  Regardez  bien.  Ne  les  sont-ce  pas 
LI?     "Toujours.  Ton.  si.  mais."  etc. 

Pluton. — Ce  les  sont  li  elles-memes. 

Brutus. — Continuez  done  de  lire.  Les  paroles  suivantes 
non-seulement  vous  feront  voir  que  j'ai  d'abord  con^u  la 
finesse  des  paroles  embrouillces  de  Lucrece ;  mais  elles  con- 
tiennent  la  reponse  precise  que  j'y  ai  faite  : 

"  Moi.  nos.  verrez.  vous.  de.  permettez.  d'eternelles.  jours, 
qu'on.  merveille.  pent,  amours,  d'aimer.  voir." 

Pluton. — Je  ne  sais  pas  si  ces  paroles  se  repondent  juste  les 
unes  aux  autres  ;  mais  je  sais  bien  que  ni  les  unes  ni  les 
autres  ne  s'entendent,  et  que  je  ne  suis  pas  d'humeur  a  faire 
le  moindre  effort  d'esprit  pour  les  concevoir. 

Diogenc^Je  vois  bien  que  c'est  k  moi  de  vous  expliquer 
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Lucretia. — I  assure  you,  Pluto,  I  have  never  said  anything 
more  exquisite  or  more  plain. 

Pluto. — 1  see  plainly  that  you  are  accustomed  to  express 
yourself  very  clearly.     A  plague  on  the  crazy  lass  !     Where 
did  one  ever  speak  like  that  ?     "Not.  But.  if.  eternal."  .  .  . 
And  where  does  she  expect  me  to  find  an  CEdipus  to  explain 
that  riddle  ? 

Diogenes. — You  will  not  have  to  go  far.  .  Here  is  one 
entering,  now,  who  is  just  the  man  to  do  you  that  service. 

PluLo. — Who  is  he  ? 

Dioaenes. — It  is  Brutus,  he  who  delivered  Rome  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  Tarqums. 

Pluto. — Who  ?  that  austere  Roman  who  had  his  sons  put 
to  death  for  having  conspired  against  their  country  ?  He 
explain  riddles  ?     You  have  lost  your  senses,  Diogenes. 

Diogenes. — Not  I,  nor  is  Brutus  that  austere  being  you 
imagine :  he  is  naturally  of  a  tender-hearted  and  loving 
disposition  ;  he  writes  sweetly  pretty  verses,  and  the  most 
gallant  epistles. 

Minos. — ^The  words  of  the  riddle  must  be  written  then, 
to  be  shown  to  him. 

Diogenes.  —  Don't  let  that  trouble  you.  Those  words  have 
long  since  been  written  on  Brutus'  tablets.  Heroes  like  him 
are  always  provided  with  tablets. 

Pluto. — Well !  Brutus,  can  you  explain  to  us  the  words 
that  are  inscribed  on  your  tablets  ? 

Brutus.  —With  pleasure — look  !  are  not  these  them  ? 
"Always,  one.  if.  but."  etc. 

Pluto. — Those  are  the  very  same. 

Brutus. — Go  on  reading.  The  following  words  will  not 
only  prove  that  I  at  once  caught  the  meaning  of  Lucretia's 
intricate  expressions  j  but  will  also  contain  the  exact  answer 
that  I  returned  to  them  : 

"  Me.  our.  shall  see.  you.  of.  allow,  eternal,  day.  that  one. 
wonder,  can.  love,  to  love,  see." 

Pluto. — I  do  not  know  if  those  words  correspond  exactly 
to  one  another ;  but  I  see  plainly,  that  none  of  them  can  be 
understood,  and  that  I  am  not  in  the  humour  to  make  the 
slightest  mental  effort  to  unravel  them. 

Diogenes. — I  see  that  I  must  explain  you  this  mystery. 

4* 
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tout  ce  mystere.  Le  mystere  est  que  ce  sont  des  paroles 
transposees.  Lucrece,  qui  est  amoureuse  et  aimee  de  Brutus, 
lui  dit  en  mots  transposes  : 

"  Qu'il  serait  doux  d'aimer,  si  Ton  aimait  toujours  ! 
Mais,  helas  !  il  n'est  point  d'eternelles  amours." 
Et  Brutus,  pour  la  rassurer,  lui  dit  en  d'autres  termes  trans- 
poses : 

"  Permettez-moi  d'aimer,  merveille  de  nos  jours ; 
Vous  verrez  qu'on  pent  voir  d'eternelles  amours." 
Pluton. — Voili  une  grosse  finesse  !  II  s'ensuit  de  hi  que 
tout  ce  qui  se  pent  dire  de  beau  est  dans  les  dictionnaires  ;  il 
n'y  a  que  les  paroles  qui  sont  transposees.  Mais  est-il 
possible  que  des  personnes  du  merite  de  Brutus  et  de  Lucrece 
en  soient  venues  a  cet  exces  d'extravagance,  de  composer  de 
semblables  bagatelles  ? 

Diogene. — C'est  pourtant  par  ces  bagatelles  qu'ils  ont  fait 
connaitre  I'un  et  I'autre  qu'ils  avaient  infiniment  d'esprit. 

Pluton. — Et  c'est  par  ces  bagatelles,  moi,  qui  je  reconnais 
qu'ils  ont  infiniment  de  folie.  Qu'on  les  chasse.  Pour  moi, 
je  ne  sais  tantot  plus  ou  j'en  suis.  Lucrece  amoureuse! 
Lucrece  coquette  !  Et  Brutus  son  galant !  Je  ne  desespere 
pas,  un  de  ces  jours,  de  voir  Diogene  lui-meme  galant. 

Diogene. — Pourquoi  non  ?     Pythagore  I'etait  bien. 

Pluton. — Pythagore  etait  galant  ? 

Diogene. — Qui,  et  ce  fut  de  Theano  sa  fille,  formee  par  lui 
a  la  galanterie,  ainsi  que  le  raconte  le  genereux  Herminius 
dans  I'histoire  de  la  vie  de  Brutus  j  ce  fut,  dis-je,  de  Theano 
(jue  cet  illustre  Romain  apprit  ce  beau  symbole,  qu'on  a 
oublie  d'ajouter  aux  autres  symboles  de  Pythagore  :  que 

"C'est  il  pousser  les  beaux  sentiments  pour  une 
maitresse,  et  i  faire  I'amour,  que  se  perfectionne  le  grand 
philosophe." 

Pluton. — J'entends.  Ce  fut  de  Theano  qu'il  sut  que  c'est 
la  folie  qui  fait  la  perfection  de  la  sagesse.  Oh !  I'admirable 
precepte !  Mais  laissons  lii  Theano.  Quelle  est  cette 
precieuse  renforcee  que  je  vois  qui  vient  A  nous  ? 

Diogene. — C'est  Sapho,  cette  fameuse  Lesbienne  qui  a 
invente  les  vers  saphiques. 

Pluton. — On  me  I'avait  depeinte  si  belle  !  Je  la  trouvc  bien 
laide  ! 
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The  mystery  is  that  they  are  transposed  words.  Lucretia 
who  is  in  love  with,  and  loved  by  Brutus,  says  to  him  in 
transposed  words  : 

"  How  sweet  t' would  be  to  love,  if  one  could  love  for  ever  ! 
But  alas  !  there  is  no  everlasting  love." 
Then  Brutus,  to  comfort    her,    says  in    other    transposed 
words  : 

"  Let  me  but  love,  O  marvel  of  our  age. 
And  you  shall  see  that  love  can  be  eternal." 

Pluto. — What  a  poor  device!  It  is  evident  from  that 
piece  of  wit  that  all  the  fine  things  which  can  be  said  are 
already  in  the  dictionaries ;  the  only  difference  is  that  the 
words  are  transposed.  But  can  worthy  persons  like  Brutus 
and  Lucretia  have  really  gone  so  absolutely  wild  as  to  com- 
pose such  utter  trash  ? 

Diogenes. — It  is,  however,  by  that  very  trash,  as  you 
call  it,  that  they  have  both  proved  themselves  to  be  exceedingly 
clever. 

Pluto. — And  by  that  trash,  I  notice  that  they  are  both 
demented.  Off  with  them.  For  my  part  I  am  beginning 
to  feel  quite  lost.  Lucretia  in  love.  Lucretia  flirting  !  and 
with  Brutus  too !  I  do  not  despair  of  seeing  Diogenes 
himself  making  love  one  of  these  days. 

Diogenes. — Why  not  ?     Pythagoras  did. 

Pluto. — Pythagoras  made  love  ? 

Diogenes. — Yes,  indeed,  and  toTheano  his  daughter  forsooth, 
trained  by  him  to  gallantry,  as  is  related  by  the  good 
Herminius  in  the  account  of  the  life  of  Brutus.  It  was,  I 
say,  from  Theano  that  that  illustrious  Roman  learnt  this 
grand  axiom,  which  by  an  oversight  was  not  added  to 
Pythagoras'  other  maxims  :  that 

"  What  makes  the  perfect  philosopher,  is  uttering  soft 
sentiments  to  a  lad}',  and  making  love." 

Pluto. — I  understand.  It  was  from  Theano  that  he  learnt 
that  insanity  is  the  perfection  of  wisdom.  Oh,  wondrous 
precept !  But  never  mind  Theano  now,  and  say  who  is  this 
outrageous  blue-stocking  coming  towards  us  ? 

Diogenes. — Oh  !  that's  Sapho,  the  famous  Lesbian  poetess, 
who  invented  Saphics. 

Pluto. — She  has  been  described  to  me  as  so  beautiful. 
Why  she  is  quite  a  fright. 
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Dioghie. — II  est  vrai  qu'elle  n'a  pas  le  teint  fort  uni,  ni  les 
traits  du  monde  les  plus  reguliers :  mais  prenez  garde  qu'il  y 
a  une  grande  opposition  du  blanc  et  du  noir  de  ses  yeux, 
comme  elle  le  dit  elle-meme  dans  I'histoire  de  sa  vie. 

Pluton. — Elle  se  donne  la  un  bizarre  agrementj  et  Cerbere, 
selon  elle,  doit  done  passer  aussi  pour  beau,  puisqu'il  a  dans 
les  yeux  la  meme  opposition. 

Diogenc. — Je  vois  qu'elle  vient  a  vous.  Elle  a  surement 
quelque  question  a  vous  faire. 

Sapho. — Je  vous  supplie,  sage  Pluton,  de  m'expliquer  fort 
au  long  ce  que  vous  pensez  de  I'amitie,  et  si  vous  croyez 
qu'elle  soit  capable  de  tendresse  aussi  bien  que  I'amour ;  car 
ce  fut  le  sujet  d'une  genereuse  conversation  que  nous  eumes 
I'autre  jour  avec  le  sage  Democede  et  I'agreable  Phaon.  De 
grace,  oubliez  done  pour  quelque  temps  le  soin  de  votre  per- 
sonne  et  de  votre  etat ;  et,  au  lieu  de  cela,  songez  a  me  bien 
definir  ce  que  c'est  que  ccEur  tendre,  tendresse  d'amitie, 
tendresse  d'amour,  tendresse  d'inclination,  et  tendresse  de 
passion, 

Minos. — Oh !  celle-ci  est  la  plus  folle  de  toutes  :  elle  a  la 
mine  d'avoir  gate  toutes  les  autres. 

Pluton. — Mais  regardez  cette  impertinente  !  c'est  bien  le 
temps  de  resoudre  des  questions  d'amour,  que  le  jour  d'une 
revoke. 

Diogene. — Vous  avez  pourtant  autorite  pour  le  faire;  et 
tous  les  jours  les  heros  que  vous  venez  de  voir,  sur  le  point 
de  donner  une  bataille  oil  il  s'agit  du  tout  pour  eux,  au  lieu 
d'employer  le  temps  i  encourager  les  soldats  et  :\  ranger 
leurs  armees,  s'occupent  il  entendre  I'histoire  de  Timarete  ou 
de  Berelise,  dont  la  plus  haute  aventure  est  quelquefois  un 
billet  perdu  ou  un  bracelet  egare. 

Pluton. — Ho  bien  !  s'ils  sont  fous,  je  ne  veux  pas  leur 
ressembler,  et  principalement  a  cette  precieuse  ridicule.* 

Sapho. — Eh !  de  grace,  seigneur,  defaites-vous  de  cet  air 


*  Pour  I'expression  Precieuse  ridicule  voir  Moliere.  La  faculte 
que  poss6de  la  langue  fran^aise  de  faire  dun  adjectif  un  substantif, 
et  celle  de  doubler  ce  substantif  a  I'aide  du  genre  feminin  lui  donne 
une  foule  de  mots  intraduisibles  en  Anglais.  Les  mots,  Pr^cieux 
Fr^cieuses,  peignaient  les  Elegants  dedaigneux  du  dix  septieme  si^cle 
en  France.  Leurs  sots  imitateurs  ont  inspire  a  Moliere  la  matiere 
de  sa  com6die. 
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Diogenes. — 'Tis  true  her  brow  is  not  smooth,  nor  her 
features  regular ;  but  notice  the  great  contrast  there  is 
between  the  white  and  the  black  of  her  eyes,  as  she  states  it 
herself  in  the  history  of  her  own  life. 

Pluto. — That  is  a  strange  point  to  claim  as  ornamental. 
According  to  her,  then,  Cerberus  might  go  in  for  good  looks, 
as  he  has  just  the  same  contrast  in  his  eyes. 

Diogenes. — I  see  she  is  coming  towards  us.  She  must 
have  some  question  to  put  to  you. 

Sapho. — I  beseech  you,  wise  Pluto,  to  explain  fully  to  me 
what  you  think  of  friendship,  and  if  you  believe  it  is  as 
capable  of  affection  as  love  is  ;  for  that  was  the  subject  of  a 
genial  conversation  we  had  the  other  day  with  Democedes 
the  wise,  and  the  delightful  Phaon.  I  pray  you,  forget  for  a 
time  the  cares  of  your  person  and  your  state  ;  and  instead  of 
that,  try  to  define  to  me  clearly,  what  is  meant  by  tender 
heart,  tenderness  of  friendship,  tenderness  of  love,  tenderness 
of  inclination,  and  tenderness  of  passion. 

Minos. — Oh !  this  is  the  maddest  woman  of  the  lot,  and  it 
is  as  likely  as  not  that  she  spoilt  the  rest  of  them. 

Pluto. — What  can  the  goose  be  thinking  of  to  use  a  day 
of  insurrection  as  a  time  for  settling  points  of  love  ! 

Diogenes. — However,  you  certainly  have  authority  to  do 
that,  for  every  day  the  heroes  yau  have  just  seen  on  the  brink 
of  an  engagement  which  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  for 
them,  instead  of  employing  their  time  in  encouraging  their 
soldiers  and  marshalling  their  forces,  are  lost  in  listening  to 
the  story  of  Timarates  or  Berelisa,  whose  chiefest  adventure 
is  perchance  a  lost  letter,  or  a  mislaid  bracelet. 

Pluto. — Well !  if  they  are  mad,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  like 
them,  and  less  than  any  like  that  nonsensical  pretiosa.* 

Sapho.  — Oh  I  for   heaven's   sake,  my  lord,  lay  aside  the 


*  For  the  expression  "precieuse  ridicule,"  see  Moliere.  The 
French  language  with  its  two-fold  power  of  making  an  adjective 
act  as  a  substantive,  and  having  a  feminine  and  a  masculine 
form  for  it,  offers  a  serious  difficulty  for  finding  equivalents  in 
English.  The  noun  precieux  and  precieuse  signified  the  fastidious 
exquisites  of  the  17th  century  in  France.  The  false  imitations  of  the 
real  thing  gave  Moliere  the  materials  for  his  play. 
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grossier  et  provincial  de  I'enfer,  et  songez  a  prendre  I'air  de  la 
belle  galanterie  de  Carthage  et  de  Capoue.  A  vous  dire  le 
vrai,  pour  decider  un  point  aussi  important  que  celui  que  je 
vous  propose,  je  souhaiterais  fort  que  toutes  nos  genereuses 
amies  et  nos  illustres  amis  fussent  ici.  Mais,  en  leur  absence, 
le  sage  Minos  representera  le  discret  Phaon,  et  I'enjoue 
Diogene  le  galant  Esope. 

Piuton. — Attends,  attends,  je  m'en  vais  te  faire  venir  ici  une 
personneavecqui  lierconversation.  Qu'onm'appelleTisiphone. 

Sapho. — Qui  ?  Tisiphone  ?  Je  la  connais,  et  vous  ne 
serez  peut-etre  pas  fachc  que  je  vous  en  fasse  voir  le  portrait, 
que  j'ai  deja  compose  par  precaution,  dans  le  dessein  oil  je 
suis  de  I'inserer  dans  quelqu'une  des  histoires  que  nous 
autres  faiseurs  et  faiseuses  de  romans  sommes  obliges  de 
raconter  ii  chaque  livre  de  notre  roman. 

Plutofi. — Le  portrait  d'une  furie  !    Voila  un  etrange  projet. 

Diogetie. — II  n'est  pas  si  etrange  que  vous  pensez.  En 
effet,  cette  meme  Sapho,  que  vous  voyez,  a  peint  dans  ses 
ouvrages  beaucoup  de  genereuses  amies,  qui  ne  surpassent 
guere  en  beaute  Tisiphone,  et  qui  neanmoins,  a  la  faveur  des 
mots  galants  et  des  fagons  de  parler  elegantes  et  precieuses 
qu'elle  jette  dans  leurs  peintures,  ne  laissent  pas  de  passer 
pour  de  dignes  heroines  de  roman. 

Minos. — Je  ne  sais  si  c'est  curiosite  ou  folic  ;  mais  je  vous 
avoue  que  je  meurs  d'envie  de  voir  un  si  bizarre  portrait. 

Piuton. — He  bien  done,  qu'elle  vous  le  montre,  j'y  consens. 
II  faut  bien  vous  contenter.  Nous  allons  voir  comment  elle 
s'y  prendra  pour  rendre  la  plus  effroyable  des  Eumenides 
agreable  et  gracieuse. 

Diogene. — Ce  n'est  pas  une  affaire  pour  elle,  et  elle  a  deja 
fait  un  pareil  chef-d'ceuvre  en  peignant  la  vertueuse  Aricidie. 
Ecoutons  done ;  car  je  la  vois  qui  tire  le  portrait  de  sa  poche. 

Sapho  (lisant). — L'illustre  fille  dont  j'ai  a  vous  entretenir  a 
en  toute  sa  personne  je  ne  sais  quoi  de  si  furieusement 
extraordinaire  et  de  si  terriblement  merveilleux,  que  jenesuis 
pas  mediocrement  embarrassee  quand  je  songe  a  vous  en 
tracer  le  portrait. 

Minos. — Voili  les  adverbes  furieusement  et  terrible- 

Sapho,  c'est  Scud^ry,  et  le  portrait  de  Tisiphone  est  le  sien. 
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coarse  and  countrified  demeanour  of  Hades,  and  endeavour  to 
assume  the  select  and  proper  mode  of  Carthage  and  Capua. 
To  tell  the  truth,  to  decide  such  an  important  question  as 
the  one  I  proposed  to  you,  I  very  much  wish  that  our 
noble  and  illustrious  friends  were  here,  but  in  their  absence, 
wise  Minos  shall  represent  discreet  Phaon,  and  gay  Diogenes 
the  gallant  ^Esop. 

Pluto. — ^Wait  a  moment.  I'll  send  for  some  one  who  will 
talk  to  you.     Fetch  Tisiphone. 

Sapho. — "Who  ?  Tisiphone  ?  I  know  her,  and  perhaps 
you  will  not  be  sorry  if  I  trace  her  portrait  for  you,  a  portrait 
I  have  already  prudently  composed,  meaning  to  insert  it  in 
one  of  the  stories  that  we,  authors  and  authoresses,  are 
obliged  to  relate  in  each  book  of  our  romance. 

Pluto. — The  portrait  of  a  fury  ?     That  is  a  strange  idea. 

Diogenes. —  It  is  not  so  strange  as  you  think.  In  fact, 
Sapho,  whom  you  see  there,  has  depicted  in  her  works  many 
of  her  noble  friends,  who  are  no  greater  beauties  than 
Tisiphone,  but,  for  all  that,  owing  to  the  fashionable  ex- 
pressions, and  the  elegant  and  romantic  phraseology  in  which 
she  depicts  them,  still  manage  to  pass  for  worthy  heroines  of 
romance. 

Minos. — I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  curiosity  or  folly ; 
but  I  must  confess  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  so 
uncommon  a  picture. 

Pluto. — All  right  then ;  let  her  show  it  you.  I  am  agree- 
able. You  must  be  contented.  We  shall  see  how  she  will 
manage  to  make  the  most  fearful  of  the  Eumenides  pleasing 
and  graceful. 

Diogenes. — Oh,  that  is  nothing  to  her  ;  she  has  already  done 
a  similar  work  of  art,  in  painting  the  virtuous  Aricidia;  listen, 
for  I  see  her  drawing  the  portrait  from  her  pocket. 

Sapho  (reading). — The  illustrious  maiden,  with  whom  I 
am  about  to  entertain  you,  has  in  her  person  something 
so  intensely  unusual,  and  so  tremendously  marvellous,  that 
I  am  not  a  little  embarrassed  in  attempting  to  trace  her 
portrait. 

Miyios. — The  adverbs  intensely  and  tremendously  appear 

Sapho  is  Scudery,  and  the  portrait  of  Tisiphone  is  her  own. 
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MENT  qui  sont,  il  mon  avis,  bien  places  et  tout  ii  fait  en  leur 
lieu. 

Sapho  {continue  de  lire). — Tisiphone  a  naturellement  la 
taille  fort  haute,  et  passant  de  beaucoup  la  mesure  des 
personnes  de  son  sexe ;  mais  pourtant  si  degagee,  si  libre  et 
si  bien  proportionnee  en  toutes  ses  parties,  que  son  enormite 
meme  lui  sied  admirablement  bien.  Elle  a  les  yeux  petits, 
mais  pleins  de  feu,  vifs,  pergants,  et  bordes  d'un  certain 
vermilion  qui  en  releve  prodigieusement  I'eclat.  Ses  cheveux 
sont  naturellement  boucles  et  annelcs  ;  et  Ton  peut  dire  que 
ce  sont  autant  de  serpents  qui  s'entortillent  les  uns  dans  les 
autres,  et  se  jouent  nonchalamment  autour  de  son  visage. 
Son  teint  n'a  point  cette  couleur  fade  et  blanchatre  des 
femmes  de  Scythie  ;  mais  il  tient  beaucoup  de  ce  brun  male 
et  noble  que  donne  le  soleil  aux  Africaines  qu'il  favorise  le  plus 
pres  de  ses  regards.  Son  sein  est  compose  de  deux  demi- 
^lobes  brules  par  le  bout  comme  ceux  des  Amazones,  et  qui, 
s'eloignant  le  plus  qu'ils  peuvent  de  sa  gorge,  se  vont  negli- 
gemment  et  languissamment  perdre  sous  ses  deux  bras. 
Tout  le  reste  de  son  corps  est  presque  compose  de  la  meme 
sorte.  Sa  demarche  est  extremement  noble  et  fiere.  Quand 
il  faut  se  hater,  elle  vole  plutot  qu'elle  ne  marche,  et  je  doute 
qu'Atalante  la  put  devancer  il  la  course.  Au  reste,  cette 
vertueuse  fille  est  naturellement  ennemie  du  vice  et  surtout 
•des  grands  crimes,  qu'elle  poursuit  partout,  un  flambeau  a  la 
main,  et  qu'elle  ne  laisse  jamais  en  repos,  secondee  en  cela 
par  ses  deux  illustres  soeurs  Alecto  et  Megere,  qui  n'en  sont 
pas  moins  ennemies  qu'elle ;  et  Ton  peut  dire  de  toutes  ces 
trois  soeurs  que  c'est  une  morale  vivante. 

Diogene. — He  bien !  n'est-ce  pas  hi  un  portrait  merveilleux ! 

Pluton. — Sans  doute  :  et  la  laideur  y  est  peinte  dans  toute 
sa  perfection,  pour  ne  pas  dire  dans  toute  sa  beaute  j  mais 
c'est  assez  ecouter  cette  extravagante.  Continuous  la  revue 
de  nos  heros  j  et,  sans  plus  nous  donner  la  peine,  comme  nous 
avons  fait  jusqu'ici,  de  les  interroger  I'un  apres  I'autre, 
puisque  les  voil^  tons  reconnus  veritablement  insensts, 
contentons-nous  de  les  voir  passer  devant  cette  balustrade,  et 
•de  les  conduire  exactement  de  I'ceil  dans  mes  galeries,  afin 
<jue  je  sois  sur  qu'ils  y  sont ;  car  je  defends  d'en  laisser  sortir 
^ucun,  que  je  n'aie  precisement  determine  ce  que  je  veux 
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to  me  there  very  well  chosen,  and  quite  in  their  right 
place. 

Sapho  {continues  to  read).' — Tisiphone  is  naturally  of  a  very 
lofty  stature,  far  exceeding  the  usual  height  of  those  of  her 
sex ;  but  for  all  that  so  flexible,  so  free  and  well  proportioned 
in  all  points,  that  her  towering  figure  suits  her  admirably. 
Her  eyes  are  small,  but  full  of  fire,  bright,  piercing,  and 
surrounded  by  a  certain  redness  which  shows  off  their 
brilliancy  prodigiously.  Her  hair  is  naturally  curly  and 
ringletted,  and  one  might  say  that  so  many  serpents  were 
coiling  in  and  out  each  other  and  playing  carelessly  around  her 
face.  Her  complexion  is  not  of  that  sickly  colourless  hue  of 
the  women  of  Scythia,  but  it  is  very  like  that  manly  noble 
brown  that  the  sun  imparts  to  the  African  women  he  favours 
most  with  his  glances.  Her  breast  is  composed  of  two  half 
spheres,  scorched  at  the  nipples  like  those  of  the  Amazons, 
which  being  as  far  as  possible  av/ay  from  her  chest,  lose 
themselves  languidly  and  negligently  under  her  two  arms. 
All  the  rest  of  her  body  is  made  after  the  same  model. 
She  is  grand  and  stilted  in  her  noble  gait.  When  she 
hurries,  she  flies  rather  than  walks,  and  I  doubt  whether 
Atalanta  could  outstrip  her  in  the  race.  For  the  rest,  this 
virtuous  maid  is  naturally  an  enemy  to  vice,  and  above  all  to 
great  crimes,  which  she  persecutes  everywhere,  with  a  torch 
in  her  hand,  and  never  leaves  unmolested  for  a  moment ; 
seconded  in  this  work  by  her  two  illustrious  sisters  Alecto 
and  Megaera,  who  are  as  great  enemies  to  them  as  she  is  ; 
and  one  might  say  of  each  of  these  three  sisters  that  she  is 
a  living  morality. 

Diogenes. — Well !  is  not  that  a  marvellous  portrait. 

Pluto. — No  doubt ;  and  ugliness  is  there  depicted  in  all 
its  perfection,  not  to  say  its  beauty ;  but  we  have  listened 
enough  to  that  rambler.  Let  us  continue  the  review  of  our 
heroes,  and  without  giving  ourselves  the  further  trouble  of 
questioning  each  of  them,  as  we  see  they  are  all  really  sense- 
less, let  us  content  ourselves  with  seeing  them  pass  before 
that  rail,  and  watch  them  carefully  into  my  passages,  so  as  to 
be  sure  that  they  go  there ;  for  I  forbid  any  to  be  let  out 
before  I  have  precisely  determined  on  what  is  to  be  done 
with  them. 
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qu'on  en  fasse.  Qu'on  les  laisse  done  entrer,  et  qu'ils  vien- 
nent  maintenant  tous  en  foule.  En  voili  bien,  Diogene ! 
Tons  ces  heros  sont-ils  connus  dans  I'histoire  ? 

Diogene. — Non  ;  il  y  en  a  beaucoup  de  chimcriques  meles 
parmi  eux. 

Pluto?}. — Des  heros  chimeriques  !  et  sont-ce  des  heros  ? 

Diogene. —  Comment !  si  ce  sont  des  heros  !  Ce  sont  eux 
qui  ont  toujours  le  haut  bout  dans  les  livres,  et  qui  battent 
infailliblement  les  autres. 

Pluton. — Nomme-m'en  par  plaisir  quelques-uns. 

Diogene. — Volontiers.  Orondate,  Spitridate,  Alcaraene, 
Melinte,  Britomare,  Merindor,  Artaxandre,  &c. 

Pluton. — Et  tous  ces  heros-la  ont-ils  fait  vceu,  comma  les 
autres,  de  ne  jamais  s'entretenir  que  d'amour  ? 

Diogene. — Cela  serait  beau  qu'ils  ne  I'eussent  pas  fait !  Et 
de  quel  droit  se  diraient-ils  heros,  s'ils  n'etaient  point 
amoureux  ?  N'est-ce  pas  I'amour  qui  fait  aujourd'hui  la 
vertu  heroi'que  ? 

Pluton. — Quel  est  ce  grand  innocent  qui  s'en  va  des  der- 
niers,  et  qui  a  la  mollesse  peinte  sur  le  visage  ?  Comment 
t'appelles-tu  ? 

Astrate. — Je  m'appelle  Astrate. 

Pluton. — Que  viens-tu  chercher  ici  ? 

Astrate. — Je  veux  voir  la  reine. 

Pluton. — Mais  admirez  cet  impertinent.  Ne  diriez-vous 
pas  que  j'ai  une  reine  que  je  garde  ici  dans  une  boite,  et  que 
je  montre  il  tous  ceux  qui  la  veulent  voir  ?  Qu'es-tu,  toi  r 
As-tu  jamais  ete  ? 

Astrate. — Oui-da,  j'ai  ete,  et  il  y  a  un  historien  latin  qui 
dit  de  moi  en  propres  termes  :  Astratus  vixit,  Astrate  a 
vecu. 

Pluton. — Est-ce  la  tout  ce  qu'on  trouve  de  toi  dans  I'his- 
toire ? 

Astrate. — Oui ;  et  c'est  sur  ce  bel  argument  qu'on  a  com- 
pose une  tragedie  intitulee  du  nom  d' Astrate,  oil  les 
passions  tragiques  sont  maniees  si-adroitement,  que  les  spec- 
tateurs  y  rient  a  gorge  deployee  depuis  le  commencement 
jusqu'i  la  fin,  tandis  que  moi  j'y  pleure  toujours,  ne  pouvant 
obtenir  que  Ton  m'y  montre  une  reine  dont  je  suis  passionue- 
ment  epris. 
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Let  them  be  brought  in  then,  and  all  now  together. 
What  a  lot  of  them  !  Are  all  these  heroes  known  to  history, 
Diogenes  ? 

Diogenes. — There  are  many  fanciful  ones  mixed  up  with 
them. 

Pluto. — Fanciful  heroes  !     Well,  but  are  they  heroes  ? 

Diogenes. — Heroes,  indeed  !  I  should  think  so.  They  are 
the  ones  who  always  take  the  highest  places  in  the  stories, 
xmd  infallibly  beat  all  the  others. 

Pluto. — Tell  me  some  of  their  names  for  the  fun  of  the 
thing. 

Diogenes. — Willingly.  Orondates,  Spitridates,  Alcamenes, 
Melintus,  Britomar,  Merindor,  Artaxander,  &c. 

Pluto. — And  have  all  those  heroes  vowed,  like  the  rest,  to 
think  of  nothing  but  love  r 

Diogenes. — A  pretty  thing,  indeed,  if  they  had  not !  What 
right  would  they  have  then  to  call  themselves  heroes  if 
they  were  not  in  love  ?  Does  not  love  now-a-days  constitute 
heroic  virtue  ? 

Pluto. — Who  is  that  tall  simpleton  walking  last,  whose 
effeminate  weakness  is  written  in  his  face  ?  What  is  your 
name  ? 

^stratus. — My  name  is  Astratus. 

Pluto. — What  do  you  want  here  ? 

Astratus. — I  want  to  see  the  queen. 

Pluto. — Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  madness  ?  One  would 
suppose  I  had  a  queen  whom  I  kept  in  a  box,  and  showed  to 
all  those  who  wanted  to  see  her.  What  are  you  ?  Have  you 
ever  existed  ? 

Astratus. — Yes,  I've  existed,  and  there  is  a  Latin  historian 
who  has  said  plainly  enough  of  me  :  Astratus  vixit,  Astratus 
once  lived. 

Pluto. — Is  that  all  there  is  about  you  in  history  ? 

Astratus. — Yes ;  and  it  is  on  that  ground  that  they  have 
composed  a  tragedy  entitled  Astratus,  where  the  tragic 
passions  are  handled  so  skilfully  that  the  spectators  roar  with 
laughter  from  beginning  to  end,  whilst  I  do  nothing  but  cry, 
for  I  can  never  manage  to  get  a  sight  of  the  queen,  with 
whom  I  am  passionately  in  love. 
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Pluton. — Ho  bien  !  va-t'en  dans  ces  galeries  voir  si  cette 
reine  y  est.  Mais  quel  est  ce  grand  mal  biiti  de  Romain  qui 
vient  apres  ce  chaud  amoureux  ?     Peut-on  savoir  son  nom  ? 

Ostorius. — Mon  nom  est  Ostorius. 

Pluton. — Je  ne  me  souviens  point  d'avoir  jamais  nulle  part 
lu  ce  nom-la  dans  I'histoire. 

Ostorius. — II  y  est  pourtant.  L'abbe  de  Pure  assure  qu'il 
Yy  a  lu. 

Pluton. — Voila  un  merveilleux  garant !  Mais,  dis-moi, 
appuye  de  l'abbe  de  Pure,  comme  tu  es,  as-tu,  fait  quelque 
figure  dans  le  monde  ?     T'y  a-t-on  jamais  vu  ? 

Ostorius. — Oui-da  ;  et,  a  la  faveur  d'une  piece  de  theatre 
que  cet  abbe  a  faite  de  moi,  on  m'a  vu  a  I'hotel  de  Bour- 
gogne. 

Pluton. — Combien  de  fois  ? 

Ostorius. —  Eh!  une  fois. 

Pluton. — Retourne-t'y-en. 

Ostorius. —  Les  comediens  ne  veulent  plus  de  moi. 

P///7o«.  — Crois-tu  que  je  m'accommode  mieux  de  toi 
qu'eux  ?  AUons,  deloge  d'ici  au  plus  vite,  et  va  te  confiner 
dans  mes  galeries.  Voici  encore  une  heroine  qui  ne  se  hate 
pas  trop,  ce  me  semble,  de  s'en  aller.  Mais  je  lui  pardonne  : 
car  elle  me  parait  si  lourde  de  sa  personne,  et  si  pesamment 
armee,  que  je  vois  bien  que  c'est  la  difficulte  de  marcher, 
plutot  que  la  repugnance  a  m'obeir,  qui  I'empeche  d'aller  plus 
vite.     Qui  est-elle  ? 

Diogene. — Pouvez-vous  ne  pas  reconnaitre  la  Pucelle 
d'Orleans  ? 

Pluton. — C'est  done  hi  cette  vaillante  fille  qui  delivra  la 
France  du  joug  des  Anglais  ? 

Diopcne. — C'est  elle-meme. 

Pluton. — Je  lui  trouve  la  physionomie  bien  plate,  et  bien 
peu  digne  de  tout  ce  qu'on  dit  d'elle. 

Diogene. — Elle  tousse  et  s'approche  de  la  balustrade. 
Ecoutons.  C'est  assurement  une  harangue  qu-elle  vous 
vient  faire,  et  une  harangue  en  vers ;  car  elle  ne  parle  plus 
qu'en  vers. 

Pluton. — A-t-elle  en  effet  du  talent  pour  la  poesie  > 

Diogene. — Vous  I'allez  voir. 
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Pluto. — All  right,  then ;  go  into  those  passages  and  see  if 
the  queen  is  not  there.  But  who  is  this  tall  hulking  Roman 
coming  after  this  passionate  lover  ?     May  I  know  his  name  ? 

Ostorius. — My  name  is  Ostorius. 

Pluto. — I  do  not  remember  ever  having  read  that  name 
anywhere  in  history. 

Ostorius. — It  is  there,  nevertheless.  The  Abbe  de  Pure 
declares  that  he  has  read  it. 

Pluto. — A  wonderful  authority  indeed !  But,  tell  me, 
supported  by  the  Abbe  de  Pure  as  you  are,  have  you  ever 
made  any  figure  in  the  world  ?  Have  you  ever  been  seen 
there  ? 

Ostorius. — Rather  ;  for  by  means  of  a  play  that  reverend- 
Abbe  wrote  on  me,  1  have  been  seen  at  the  Hotel  de  Bour- 
gogne  Theatre. 

Pluto. — How  many  times  ? 

Ostorius. — Well,  once. 

Pluto. — Then  you  had  better  go  back  there  again. 

Ostorius. — The  actors  won't  have  anything  more  to  do 
with  me. 

Pluto. — Do  you  suppose  I  will  put  up  with  you  any  more 
than  they  did  ?  Come,  get  out  of  here  as  quick  as  you  can, 
and  hide  yourself  in  the  passages.  Here  comes  another 
heroine  who  is  in  no  hurry,  I  think,  to  go  off.  But  I  forgive 
her ;  for  she  seems  so  ponderous  and  so  weightily  armed, 
that  I  see  plainly  it  is  the  difficulty  she  has  in  walking,  rather 
than  unwillingness  to  obey  me,-  that  prevents  her  going 
faster.     Who  is  she  ? 

Diogenes.  —  Can  you  fail  to  recognize  the  Maid  "of 
Orleans  ? 

Pluto. — Is  she,  then,  the  gallant  maid  who  delivered  France 
from  the  English  ? 

Diogenes. — Herself. 

Pluto. — I  think  her  face  looks  rather  commonplace,  and 
not  worth  all  that  has  been  said  of  it. 

Diogenes. — She  coughs  and  approaches  the  rail.  Listen. 
She  is  evidently  going  to  make  you  a  speech,  and  a  speech 
in  verse,  too  ;  for  she  never  speaks  in  anything  except  poetry 
now. 

Pluto. — But  has  she  really  a  taste  for  poetry  ? 

Diogenes. — You  shall  see. 
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La  Pucelle. — 

"  O  grand  prince,  que  grand  des  cette  heure  j'appelle, 
II  est  vrai,  le  respect  sert  de  bride  i\  mon  zele  j 
Mais  ton  illustre  aspect  me  redouble  le  cceur, 
Et  me  le  redoublant,  me  redouble  la  peur. 
A  ton  illustre  aspect  mon  coeur  se  sollicite. 
Et,  grimpant  contre  mont,  la  dure  terre  quitte 
Oh  !  que  n'ai-je  le  ton  desormais  assez  fort 
'Pour  aspirer  a  toi  sans  te  faire  de  tort ! 
Pour  toi  puisse-je  avoir  une  mortelle  pointe 
Vers  ou  I'epaule  gauche  i  la  gorge  est  conjointe  ! 
Que  le  coup  brisat  I'os,  et  fit  pleuvoir  le  sang 
De  la  temple,  du  dos,  de  I'epaule  et  du  flanc  !  " 
Pluton. — Quelle  langue  vient-elle  de  parler  ? 
Diogene. — Belle  demande  ?  frangaise. 
Pluton. — Quoi !  c'est  du  francjais  qu'elle  a  dit  ?  je  croyais 
que  ce  fut  du  bas-breton  ou  de  I'allemand.     Qui  lui  a  appris 
cet  etrange  frangais-la  ? 

Diogene. — C'est  un  poete  chez  qui  elle  a  ete  en  pension 
quarante  ans  durant. 

Pluton. —  Voila  un  poete  qui  I'a  bien  mal  elevee  ! 
Diogene. — Ce  n'est  pas  manque  d'avoir  ete   bien  paye,  et 
d'avoir  exactement  touche  ses  pensions. 

Pluton. — Voila  de  I'argent  bien  mal  employe.  Eh  !   Pucelle 
d'Orleans,  pourquoi  vous  etes-vous  charge  la  memoire  de  ces 
grands   vilains    mots,    vous  qui    ne   songiez    autrefois   qu'a 
delivrer  votre  patrie,  et  qui  n'aviez  d'objet  que  la  gloire  ? 
La  Pucelle. — La  gloire  ? 

"  Un  seul  endroit  y  mene,  et  de  ce  seul  endroit 
Droite  et  roide  ..." 
Pluton. — Ah  ?  elle  m'ecorche  les  oreilles. 
La  Pucelle. — 

"  Droite  et  roide  est  la  cote,  et  le  sentier  etroit." 
Pluton. — Quels  vers,  juste  ciel !  je  n'en  puis  pas  entendre 
prononcer  un,  que  ma  tete  ne  soit  prete  a  se  fendre. 
La  Pucelle. — 

"  De  fleches  toutefois  aucune  ne  I'atteint ; 
Ou,  pourtant  I'atteignant,  de  son  sang  ne  se  teint." 
Pluton. — Encore !  j'avoue  que  de  toutes  les  heroines  qui 
ont  paru  en  ce  lieu,  celle-ci  me  parait  beaucoup  la  plus  insup- 
portable.    Vraiment  elle  ne  preche  pas  la  tendresse.    Tout 
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The  Maid. — 
"  Oh  thou  great  prince  !  henceforth  I  call  thee  great ! 
True,  to  my  zeal  respect  acts  as  a  curb  ; 
But  your  grand  aspect  gives  me  double  spirit. 
And  doubling  spirit  also  doubles  fear. 
At  yovir  great  sight  my  heart  to  itself  appeals. 
And  climbing  upwards  leaves  the  obdurate  earth. 
Would  that  I  were  at  once  strong-toned  enough 
To  aim  at  thee  without  offending  thee  ! 
Might  I  for  thee  receive  a  deadly  thrust 
Where  the  left  shoulder  to  the  throat  is  joined. 
And  that  the  stroke  bone  breaking,  sent  the  blood 
Gushing  from  temple,  shoulder,  back,  and  side !" 

Pluto. — What  language  is  she  talking  ? 

Diogenes. — What  a  question  !     French,  of  course. 

Pluto. — Why  !  was  that  French  ?     I  thought  it  might  be 
double-Dutch  or  Gaelic.     Who  taught  her  such  odd  French  r 

Diogenes. — A  poet,  under  whose  tutorship  she  lived  for 
forty  years. 

Pluto. — The  poet  brought  her  up  very  badly. 
Diogenes. — But  not  for  want  of    being  well   paid,  or  of 
pocketing  his  annuity  regularly. 

Pluto. — Money  ill  spent,   I   say.      Now,  pray,    Maid  of 
Orleans,  why  did  you  bother  your  head  with  all  those  ugly 
long  words,  you  who  used  to  think  of  nothing  but  saving 
your  country,  and  had  no  other  object  but  glory  ? 
The  Maid.— Glory  > 

"  One  spot  alone  leads  to  it,  and  from  that  only  spot 
Straight  and  steep  .  .  .  ." 
Pluto. — Oh  !  she  sets  my  teeth  on  edge. 
The  Maid.— 

"  Straight  and  steep  is  the  hill,  narrow  the  path." 
Pluto.-^Good  heavens !  what  lines !     I  cannot  hear  one 
without  my  head  splitting. 
The  Maid.— 

"  Of  arrows  yet  not  one  can  pierce  him  ; 
Or  if  they  pierce,  they  never  draw  his  blood." 
Pluto. — What !  more  !    I  must  say  that  of  all  the  heroines 
who  have  appeared  before  me,  this  one,  I  think,  is  the  most 
insupportable.    She  certainly  does  not  preach  softness.     She 
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en  elle  n'est  que  durete  et  secheresse  ;  et  elle  me  parait  plus 
propre  il  glacer  ITime  qu'a  inspirer  ramour. 

Diogene. — Elle  en  a  pourtant  inspire  au  vaillant  Dunois. 

PLuton. — Elle  !  inspirer  de  I'amour  au  cceur  de  Dunois  ! 

Diogene. — Oui  assurement : 
■*'  Au  grand  coeur  de  Dunois,  le  plus  grand  de  la  terre. 

Grand  cosurqui  dans  lui  seal  deux  grands  amours  enserre." 
Mais  il  faut  savoir  quel  amour.  Dunois  s'en  explique  ainsi 
lui-meme  en  un  endroit  du  poeme  (liv.  n  *)  fait  pour  cette 
merveilleuse  fille  : 

*'  Pour  ces  celestes  yeux,  pour  ce  front  magnanime, 
Je  n'ai  que  du  respect,  je  n'ai  que  de  I'estime ; 
Je  n'en  souhaite  rien ;  et  si  j'en  suis  amant, 
D'un  amour  sans  desir  je  I'aime  seulement. 
Et  soit.     Consumons-nous  d'une  fiamme  si  belle  : 
Brulons  en  holocauste  aux  yeux  de  la  Pucelle." 
JNe   voila-t-il  pas  une   passion    bien    exprimee  ?    et   le  mot 
d'holocauste  n'est-il  pas  tout  a  fait  bien  place  dans  la  bouche 
d'un  guerrier  comme  Dunois  ? 

Pluton. — Sans  doute ;  et  cette  vertueuse  guerriere  peut 
innocemment,  avec  de  tels  vers,  aller  tout  de  ce  pas,  si  elle 
veut,  inspirer  un  pareil  amour  a  tous  les  heros  qui  sont  dans 
ces  galeries.  Je  ne  crains  pas  que  cela  leur  amollisse  I'ame. 
Mais,  du  reste,  qu'elle  s'en  aille  j  car  je  tremble  qu'elle  ne 
me  veuille  encore  reciter  quelques  uns  de  ses  vers,  et  je  ne 
suis  pas  resolu  de  les  entendre.  La  voila  enfin  partie.  Je  ne 
vois  plus  ici  aucun  heros,  ce  me  semble.  Mais  non,  je  me 
trompe :  en  voici  encore  un  qui  demeure  immobile  derriere 
•cette  porte.  Vraisemblablement  il  n'a  pas  entendu  que  je 
voulais  que  tout  le  monde  sortit.     Le  connais-tu,  Diogene  ? 

Diogene. —  C'est  Pharamond,  le  premier  roi  des  Fran^ais. 

Pluton. — Que  dit-il  ?  il  parle  en  lui-meme. 

Pharamond. — Vous  le  savez  bien,  divine  Rosemonde,  que 
pour  vous  aimer  je  n'attendis  pas  que  j'eusse  le  bonheur  de  vous 
•connaitre  j  et  que  c'est  sur  le  seul  recit  de  vos  charmes,  fait  par 
un  de  mes  rivaux,  que  je  devins  si  ardemment  epris  de  vous. 

Pluton. — II  semble  que  celui-ci  soit  devenu  amoureux  avant 
que  de  voir  sa  maitresse. 

Diogene. — Assurement  il  ne  I'avait  point  vue. 

*  La  Pucelle  de  Jean  Chapelain,  d'ou  sortent  ces  extraits 
poetiques,  objet  eternel  des  epigrammes  de  Boileau. 
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is  all  harshness  and  coldness,  and  she  seems  to  me  to  be  more 
capable  of  striking  a  chill  to  the  heart,  than  of  inspiring  love. 

Diogenes. — She  nevertheless  did  inflame  the  heart  of  the 
valiant  Dunois  with  some. 

Pluto. — She  ignite  a  flame  of  love  in  the  heart  of  Dunois ! 

Diogenes. — Why,  certainly  : 

"  In  the  great  heart  of  Dunois,  greatest  of  hearts, 
Which  in  itself  alone  holds  two  great  loves." 
But  you  ought  to  know  what  sort  of  love.     Dunois  explains 
it  himself  in  another    part  of  the  poem  written  for   this 
marvellous  Maid  : — * 

"  For  those  cerulean  eyes,  for  that  calm  brow, 
Respect  alone  I  have,  feel  but  esteem  ; 
I  hope  for  nought  from  them ;  and  if  their  lover, 
I  love  but  with  a  love  unsensual. 
So  be  it.    Waste  we  in  the  glorious  flame, 
Burn  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  eyes  of  the  Maid." 
Is  not  that  a  well  described  passion  ?      And  does  not  the 
burnt  sacrifice  come  admirably  from  the  mouth  of  a  warrior 
like  Dunois  ? 

Pluto. — No  doubt ;  and  this  virtuous  lady  warrior  can  go 
quite  harmlessly  with  the  help  of  such  verses  as  those,  and 
inspire  a  similar  love  if  she  likes,  directly,  in  the  hearts  of  all 
the  heroes  in  those  galleries  there.  I  have  no  fear  of  that 
softening  them.  But  send  her  away,  all  the  same  ;  for  I 
dread  her  beginning  to  repeat  some  more  of  her  stufl",  and  I 
do  not  feel  inclined  to  hear  it.  At  last  she  is  gone.  I  do  not 
see  any  more  heroes.  But  stop,  I  am  wrong :  there  is 
another,  standing  still  behind  that  door.  Apparently  he 
has  not  heard  that  I  wish  everyone  to  leave  the  hall.  Do 
you  know  him,  Diogenes  ? 

Diogenes. — It  is  Pharamond,  the  first  king  of  the  French. 

Pluto. — What  is  he  saying  ?  he  is  talking  to  himself. 

Pharamond. — You  know  well,  divine  Rosamond,  that  to 
love  you  I  waited  not  for  the  delight  of  knowing  you ;  and 
it  was  only  from  a  description  of  your  charms,  made  by  one 
of  my  rivals,  that  I  fell  so  madly  in  love  with  you. 

Pluto. — It  seems  that  this  fellow  fell  in  love  without 
seeing  the  object  of  his  affection. 

Diogenes. — Certainly  he  had  never  seen  her. 

*  Chapelain's  Maid  of  Orleans,  an  everlasting  theme  of  satire 
for  Boileau. 
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Plutov. — Quoi !  il  est  devenu  amoureux  d'elle  sur  son 
portrait  ? 

Diogene. — II  n'avait  pas  meme  vu  son  portrait. 

Pillion. — Si  ce  n'est  la  une  vraie  folic,  je  ne  sais  pas  ce  qui 
peut  I'etre.  Mais,  dites-moi,  vous,  amoureux  Pharamond, 
n'etes-vous  pas  content  d'avoir  fonde  le  plus  florissant 
royaume  de  I'Europe,  et  de  pouvoir  compter  au  rang  de  vos 
successeurs  le  roi  qui  y  regne  aujourd'hui  ?  Pourquoi  vous 
etes-vous  alle  mal  ii  propos  embarrasser  I'esprit  de  la 
princesse  Rosemonde  ? 

Pharamond. — II  est  vrai,  seigneur.     Mais  I'amour.  .  .  . 

Pluton. — Ho!  I'amour!  I'amour!  Va  exagerer,  si  tu  veux, 
les  injustices  de  I'amour  dans  mes  galeries.  Mais  pour  moi, 
le  premier  qui  m'en  viendra  encore  parler,  je  lui  donnerai  de 
mon  sceptre  tout  au  travers  du  visage.  En  voilii  un  qui 
entre.     II  faut  que  je  lui  casse  la  tete. 

Minos. — Prenez  garde  a  ce  que  vous  allez  faire.  Ne  voyez- 
vous  pas  que  c'est  Mercure  ? 

Pluton. — Ah !  Mercure,  je  vous  demande  pardon.  Mais 
ne  venez-vous  point  aussi  me  parler  d'amour  ? 

Mercure. — Vous  savez  bien  que  je  n'ai  jamais  fait  I'amour 
pour  moi-meme.  La  verite  est  que  je  I'ai  fait  quelquefois 
pour  mon  pere  Jupiter,  et  qu'en  sa  faveur  autrefois  j'endormis 
si  bien  le  bon  Argus,  qu'il  ne  s'est  jamais  reveille.  Mais 
je  viens  vous  apporter  une  bonne  nouvelle.  C'est  qu'a  peine 
I'artillerie  que  je  vous  amene  a  paru,  que  vos  ennemis  se  sont 
ranges  dans  le  devoir.  Vous  n'avez  jamais  ete  roi  plus 
paisible  de  I'enfer  que  vous  Tetes. 

Pluton. — Divin  messager  de  Jupiter,  vous  m'avez  rendu 
la  vie.  Mais,  au  nom  de  notre  proche  parente,  dites-moi, 
vous  qui  etes  le  dieu  de  I'eloquence,  comment  vous  avez 
souffert  qu'il  se  soit  glisse  dans  Tun  et  dans  I'autre  monde 
une  si  impertinente  maniere  de  parler  que  celle  qui  regne 
aujourd'hui,  surtout  en  ces  livres  qu'on  appelle  romans ;  et 
comment  vous  avez  permis  que  les  plus  grands  heros  de 
I'antiquite  parlassent  ce  langage. 

Mercure. — Hclas  !  Apollon  et  moi,  nous  sommes  des 
dieux  qu'on  n'invoque  presque  plus ;  et  la  plupart  des 
ecrivains  d'aujourd'hui  ne  connaissent  pour  leur  veritable 
patron  qu'un  certain  Phebus,*  qui  est  bien  le  plus  impertinent 

*  Nom  dorrne  au  style  obscur  et  force  de  I'epoque  des  Precieuses. 
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Pluio. — "What !  did  he  fall  in  love  with  her  from  seeing 
her  portrait  ? 

Diogenes. — He  had  not  even  seen  her  portrait. 

Pluio. — If  that  is  not  downright  madness,  I  do  not  know 
what  is.  But,  tell  me,  love-sick  Pharamond,  are  you  not 
content  with  having  founded  the  most  flourishing  kingdom 
in  Europe,  and  with  being  able  to  count  in  the  ranks  of 
your  successors  the  king  who  now  reigns  ?  Why  did  you 
stupidly  go  and  burden  your  mind  with  the  Princess  Rosa- 
mond ? 

Pharamond. — You  are  right,  my  lord.     But  love  .  .  . 

Pluto. — Oh !  love  !  love  !  go  and  enlarge  upon  the  crosses 
of  love  in  those  passages  if  you  like.  As  for  me,  the  next 
person  who  comes  and  says  anything  more  about  it  to  me, 
I  will  give  him  a  taste  of  my  sceptre  across  his  face.  Here 
is  one  coming.     I'll  break  his  head. 

Minos. — Take  care  what  you  are  about.  Don't  you  see  it 
is  Mercury  ? 

Pluto. — Oh !  Mercury,  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  hope  you 
are  not  going  to  talk  about  love  to  me. 

Mercury. — You  know  I  never  make  love  on  my  own 
account.  I  certainly  have  made  it  for  my  father  Jupiter,  and 
it  was  for  him  that  I  sent  good  Argus  so  soundly  to  sleep, 
that  he  has  never  woken  up  again.  But  I  have  come  to  tell 
you  some  good  news.  The  artillery  that  I  brought  to  your 
help,  had  hardly  appeared  when  your  enemies  all  returned  to 
their  duty.  You  have  never  been  king  of  such  a  peaceful 
Hades  as  you  are  now. 

Pluto. — Divine  messenger  of  Jupiter,  you  have  restored 
me  to  life.  But  in  the  name  of  our  near  relationship,  tell 
me,  you  who  are  the  God  of  Eloquence,  how  could  you 
ever  allow  such  an  idiotic  manner  of  speaking  to  glide 
into  the  other  world  and  this,  as  the  one  now  prevalent ; 
especially  in  those  books  which  are  called  Romances ;  and 
how  could  you  ever  permit  all  the  greatest  heroes  of  antiquity 
to  speak  this  stuff  ? 

Mercury. — Alas  !  Apollo  and  I  are  gods  who  are  hardly 
ever  invoked  now ;  and  most  of  the  present  writers  recog  ■ 
nize  no  other  patron  than  a  certain  Phoebus,*  who  is  about 
the    most    foolish    person    that  ever  was.     Besides,  I   was 

*  The  name  given  to  the  unintelligible  fashionable  slang  of  the 
early  17th  century. 
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personnage  qu'on  puisse  voir.  Du  reste,  je  viens  vous 
avertir  qu'on  vous  a  joue  une  piece. 

Pluton. — Une  piece  a  moi  ?     Comment  ? 

Mercure. — Vous  croyez  que  les  vrais  heros  sont  venus 
ici? 

Pluton. — Assurement,  je  le  crois,  et  j'en  ai  de  bonnes 
preuves,  puisque  je  les  tiens  encore  ici  tous  renfermes  dans 
les  galeries  de  mon  palais. 

Mercure. — Vous  sortirez  d'erreur,  quand  je  vous  dirai  que 
c'est  une  troupe  de  faquins,  ou  plutot  de  fantomes  chime- 
riques,  qui,  n'etant  que  de  fades  copies  de  beaucoup  de 
personnages  modernes,  onteu  pourtant  I'audace  de  prendre  le 
nom  des  plus  grands  heros  de  I'antiquite,  mais  dont  la  vie  a 
ete  fort  courte,  et  qui  errent  maintenant  sur  les  bords  du 
Cocyte  et  du  Styx.  Je  m'etonne  que  vous  y  ayez  ete  trompe. 
Ne  voyez-vous  pas  que  ces  gens-la  n'ont  nul  caractere  des 
heros  ?  Tout  ce  qui  les  soutient  aux  yeux  des  hommes, 
c'est  un  certain  oripeau  et  un  faux  clinquant  de  paroles  dont 
les  ont  habilles  ceux  qui  ont  ecrit  leur  vie,  et  qu'il  n'y  a 
qu'a  leur  oter  pour  les  faire  paraitre  tels  qu'ils  sont.  J'ai 
meme  amene  des  champs  Elysees,  en  venant  ici,  un  Fran- 
^ais,  pour  les  reconnaitre  quand  ils  seront  depouilles ;  car 
je  me  persuade  que  vous  consentirez  sans  peine  qu'ils  le 
soient. 

Pluton. — J'y  consens  si  bien  que  je  veux  que  sur-le-champ 
la  chose  ici  soit  executee.  Et  pour  ne  point  perdre  de  temps, 
gardes,  qu'on  les  fasse  de  ce  pas  sortir  tous  de  mes  galeries  par 
les  portes  derobees,  et  qu'on  les  amene  tous  dans  la  grando 
place.  Pour  nous,  allons  nous  mettre  sur  le  balcon  de  cette 
fenetre  basse,  d'-ou  nous  pourrons  les  contempler  et  leur 
parler  tout  a  notre  aise.  Qu'on  y  porte  nos  sieges.  Mercure, 
mettez-vous  a  ma  droite ;  et  vous,  Minos,  i\  ma  gauche ;  et 
<jue  Diogene  se  tienne  derriere  nous. 

M'mos. — Les  voilA  qui  arrivent  en  foule. 

Pluton. — Y  sont-ils  tous  ? 

Un  garde. — On  n'en  a  laisse  aucun  dans  les  galeries. 

Pluton. — Accourez  done,  vous  tous,  fideles  executeurs  de 
mes  volontes,  spectres,  larves,  demons,  furies,  milices  infer- 
nales  que  j'ai  fait  assembler.  Qu'on  m'entoure  tous  ces 
pretendus  heros,  et  qu'on  me  les  depouille. 
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just  coining  to  warn  you  that  a  trick  has  been  played  on 
you. 

Pluto. — A  trick  played  on  me  ?     How  ? 

Mercury. — Do  you  suppose  that  the  real  heroes  came 
here  ? 

Pluto. — Of  course  I  do,  and  I  have  good  proof  of  it,  as  I 
hold  them  all  here  shut  up  in  the  passages  of  my  palace. 

Mercury. — ^You  will  acknowledge  your  mistake,  when  I 
tell  you  that  they  are  a  pack  of  cheats,  or  rather  of  fanciful 
unrealities,  who,  being  nothing  but  dull  copies  of  several 
modern  personages,  have  nevertheless  had  the  impudence  tO' 
take  the  names  of  the  greatest  heroes  of  antiquity;  but 
whose  life  has  been  but  short,  and  who  now  wander  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cocytus  and  the  Styx.  I  am  surprised  that  you 
should  have  been  taken  in  by  them.  Did  you  not  see 
that  those  people  had  nothing  of  the  character  of  heroes  ? 
All  that  they  have  to  recommend  them  to  men's  eyes,  is  a 
certain  amount  of  tawdry  finery  and  a  meaningless  jingle  of 
words,  with  which  those  who  have  written  their  lives  have 
clothed  them,  and  they  have  only  to  be  stripped  of  these  to 
appear  just  as  they  really  are.  I  even  brought  from  the  Elysian 
Fields,  on  my  way  here,  a  Frenchman,  to  help  to  recognize 
them  when  they  are  thus  despoiled ;  for  I  am  certain  that  you 
will  have  no  objection  to  its  being  done. 

Pluto. — I  consent  so  willingly  to  it,  that  I  wish  to  have  it 
done  here  on  the  spot,  immediately.  And  not  to  lose  any 
time.here,  guards,  bring  them  all  out  of  the  passages  directly, 
by  the  secret  doors,  and  assemble  them  all  in  the  great 
parade  ground.  Meanwhile,  we  will  place  ourselves  on  the 
balcony  of  that  lower  window,  from  whence  we  can  look  on 
and  speak  to  them  at  our  ease.  Carry  our  seats  thither. 
Mercury,  place  yourself  at  my  right  hand,  and  you,  Minos, 
on  my  left ;  and  let  Diogenes  stand  behind  us. 

Minos. — Here  they  come  in  crowds. 

Pluto. — Are  all  here  ? 

A  guard. — There  is  not  one  left  in  the  passages. 

Pluto. — Come,  then,  all  of  you,  faithful  performers  of  my 
commands,  spectres,  ghosts,  demons,  furies,  infernal  legions 
that  I  have  assembled.  Surround  all  these  sham  heroes  and 
strip  them  for  me. 
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Cyrus. — Quoi !  vous  feriez  depouiller  un  conqucrant  comme 
moi  ? 

Pluto?!. — He  !  de  grace,  genereux  Cyrus,  il  faut  que  vous 
passiez  le  pas. 

Horatius  Codes. — Quoi !  un  Romain  comme  moi,  qui  a 
defendu  lui  seul  un  pont  contre  toutes  les  forces  de  Porsenna, 
vous  ne  le  considererez  pas  plus  qu'un  coupeur  de  bourses  ? 

Pluton. — Je  m'en  vais  te  faire  chanter. 

Astrate. — Quoi ;  un  galant  aussi  tendre  et  aussi  passionne 
que  moi,  vous  le  ferez  maltraiter  ? 

Pluton. — Je  m'en  vais  te  faire  voir  la  reine.  Ah  !  les 
voila  depouilles. 

Mercure. — Ou  est  le  Frangais  que  j'ai  amene  ? 

Le  Frangais. — Me  voila,  seigneur  ;  que  souhaitez-vous  ? 

Mercure. — Tiens,  regarde  bien  tons  ces  gens-la ;  les  con- 
nais-tu  ? 

Le  Fnmrais. — Si  je  les  connais  ?  He  !  ce  sont  tons  la 
plupart  des  bourgeois  de  mon  quartier.  Bonjour,  Madame 
Lucrece,  Bonjour,  M.  Brutus.  Bonjour,  Mademoiselle  Clelie. 
Bonjour,  M.  Horatius  Codes. 

Pluton. — Tu  vas  voir  accommoder  tes  bourgeois  de  toutes 
pieces.  Allons,  qu'on  ne  les  epargne  point  j  et  qu'apres 
qu'ils  auront  ete  abondamment  fustiges,  on  me  les  conduise 
tons,  sans  differer,  droit  aux  bords  du  fleuve  de  Lethe.  Puis, 
lorsqu'ils  y  seront  arrives,  qu'on  me  les  jette  tous,  la  tete  la 
premiere,  dans  I'endroit  du  fleuve  le  plus  profond,  eux,  leurs 
billets-doux,  leurs  lettres  galantes,  leurs  vers  passionnes,  avec 
tous  les  nombreux  volumes,  ou,  pour  mieux  dire,  les  mon- 
ceaux  de  ridicule  papier  ou  sont  ecrites  leurs  histoires. 
Marchez  done,  faquins,  autrefois  si  grands  heros.  Vous 
voili  arrives  a  votre  fin,  ou,  pour  mieux  dire,  au  dernier  acta 
de  la  comedie  que  vous  avez  jouee  si  peu  de  temps. 

Chceur  de  heros,  s'en  allant  charges  d'escourgees. —  Ah  !  la 
Calprenede  !     Ah  !  Scuderi  ! 

Pluton. — Eh  !  que  ne  les  tiens-je  !  que  ne  les  tiens-je  !  Ce 
n'est  pas  tout,  Minos.  II  faut  que  vous  vous  en  alliez  tout 
de  ce  pas  donner  ordre  que  la  meme  justice  se  fasse  sur  tous 
leurs  pareils  dans  les  autres  provinces  de  mon  royaume. 

Minos. — Je  me  charge  avec  plaisir  de  cette  commission. 

Mercure. — Mais  voici  les  veritables  heros  qui  arrivent,  et 
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Cyrus. — What !  would  you  strip  a  conqueror  like  me  ? 

Pluto. — Nay,  most  noble  Cyrus,  you  must  fain  knock 
under. 

Horatius  Codes. — What !  a  Roman  like  me,  who  defended 
a  bridge  alone  against  all  the  forces  of  Porsenna,  is  to  be  no 
more  considered  than  a  pickpocket  ? 

Pluto. — I'll  soon  teach  you  how  to  sing. 

Astratus. — What !  will  you  ill-treat  so  tender  and  love-sick 
a  gallant  as  me  ? 

Pluto. — I'll  show  you  the  queen.  Ah  !  now  they  are  all 
undisguised. 

Mercury. — Where  is  the  Frenchman  I  brought  with  me  ? 

The  Frenchman. — Here  I  am,  my  lord ;  what  are  your 
wishes  ? 

Mercury. — Here,  look  at  all  those  people  there ;  do  you 
know  them  ? 

The  Frenchman. — Do  I  know  them  ?  Why !  they  are 
nearly  all  shopkeepers  living  in  my  parish.  Good  morning, 
Madame  Lucretia.  How-do-ye-do,  Mr,  Brutus  ?  Good 
morning,  Miss  Clelia.     How  are  you,  Mr.  Horatius  Codes  ? 

Pluto. — You  shall  see  your  friends  well  paid  out.  Now 
then,  don't  spare  them ;  and  after  they  have  been  well 
flogged,  take  them  all  off  indiscriminately  to  the  shores  of 
the  river  Lethe.  Then,  when  they  have  arrived  there,  throw 
them  all  in,  head  first,  into  the  deepest  part  of  the  river,  they 
and  their  love-letters,  and  their  billets-doux,  their  impassioned 
poetry,  and  the  numerous  volumes,  or,  rather,  the  piles  of 
ridiculous  stuff,  wherein  their  stories  are  written.  Be  off, 
then,  cheats,  once  such  great  heroes.  You  have  arrived  at 
jour  ends,  or,  better  still,  at  the  last  act  of  the  comedy  you 
have  been  so  short  a  time  performing. 

Chorus  of  heroes,  going  off"  loaded  with  stripes. — Ah  ! 
Calprenede  !     Ah  !   Scuderi ! 

Pluto. — Oh !  why  haven't  I  got  them  !  Why  have  I  not 
got  them  !  This  is  not  all,  Minos.  You  must  go  imme- 
diately and  give  orders  that  the  same  justice  be  done  to  all 
their  like  in  the  other  provinces  of  my  kingdom. 

Minos. — I  am  only  too  happy  to  execute  that  commission. 

Mercury. — But  here  are  the  real  heroes  arriving,  and  they 
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qui  demandent  a  vous  entretenir.     Ne  voulez-vous  pas  qu'on 
les  introduise  ? 

Pluton. — Je  serai  ravi  de  les  voir  ;  mais  je  suis  si  fatigue 
des  sottises  que  m'ont  dites  tous  ces  impertinents  usurpa- 
teurs  de  leurs  noms,  que  vous  trouverez  bon  qu'avant  tout 
j'aille  faire  un  somme. 


7.    A  PROPOS   d'uN    EXAMEN. 

— Eh  bien  !  votre  jeune  homme  a-t-il  passe  son  examen  ? 

— Pas  tout  i  fait. 

— II  a  echoue  ? 

— Ma  foi,  oui. 

— Totalement  ? 

— Ah  !  que  non  pas.  II  s'en  faut  bien.  II  a  reussi  dans 
tout,  excepte  le  Frangais. 

— Vraiment !     II  a  ete  colle  dans  le  Frangais  ? 

— C'est  un  fait  5  et  j'y  suis  peut-etre  pour  quelque  chose. 

— Comment !     C'est  vous  qui  le  lui  avez  appris  r 

— J'ai  cherche  a  le  lui  faire  apprendre ;  mais  sans  parler  du 
peu  de  temps  qu'il  a  eu  je  I'y  ai  trouve  rebelle  et  il  aurait 
toujours  eu  de  la  peine. 

— Pourquoi  a-t-il  choisi  le  Frangais  ayant  si  peu  de 
dispositions. 

— C'est  qu'il  fallait  foumir  une  langue  moderne,  le  Fran- 
gais ou  I'AlIemand,  et  mon  gaillard  avait  cru  pouvoir  traiter 
cela  tout  a  fait  i  la  legere,  et  le  remettre  au  dernier  moment. 
II  a  pref ere  le  Frangais,  et  m'a  prie  de  lui  en  enseigner  ce  que 
j'en  savais. 

— Y  avait-il  beaucoup  d'autres  sujets  ? 

— Au  moins  six. 

— Et  il  a  passe  dans  ceux-la  ? 

— Oui,  assez  bien.  II  a  beaucoup  travaille,  ne  prenant 
jamais  la  langue  moderne  que  dans  ses  heures  perdues  pour 
ainsi  dire. 

— Quel  malheur  de  n'y  avoir  pas  pense  plus  tot.  Et 
pourra-t-il  se  representer  ?     Aura-t-il  une  autre  occasion  ? 

— Oui,  sans  doute.     Sans  cela  je  serais  au  desespoir.     II 
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are  asking  to  be  admitted  to  your  presence.     Shall  they  be 
introduced  ? 

Pluto. — I  should  be  delighted  to  see  them  ;  but  I  am  so 
tired  of  the  nonsense  that  all  these  foolish  usurpers  of  their 
names  have  been  saying  to  me,  that  you  will  not  object  to 
my  first  of  all  taking  a  nap. 


7.    ABOUT    AN    EXAMINATION. 

— ^Well,  has  your  young  friend  got  through  his  examina- 
tion? 

— Not  altogether. 

—Did  he  fail  ? 

— Well,  yes. 

— Entirely  ? 

— Oh !  no,  far  from  it.  He  got  through  in  everything 
except  his  French. 

— Really !     He  was  stuck  up  in  French  ? 

— A  fact,  indeed.     And  it  was  partly  my  fault. 

— How  so  ?     Was  it  you  who  taught  it  him  ? 

— I  did  try  to  make  him  learn  it,  but,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  shortness  of  the  time  he  had,  I  found  him  very  unequal 
to  it,  and  he  would  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  it 
at  any  time. 

— Why  did  he  choose  French,  with  so  little  ability  for  it  ? 

— He  was  obliged  to  take  up  a  modern  language,  French 
or  German,  and  the  gentleman  thought  he  could  treat 
the  matter  indifferently,  and  put  it  off  to  the  last  moment. 
He  selected  French,  and  asked  me  to  teach  him  as  much  as 
I  knew  of  it. 

— Were  there  many  other  subjects  ? 

— Six  at  least. 

— And  did  he  pass  in  them  ? 

— Yes,  pretty  well.  He  worked  hard,  never  attending  to 
the  modern  language  excepting  in  his  leisure  moments,  so  to 
say. 

— What  a  pity  not  to  have  thought  of  it  sooner.  And  will 
he  be  able  to  go  up  again  ?     Will  he  have  another  chance  ? 

— Yes,  undoubtedly.     If  it  was  not  for  that  I  should  be 
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pourra  se  presenter  &  un  autre  examen  qui  se  fera  dans  six 
mois. 

— Est-ce  que  ses  points  dans  les  sujets  oh.  il  a  reussi  lui 
seront  comptes  ? 

— Non,  certes.  Mais  il  les  sait  si  bien  que  je  suis  tran- 
quille  lit  dessus.     11  n'y  a  que  le  Francjais  qui  me  fasse  peur. 

— Pourrais-je  lui  etre  de  quelque  service  ? 

— C'est  justement  ce  que  je  venais  vous  demander. 

— Conliez-le-moi  je  le  ferai  piocher.  A  force  de  dictees,  de 
lectures,  de  bonnes  explications,  de  legons  de  phraseologie  et 
de  dialogue  je  vous  le  garantis  capable  de  bien  passer  en 
Franij-ais  au  bout  de  six  mois. 

— Cela  me  rassure.     Vous  vous  en  chargez  done  ? 

— Volontiers,  seulement  il  faut  qu'il  consente  a  s'y  bien 
mettre  sans  faiblir.  En  forgeant  on  devient  forgeron,  et  de 
meme  en  faisant  une  etude  soutenue  on  apprend  une  langue 
ou  un  metier. 

— Quand  faut-il  I'envoyer  ? 

— Demain,  apres  demain,  quand  vous  le  voudrez.  Vous 
savez  qu'actuellement  je  suis  disponsible. 

— Eh  bien,  pas  demain.  Nous  sommes  pris.  Mais  apres 
demain,  a  I'heure  qui  vous  convient. 

— Eh  bien,  dix  heures  et  demie. 

— Dix  heures  et  demie,  soit. 


8.    CAUSERIE. 

La  Baronne,  Cecile,  VAlbe,  Le  Maitre  de  Danse,  Jaisant 
danser  Cecile. 

La  Baronne  (assise). — C'est  une  chose  assez  singuliere 
que  je  ne  trouve  pas  mon  peloton  jaune. 

L'Al-be. — Vous  le  teniez  il  y  a  tm  quart  d'heure ;  il  aura 
roule  quelque  part. 

Le  Maitre  de  Danse. — Si  mademoiselle  veut  faire  encore 
la  poule,  nous  nous  reposerons  apres  cela. 

Cecile. — Je  veux  apprendre  la  valse  a  deux  temps. 

Le  Maitre  de  Danse. — Madame  la  Baronne  s'y  oppose.  Ayez 
la  bonte  de  tourner  la  tete,  et  de  me  faire  des  oppositions. 
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disconsolate.     He  will  be  able  to  go  up  for  another  examina- 
tion, which  will  take  place  in  six  months. 

— Will  his  marks  in  the  subjects  be  passed  in  count  ? 

— No,  indeed,  they  won't.  But  he  knows  them  so  well 
that  I  am  not  uneasy  on  that  score.  It  is  only  the  French 
which  alarms  me. 

• — Could  I  be  of  any  use  to  him  ? 

— That  is  just  what  I  was  coming  to  ask  of  you. 

— Trust  him  to  me,  I  will  make  him  work.  What 
with  dictations,  reading,  and  construing,  good  explanations, 
lessons  on  phrases,  and  dialogues,  I  will  warrant  him  able  to 
pass  in  French  in  six  months'  time. 

— That  comforts  me.     You  will  undertake  it  then  ? 

— Willingly,  only  he  must  consent  to  set  to  work  steadily. 
Practice  makes  perfect,  and  by  keeping  up  a  constant  study 
of  it  a  language  or  a  trade  may  be  learnt. 

— When  must  I  send  him  ? 

— To-morrow  or  the  day  after,  whenever  you  like.  You 
know  that,  for  the  present,  I  am  out  of  work. 

— Well,  not  to-morrow.  We  shall  be  engaged.  But  the 
day  after  to-morrow,  at  any  time  which  suits  you. 

— Well,  then,  at  half -past  ten. 

— Half -past  ten ;  all  right. 


8.    AN    AFTERNOON    IN    A    DRAWING-ROOM. 

The  Bai-oness,  Cecilia,  cm  Abbe,  and  a  dancing  master.  The 
Baroness  at  her  tapestry  work,  talking  to  the  Abbe.  Cecilia  is 
taking  her  dancing  lesson. 

The  Baroness. — How  very  odd  !  I  cannot  find  my  ball  of 
yellow  worsted. 

The  Abbe. — You  had  it  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago ;  it 
must  have  rolled  somewhere. 

The  Dancing  Master. — If  you  will  go  through  La  Poule 
again,  mademoiselle,  we  will  rest  afterwards. 

Cecilia. — I  want  to  learn  the  valse  a  deux  temps. 

The  Master. — Her  ladyship  objects.  Be  good  enough  to 
turn  your  head  and  dance  to  me. 
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VAlhe. — Que  pensez-vous,  madame,  du  dernier  sermon  ? 
Ne  I'avez  vous  pas  entendu  ? 

La  Baroime. — C'est  vert  et  rose  sur  fond  noir,  pareil  an 
petit  meuble  d'en  haut. 

'VAbLe.—V\2ai.\\  ? 

La  Baronne. — Ah  !  pardon,  je  n'y  etais  pas. 

L'AbU'. — J'ai  cru  vous  y  apercevoir. 

La  Baroyme. — Ou  done? 

UAbbe. — A  Saint-Roch,  dimanche  dernier. 

La  Baronne. — Mais  oui,  tres-bien.  Tout  le  monde  pleurait; 
le  baron  ne  faisait  que  se  moucher.  Je  m'en  suis  allee  a  la 
moitie,  parce  que  ma  voisine  avait  des  odeurs,  et  que  je  suis 
dans  ce  moment-ci  entre  les  bras  des  homeopathes. 

Le  Maitre. — Mademoiselle,  j'ai  beau  vous  le  dire,  vous 
ne  faites  pas  d'oppositions.  Detournez  done  legerement  la 
tete,  et  arrondisez-moi  les  bras.    ■ 

Cecile. — Mais,  monsieur,  quand  on  ne  veut  pas  tomber,  il 
faut  bien  regarder  devant  soi. 

Le  Maitre. — Fi  done !  c'est  une  chose  horrible.  Tenez, 
voyez;  y  a-t-il  rien  de  plus  simple  ?  Regardez-moi,  est-ce  que  je 
tombe  ?  vous  allez  a  droite,  vous  regardez  a  gauche,  vous  allez 
a  gauche,  vous  regardez  a  droite ;  il  n'y  a  rien  de  plus  naturel. 

La  Baronne. — C'est  une  chose  inconcevable  que  je  ne 
trouve  pas  mon  peloton  jaune. 

Cecile. — Maman,  pourquoi  ne  voulez-vous  done  pas  que 
j'apprenne  la  valse  a  deux  temps? 

La  Baronne. — Parce  que  c'est  indecent.  Avez-vous  lu  Le 
yuif  Errant  ? 

L'Abbe. — Oui,  madame  j  il  y  a  de  fort  belles  choses,  mais 
le  fond,  je  vous  I'avouerai  .... 

La  Baronne. — Le  fond  est  noir ;  tout  le  petit  meuble  Test. 
Vous  verrez  cela  sur  du  palissandre. 

Cecile. — Mais,  maman,  Miss  Clary  valse  bien,  et  made- 
moiselle de  Raimbaut  aussi. 

La  Baronne. — Miss  Clary  est  Anglaise,  mademoiselle.  Je 
suis  sure,  I'abbe,  que  vous  vous  etes  assis  dessus. 

V Abbe. — Moi,  madame !  sur  Miss  Clary  ? 

La  Baronne. — Eh  !  non,  c'est  mon  peloton.  Le  voila  ! 
Non,  c'est  du  rouge.     Oil  est-il  passe  ? 

VAbbe. — Je  trouve  plusieurs  scenes  fort  belles ;  il  y  a 
certainement  du  genie,  beaucoup  de  talent,  et  de  la  facilite. 
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The  Abbe. — What  did  your  ladyship  think  of  the  last 
sermon  ?     Did  you  hear  it  ? 

Baroness. — It  is  green  and  pink  on  a  black  ground,  like 
the  little  article  upstairs. 

The  Albe. — What  did  you  say  ? 

Baroness. — Oh !  pray  excuse  me,  I  was  not  attending. 

Abbe. — I  thought  I  saw  you  there. 

Baroness. — Where  do  you  mean  ? 

Abbe. — At  St.  Roch  last  Sunday. 

Baroness. — Oh,  yes  !  quite  so.  Everybody  was  crying ; 
the  Baron  did  nothing  but  blow  his  nose.  I  went  away 
in  the  middle  because  the  lady  next  me  had  scent  about 
her,  and  that  just  now  I  am  in  the  hands  of  the  homoeopaths. 

The  Master. — Mademoiselle,  all  I  say  is  to  no  purpose.  You 
do  not  dance  the  counter  figure  to  me.  Pray  turn  your  head 
slightly  on  one  side,  and  round  your  arms. 

Cecilia. — But,  sir,  unless  you  want  to  fall,  you  must  look 
straight  before  you. 

Master. — Nonsense,  nonsense ;  it  really  is  horrible.  Now, 
observe,  is  anything  easier  or  simpler  than  this  ?  Do  I  fall  ? 
You  walk  to  the  right,  you  look  to  the  left ;  you  go  to  the 
left,  and  look  to  the  right.     Is  anything  more  natural  ? 

Baroness  — It  is  a  most  inconceivable  thing  that  I  can't 
find  my  yellow  ball. 

Cecilia. — Mamma,  why  will  you  not  let  me  learn  the  valse 
a  deux  temps  ? 

Baroness. — Because  it  is  unbecoming.  Have  you  read 
The  JVandering  Jew  ? 

Able. — Yes,  my  ladyj  there  are  beautiful  lines  in  it,  but 
the  groundwork  I  must  confess  is  ...  . 

Baroness. — It  is  a  black  ground — the  whole  of  the  little 
article  is ;  you  will  see  it  when  it  is  mounted  on  rosewood. 

Cecilia. — But,  mamma  dear.  Miss  Clary  valses  very  nicely, 
and  so  does  Mademoiselle  de  Raimbaut. 

Baroness. — Miss  Clary  is  English,  mademoiselle.  I  am 
sure,  abbe,  that  you  are  sitting  on  ...  . 

Abbe. — I,  my  lady,  sitting  on  Miss  Clary  ? 

Baroness. — No.  I  mean  my  ball  of  worsted.  Oh !  there 
it  is — no,  that  is  the  red  one.     Where  can  it  have  gone  to  ? 

The  Abbe. — I  think  several  scenes  very  beautiful.  All 
shows  genius  certainly,  decidedly  cleverness  and  facility. 
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Cecile. — Mais,  maman,  de  ce  qu'on  est  Anglaise,  pourquoi 
est-ce  decent  de  valser  ? 

La  Baronjie. — II  y  a  aussi  un  roman  nouveau  que  j'ai  lu, 
qu'on  m'a  envoye  de  chez  Charpentier ;  je  ne  sais  plus  le 
nom,  ni  de  qui  c'etait.  L'avez-vous  lu  ?  C'est  assez  bien 
ecrit. 

VAlle. — Oui,  madame.  II  me  semble  qu'on  ouvre  la 
grille.     Attendez  vous  quelque  visile  ? 

La  Baronne. — Ah  !  c'est  vrai.     Cecile,  ecoutez. 

Le  Maitre  de  Danse. — Madame  la  Baronne  veut  vous  parler, 
mademoiselle. 

VAlle. — Je  ne  vois  pas  entrer  de  voiture;  ce  sont  des 
chevaux  qui  vont  sortir. 

Cecile. — Vous  m'avez  appelee,  maman  ? 

La  Baronne. — Non.  Ah!  oui.  II  va  venir  quelqu'un. 
Baissez-vous  done  que  je  vous  parle  i  I'oreille.  C'est  un 
parti.     Etes-vous  coifFee  ? 

Cecile. — Un  parti  ? 

La  Baronne. — Oui,  tres-convenable,  vingt-cinq  ^  trente  ans, 
ou  plus  jeune ;  non,  je  n'en  sais  rien  j  mais  il  est  tres  bien ; 
allez  danser. 

Cecile. — Mais,  maman,  je  voulais  vous  dire  .... 

La  Baronne. — C'est  iucroyable  oti  est  alle  ce  peloton.  Je 
n'en  ai  qu'un  de  jaune,  et  il  faut  qu'il  s'envole. 


■9.    POLICE    CORRECTIONNELLE. 

Un  Systeme  de  Compensation. 

Une  Maitre  de  Garni  depose. — Je  louais  une  chambre  a  la 
femme  Chantrin  ;  elle  faisait  son  menage  elle-meme,  si  bien 
que  je  n'avais  qu'il  monter  chez  elle  pour  changer  les  draps  de 
lit  tons  les  mois.  Au  bout  de  quelques  jours,  ne  la  voyant 
pas  rentrer  je  monte  i  sa  chambre  et  je  ne  trouve  plus  les 
draps  du  lit ;  elle  les  avait  emportes. 

M.  le  President  (d  la  prevenue). — Vous  reconnaissez  avoir 
emporte  ces  draps  ? 
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Cecilia. — But,  mamma,  dear,  why  does  being  English 
make  waltzing  proper  ? 

Baroness. — There  is  another  novel,  too,  that  I  have  been 
reading  which  was  sent  to  me  from  Charpentier's.  I  do 
not  remember  the  name  of  it,  nor  who  wrote  it.  Have  you 
read  it  ?     It  was  very  well  written. 

The  Abbe. — Yes,  my  lady.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  are 
opening  the  carriage  gates.     Are  you  expecting  any  one  ? 

Baroness. — Oh  !    yes,  of  course.     Cecilia,  listen  to  me. 

Master. — Her  ladyship  wishes  to  speak  to  you,  made- 
moiselle. 

The  Abbe. — I  see  no  carriage  coming  in ;  it  is  some  horses 
which  are  going  out. 

Cecilia. — Did  you  call  me,  mamma  ? 

Baroness. — No — yes,  here.  Some  one  is  coming.  Stoop 
down,  so  that  I  can  whisper  something  to  you.  It  is  a 
gentleman  who  wishes  to  marry  you.     Is  your  hair  done  ? 

Cecilia. — A  gentleman  to  marry  me  ! 

Baroness. — Yes,  a  very  suitable  match,  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty,  or  younger.  No,  I  know  nothing  for  certain. 
All  right,  go  and  dance. 

Cecilia. — But,  mamma,  I  should  like  to  say  something  to 
you. 

Baroness. — A  very  suitable  match.  Where  can  that  ball 
have  gone  to  ?  I  have  only  one  yellow  one,  and  that  must 
go  and  run  away. 


9.    POLICE    COURT. 

A  System  of  Compensation. 

A  Lodging-house  Keeper. — I  used  to  let  a  furnished  apart- 
ment to  Mrs.  Chantrin.*  She  swept  and  cleaned  her  own 
room,  so  that  I  only  had  to  go  up  once  a  month  just  to 
change  the  sheets.  On  one  occasion,  not  seeing  her  return 
after  a  few  days,  I  went  up  to  her  room  and  found  the  sheets 
were  gone  ;  she  had  carried  them  off. 

The  President  (to  the  prisoner). — You  own  to  having 
carried  off  the  sheets  ? 

*  Law  Court  terms  : — La  femme  une  telle,  married  woman  so-and- 
so  ;  la  fille  une  telle,  unmarried  woman  so-and-so;  le  sieur  un  tel, 
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La  Prevenue.  —  Oui,  monsieur. 

M.  le  President. —  Qu'eii  avez-vous  fait  ?  Vous  les  avez 
vendus  ?     Engages  au  Mont  de  Piete  ?  * 

La  Prevenue. — Non,  monsieur,  j'en  ai  fait  des  sacs, 

M.  le  President. — Des  sacs  ? 

La  Prevenue. — Je  suis  ouvriere  en  sacs. 

AL  le  President. — Ah  !  bien !  alors  vous  avez  vendu  les 
sacs  ? 

La  Prevenue. — Oui,  monsieur. 

£/h  marchand  de  sacs  efi  gros  vient  deposer. — J'avais  la 
femme  Chantrin  comme  ouvriere  confectionneuse  de  sacs. 
Je  lui  avais  confie  de  la  toile,  elle  I'a  detournee. 

M.  le  President  (a  la  prevenue). — Vous  avez  vendu  ces 
sacs  faits  avec  la  toile  du  temoin  comme  ceux  faits  avec  les 
draps  de  votre  lit  ? 

La  Prevenue. — Non,  monsieur. 

M.  le  President.  — Alors  qu'avez-vous  fait  de  cette  toile  ? 

La  Prevenue. — Monsieur,  ayant  amasse,  avec  les  sacs  que 
je  vendais,  une  petite  somme  .  .  . 

M.  le  President. — Les  sacs  faits  avec  les  draps  des  garnis 
dans  lesquels  vous  logiez,  car  vous  preniez  les  draps  de  tons 
vos  garnis  ? 

La  Prevenue. — J'en  ai  pris  dans  plusieurs, — oui. 

M.  le  President. — Continuez. 

La  Prevenue. — Alors,  ayant  amasse  de  quoi  m'acheter  un 
lit,  une  table,  et  deux  chaises,  je  me  suis  mise  dans  mes 
meubles. 

M.  le  President. — Cela  ne  nous  dit  pas  ce  que  vous  avez 
fait  de  la  toile  qu'on  vous  avait  confiee  pour  confectionner 
des  sacs. 

La  Prevenue. — Je  m'en  suis  fait  des  draps  de  lit. 

M.  le  President. — Ah !  ainsi  vous  voliez  des  draps  de  lit 
pour  faire  des  sacs,  et  de  la  toile  a  sac  vous  vous  en  faites 
des  draps  de  lit.  (^Vive  hilarite  de  I'auditoire.)  Singuliere 
maniere  dc  retablir  les  choses.  Vous  etes  condamnee  ^  un 
an  de  prison. 

Conclusion. — Des  sacs  faits  de  draps  de  lit  doivent 
rapporter  plus  que  des  draps  intacts,  autrement  elle  aurait 

*  Institution  d'origine  italienne,  gr&ce  a  laquelle  on  peut 
emprunter  a  I'etat  de  I'argent  sur  un  gage  depose  dans  un  bureau 
a  cet  effet. 
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T/ie  Prisoner. — Yes,  sir. 

The  President. — What  did  you  do  with  them  ?  You  sold 
them,  I  suppose,  or  pawned  them  ?* 

The  Prisoner. — No,  sir.     I  made  sacks  of  them. 
The  President. — Sacks  ? 
The  Prisoner. — I  am  a  sackmaker  by  trade. 
The  President. — Oh  !  then  you  sold  the  sacks  ? 

The  Prisoner. — Yes,  sir. 

Here  a  wholesale  sack  dealer  gives  his  evidence. — The 
prisoner  was  in  my  employ  as  a  sack  woman.  I  had 
entrusted  her  with  sacking,  and  she  made  away  with  it. 

The  President  (to  the  prisoner). — You  sold  these  sacks 
made  with  the  witness's  sackcloth,  as  you  did  those  made  out 
of  your  bedding  ? 

The  Prisoner.— "No,  sir. 

The  President.— Then  what  did  you  do  with  the  stuff? 

The  Prisoner. — Please,  your  honour,  having  collected,  with 
the  sacks  I  sold,  a  little  sum  .  .  . 

The  President. — From  the  sacks  made  out  of  the  bedding 
of  your  different  lodgings,  for  you  used  to  take  the  sheets 
from  all  the  places  you  lived  in  ? 

The  Prisoner. —  I  did  take  them  from  a  few, — yes. 

The  President. — Please  go  on. 

The  Prisoner. — Well,  then,  having  collected  enough  to  buy 
myself  a  bedstead,  a  table  and  two  chairs,  I  set  myself  up. 

The  President. — Well,  but  that  does  not  inform  us  what 
you  did  with  the  canvas  which  was  given  you  to  make  the 
sacks. 

The  Prisoner. — Well,  I  made  sheets  with  it. 

The  President. — Oh  !  oh  !  So  you  purloined  sheets  to 
make  sacks  with,  and  of  the  sackcloth  you  make  sheets. 
(Laughter.)  An  odd  way  of  squaring  matters.  You  are 
sentenced  to  one  year's  imprisonment. 

Conclusion. — Sacks  made  of  sheeting  fetch  more  than 
r  uncut    sheets,    otherwise    she   would   have  saved    time    in 

The  Mont  de  Pietc,  an  Italian  institution  introduced  into  France 
for  lending  money  on  the  depositing  of  goods  on  pledge. 

6  * 
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plus  vite  fait  de  mettre  tout  bonnement  chez  elle  les  draps  de 
lit  qu'elle  derobait. — ^ournaux. 


LEVEILLEUR. 

On  amhie  un  homme  en  House  quon  a  trouve  dans  le  ruisseau. 

— Qui  etes-vous  ? 

— Je  suis  eveilleur. 

— Comment  eveilleur  ? 

— C'est  moi,  qui,  de  une  heure  a  trois  heures  du  matin 
eveille  les  maraichers  de  la  halle.  Je  suis  charge  de  les 
pincer  quand  ils  s'endorment,  et  j'ai  un  sou  par  maraicher 
que  j 'eveille, 

• — Eh  bien  !  on  vous  a  trouve  dormant  ? 

— Ah  !  je  vais  vous  dire.  C'est  que  des  fois,  je  m'endors 
moi  aussi,  et  j'ai  un  sous-eveilleur  a  qui  je  donne  deux 
liards  toutes  les  fois  qu'il  me  pince. 

— Et  ce  sous-eveilleur  ? 

— Dame!  il  parait  qu'il  s'est  endormi  aussi.  Et  il  n'a 
personne  pour  I'eveiller. — yournaux. 


10.    UNE    STANCE    A    LA    CHAMBRE. 

On  parlait  finances  et  je  suivais  de  mon  micux  les  orateurs 
qui  developpaient  des  theories  d'economie  politique,  lorsque 

Le  Presidejit  a  dit. — La  parole  est  ;\  M.  Menier,  depute 
de  Seine  et  Marne.  Je  savais  par  hasard  que  ce  fameux 
c'hocolatier,  enrichi  selon  ses  merites,  avait  ete  elu  representant, 
et  ma  curiosite  fut  piquee.    Je  devins  tout  oreilles. 


M.  Menier,  dans  son  discours  parait  regretter  qu'aucun 
plan  d'ensemble  n'ait  ete  presente  pour  I'organisation  des 
finances  sans  la  cooperation  des  grands  travaux  publics.  II 
dit: — Pour  arriver  a  un  resultat  financier  il  faut  simplifier. 
L'impot  sur  le  revenu  est  simple,  il  doit  amener  la  vie  ^ 


I 
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merely  removing  to  her  own.  room  and  putting  on  her  own 
bed  the  sheets  she  purloined  from  her  lodgings. — Newspapers. 


THE    CALLER. 

A  man  in  a  blouse  ivho  has  been  picked  up  in  the  gutter  is 
placed  at  the  bar. 

— What  are  you  ? 

— I  am  a  caller. 

— A  caller  ? 

— It's  I  who,  from  one  to  three  in  the  morning,  wake 
up  the  market  gardeners  in  the  market.  I  have  to  pinch  them 
if  they  fall  asleep  again,  and  I  have  a  sou  for  every  gardener 
I  call. 

— Well,  but  you  were  found  asleep. 

— Ah !  yes,  maybe  I  was.  This  is  how  it  is.  There  are 
times  when  I  fall  asleep  myself,  so  I  have  an  under-caller, 
to  whom  I  pay  a  farthing  every  time  he  pinches  me  out  of 
sleep. 

— Well,  and  this  under-caller  ? 

— Well  !  It  appears  he  overslept  himself  too.  He  has  no 
one  to  wake  him. — Newspapers. 


10.     CHAMBER    OF    DEPUTIES. 

At  a  debate  on  Political  EcoJiomy  I  had  been  endeavouring 
to  follow  the  financial  theories  expounded  by  the  different 
speakers,  when 

The  President  said — The  turn  for  speaking  belongs  to  M. 
Menier,  deputy  for  Seiiie  et  Marne.  (M.  Menier's  name 
must  be  known  to  nearly  all  persons  in  England  who  can 
read.  His  excellent  chocolate,  which  has  made  him  a  rich 
man,  and  has  enabled  him  to  stand  as  a  candidate  for  legis- 
lation, is  plentifully  advertised.) 

M.  Menier,  in  a  speech  in  which  he  appears  to  regret 
that  no  united  scheme  has  as  yet  been  presented  for  the 
organizing  of  the  finances  without  the  co-operation  of  the 
great  public  works,  says  (though  frequently  interrupted)  : — 
To  reach  a  financial  result,  it  is  necessary  to  simplify.     A 
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bon  marche.  Les  impots  indirects  avaient  ete  proscrits 
en  1 79 1.  La  reaction  de  I'an  viii  les  a  retablis.  II  faut 
revenir  aux  principes  de  i79^'  Les  impots  indirects 
sont  critiques  justement  de  toutes  parts,  il  faut  trouver 
le  nioyen  de  les  remplacer  tous  successivement  sans 
secousse^  sera-ce  par  I'impot  sur  le  capital?  L'impot 
sur  le  revenu  est  en  faveur,  mais  entre  la  theorie  et 
I'application  il  y  a  une  grande  distance.  On  a  reconnu 
que  la  mise  en  pratique  de  cet  impot  est  a  peu  pres 
impossible.  C'est  le  systeme  propose  par  M.  Gambetta. 
II  peche  par  la  complication,  il  est  personnel  au  lieu 
d'etre  reel,  ainsi  que  la  science  le  voudrait.  II  decour- 
age  la  production.  L'impot  sur  le  capital  n'a  pas  ces 
inconvenients.  II  atteint  tous  les  revenus  sans  exception  j 
il  est  facile  a  appliquer  et  ii  percevoir ;  il  est  reel  et 
non  personnel.  Que  faut-il  entendre  par  capital  impos- 
able? 

Adam  Smith  a  essaye  de  distinguer  les  capitaux  fixes  des 
capitaux  circulants,  mais  il  n'a  pas  trouve  de  criterium. 
(Rires  a  droite,  reclamations  a  gauche.) 

J'appelle  capital  fixe  toute  chose  qui  produit  de  I'utilite 
et  conserve  son  identite,  et  capital  circulant  toute  chose 
qui  produit  I'utilite  en  perdant  son  identite. 

M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac. — Comme  le  cacao.     (Bruit.) 

M.  Menier. — L'interrupteur  en  salt  quelque  chose  car  j'ai 
pourvu  son  oncle,  et  si  le  neveu  veut  bien  me  payer  ce  qui 
m'est  du  .  .   . 

M.  Paul  de  CassagJiac. — Vous  etes  un  grossier.  .  .  . 
(Reclamations  a  gauche.) 

M.  Menier. — Je  ne  veux  blesser  personne,  mais  je  ne  puis 
me  laisser  constamment  interrompre.  (Tres-lien,  tres-hien, 
a  gauche.) 

M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac. — J'accepte  vos  excuses. 

M.  le  President.* — Je  ne  puis  pas  admettre,  M.  de  Cassagnac, 
que  vous  disiez  a  un  orateur  a  la  tribune  qu'il  est  grossier. 
(Tres  bien  a  gauche.) 


*  En   Angleterre    Le   President    c'est     Le     Speaker,    1 'orateur, 

I'honorable  membrequi.dont,  que,  de La  parole  s'adresse  au 

Speaker.  Le  Speaker  seul  peut  apostropher  directement  un  membre. 
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tax  on  incomes  is  a  simplification,  and  ought  to  bring  about 
cheapness  of  subsistence.  Indirect  taxation*  had  been  dis- 
carded in  1791.  The  reaction  of  the  year  '8  caused  it  to  be 
re-established. f  Now  we  ought  to  return  to  the  principles  of 
1791-  Indirect  taxation  is  most  rightly  criticized  on  all  sides. 
We  must  find  some  means  of  gradually  substituting  some- 
thing else  for  it,  without  any  sudden  shock.  Shall  it  be 
by  a  tax  on  capital  ?  The  taxation  of  incomes  is  in 
favour,  but  between  the  theory  and  the  application  is  a 
gulf.  It  has  been  acknowledged  that  the  enforcement 
of  this  tax  is  almost  impossible.  It  is  the  system  pro- 
posed by  M.  Gambetta.  But  it  fails  through  its  compli- 
cation ;  it  is  a  personal  and  not  a  real  tax,  as  on  scientific 
principles  a  tax  should  be.  It  discourages  production. 
There  are  not  the  same  objections  to  the  tax  on  capital.  It 
falls  on  everyone's  income  unexceptionally,  it  is  easy  to  apply 
and  to  collect,  it  is  real  and  not  personal.  What  is  to  be 
understood  by  taxable  capital  ?  Adam  Smith  made  an 
endeavour  to  distinguish  fixed  from  circulating  capital.  But  he 
failed  to  find  a  criterion.  (Laughter  071  the  right ;  oljections 
to  the  laughter  on  tlu  left.)  I  call  fixed  capital  whatever 
generates  the  useful  and  maintains  its  identity,  and  circulating 
capital  whatever  generates  the  useful  in  losing  its  identity. 

M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac. — As  cocoa.  (Laughter,  rwise,  and 
disturbance.) 

M.  Menier. — The  interrupter  knows  something  of  the 
matter,  for  I  supplied  his  uncle  5  and  if  the  nephew  is  willing 
to  pay  me  what  is  due  .  .  . 

M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac. — You  are  an  ill-mannered  .... 
(Strong  objections  on  the  left.) 

M.  Menier. — I  have  no  wish  to  offend  anyone,  but  I  can- 
not allow  myself  to  be  constantly  interrupted.  (  Quite  right, 
quite  right,  on  the  left.) 

M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac. — I  accept  your  apologies. 

The  President. — I  cannot,  Monsieur  de  Cassagnac,  admit 
your  telling  a  member  at  the  speaking-desk  that  he  is  ill- 
mannered.     (Right,  quite  right,  on  the  left.) 


*  Impots  indirects.     Taxation  of  wholesale  commodities,  licences, 
dues,  &c.,  felf  by  the  consumer  in  retail  prices. 

t  L'an  viii.     The  eighth  year  of  the  ist  French  Republic. 
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M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac. — Vous  n'avez  pas  entendu,  M.  le 
President,  ce  qu'avait  dit  I'orateur. 

M.  le  President. — On  n'a  cesse  d'interrompre  I'orateur  par 
des  allusions  k  sa  profession. 

M.  Menier. — Dont  je  suis  fier.  (Applaudissements  a  gauche. 
Un  cri  sefait  entendre  a  la  tribune  publique.) 

M.  le  President. — Huissiers,  faites  evacuer  la  tribune  d'oii 
un  cri  est  parti.     {Mouvements  prolonges.) 

(En  effet  tandis  que  Monsieur  de  Cassagnac  gesticulait 
dans  Textreme  travee  de  droite,  que  M.  Menier  se  tournait 
vers  lui,  jetant  a  cet  oublieux  la  replique  deja  citee,  que  de 
gauche,  de  droite,  partaient  des  exclamations  et  des  applau- 
dissements, d'une  des  tribunes  superieuses  de  droite  un  cri 
etait  echappe  de  Vive  la  France,  Vive  Napoleon  IV.  Faire 
evacuer  la  tribune  sur  Fordre  de  M.  Grevy,  distinguer  le 
perturbateur,  le  saisir,  I'emmener  fut  une  affaire  rapidement 
menee,  et  le  second  incident  ayant  detourne  I'attention  du 
premier  d'une  fa^on  assez  desagreable  et  interruptive,  M. 
Menier  pouvait  continuer  son  discours  sans  etre  davantage 
interrompu. — Je  n'en  attendis  pas  la  fin.  L'economie 
politique  a  peu  de  charme  pour  moi.  J'avais  assiste  a  un  debat 
de  la  chambre.) — ^uurnaux  de  iepoque. 


II.    ORGUEIL    ET    NAIVET:^. 

yoas,  Athalie,  Josaleth,  Zacharie,  Salomith,  Ahner,  deux 
Levites,  le  C/ueury  suite  d' Athalie. 

Josaleth  (aux  deux  levites). — 
O  vous  !  sur  ces  enfants  si  chers,  si  precieux, 
Ministres  du  Seigneur,  ayez  toujours  les  yeux. 

Ahner  (a  Josaheth). — 
Princesse,  assurez-vous,  je  les  prends  sou-,  ma  garde. 

Athalie. — 
O  ciel !  plus  j'examine  et  plus  je  le  regarde  .  .  . 
C'est  lui  !  d'horreur  encor  tous  mes  sens  sont  saisis. 

{Montrant  Joas.) 
Epouse  de  Joad,  est-ce  la  votre  fils  ? 

^osaleth. — Qui  ?  lui,  madame  ? 
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M.  De  Cassagnac. — You  did  not  hear,  Mr.  President,  what 
the  speaker  said  to  me. 

The  President. — The  speaker  has  been  incessantly  inter- 
rupted since  he  began  to  talk  by  allusions  to  his  profession. 

M.  Menier. — Of  which  I  am  proud.  {Applause  on  the 
left.  Here  an  exclamation  is  heard  coming  from  one  of  the 
galleries.) 

The  President. — Ushers,  have  the  gallery  from  which  an 
exclamation  proceeded  immediately  emptied.  (Continued 
stir  and  commotion.) 

(It  was  a  fact  that,  while  M.  de  Cassagnac  was  gesticulat- 
ing in  the  furthest  recess  of  the  right,  while  M.  Menier, 
turning  towards  him,  was  flinging  upon  this  forgetful  per- 
sonage the  retort  already  mentioned,  while  from  left  and 
right  vituperations  and  applause  were  crossing  one  another,  an 
exclamation  of  Vive  la  France !  Vive  Napoleon  the  Fourth  1 
had  proceeded  from  one  of  the  upper  galleries  on  the  right. 
To  have  the  gallery  cleared,  the  disturber  detected,  seized, 
and  carried  off,  was  soon  performed,  and  the  second  incident 
having  diverted  attention  from  the  first,  though  rather 
unpleasantly  and  unseasonably,  M.  Menier  was  able  to  con- 
tinue his  speech  without  further  interruptions.  I  did  not 
wait  for  the  end  ;  political  economy  has  few  charms  for  me. 
I  had  been  at  a  debate  in  the  House.) — Newspapers. 


ir.    PRIDE    AND    SIMPLICITY. 

yoash,  Josaheth,  Athalia,  Zacharias,  Alner,  Salomith,  two 
Levites,  a  Chorus,  and  Athalia  s  retinue. 

Josabeth  {to  the  two  Levites). — 
Ye  ministers  of  the  Lord,  keep  constant  watch  over  these 
children  so  dear,  so  precious. 
Alner. — Princess,  have  no   anxiety.     I   take  them  under 
my  charge. 

Athalia. — 
Good  heavens !  the  more  I  observe  and  look  at  him  ...  It 
is  he  !  All  my  sensations  are  again  with  horror  struck. 
Priestess,  is  that  your  son  ?  {pointing  to  yoash). 

Josaleth.—Who,  lady  r     That  child  ? 
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Athalie. —  Lui. 

Josabeth. —  Je  ne  suis  point  sa  mere, 

{Montrant  Zacharie.) 
Voila  mon  fils. 

Athalie  (a  J^oas). — Et  vous,  quel  est  done  votre  pere  ? 
Jeune  enfant,  repondez. 

Josaheth. —  Le  ciel  jusque  aujourd'hui  .  .  . 

Athalie. — 
Pourquoi  vous  pressez-vous  de  repondre  pour  lui  r 
C'est  a  lui  de  parler. 

yosaheth. —  Dans  un  age  si  tendre 

Quel  eclaircissement  en  pouvez-vous  attendre  ? 

Athalie. — 
Get  age  est  innocent :  son  ingenuite 
N'altere  point  encor  la  simple  verite. 
Laissez-le  s'expliquer  sur  tout  ce  qui  le  touche. 

yosabeth  {apart). — 
Daigne  mettre,  grand  Dieu,  ta  sagesse  en  sa  bouche ! 

Atlialie. — Comment  vous  nommez-vous  ? 

yoas. —  J'ai  nom  Eliacin. 

Athalie. — Votre  pere  ? 

yoas. —  Je  suis,  dit-on,  un  orphelin 

Entre  les  bras  de  Dieu  jete  des  ma  naissance, 
Et  qui  de  mes  parents  n'eus  jamais  connaissance. 

Athalie. — Vous  etes  sans  parents  ? 

jfoas. —  lis  m'ont  abandonne. 

Athalie. — Comment  ?  et  depuis  quand  ? 

yoas. —  Depuis  que  je  suis  ne. 

Athalie. — Ne  sait-on  pas  au  moins  quel  pays  est  le  votre  ? 

Joas. — 

Ce  temple  est  mon  pays  ;  je  n'en  connais  point  d'autre. 

Athalie. — Oa  dit-on  que  le  sort  vous  a  fait  rencontrer  ? 

yoas. — Parmi  des  loups  cruels  prets  il  me  devorer. 

Athalie. — Qui  vous  mit  dans  ce  temple  ? 

Joas. —  Une  femme  inconnue, 

•Qui  ne  dit  point  son  nom,  et  qu'on  n'a  point  revue. 

Athalie. — 
Mais  de  vos  premiers  ans  quelles  mains  ont  pris  soin  ? 

yoas.— 
Dieu  laissa-t-il  jamais  ses  enfants  au  besoin  ? 
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Alhalia. — Yes,  he. 

yosalelh. — I    am    not    his    mother.       Here     is     my    son 
{pointing  to  Zacharias). 

Athalia  (to  J^oash). — And  you,  who  then  is  your  father? 
Answer,  my  child. 

yosaheth. — Heaven  till  now  .   .  . 

Athalia  {to  Josabetli). — 
Why  are  you  so  anxious  thus  to  answer  for  him  ? 
It  is  for  him  to  speak. 

'jfosahcth. — From  one  in  such  tender  years 
What  enlightenment  can  you  expect  to  draw  ? 

Athalia. — 
It  is  an  age  of  innocence  5  its  artlessness 
Does  not  yet  impair  the  simple  truth. 
Let  him  give  his  account  of  all  that  concerns  him. 

yosaleth  (aside). — Great  God,  I  pray,  put  thy  wisdom  in  his 
lips. 

Athalia. — How  are  you  named  ? 

yoash. — I  am  called  Eliachim. 

Athalia. — Your  father  ? 

Jfoash. — I  am,  they  tell  me,  an  orphan, 
Cast,  but  new-born,  into  the  arms  of  God, 
vVnd  as  yet  without  knowledge  of  my  parents. 

Athalia. — You  are,  then,  without  parents  ? 

Joash. — They  have  abandoned  me. 

Athalia. — How  so  ?     How  long  ago  ? 

Joash. — Ever  since  my  birth. 

Athalia. — Is  it  not  known  at  least  which  is  thy  country  r 

Joash. — This  temple  is  my  country.     I  know  no  other. 

Athalia. — Where  is   it  said  chance  first  brought  thee  to 
light? 

yoash. — 'Midst  raving  wolves,  bent  on  devouring  me. 

Athalia. — Who  put  you  in  this  temple  ? 

Joash. — A  woman  no  one  knew. 
Who  told  not  her  name,  and  has  never  since  been  seen. 

Athalia. — 
But  what  hands  tended  your  early  years  ? 

Joash. — 
Did  God  ever  leave  His  children  unprovided  ? 
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Aux  petits  des  oiseaux  il  donne  leur  p&ture, 
Et  sa  bonte  s'etend  sur  toute  la  nature. 
Tous  les  jours  je  I'invoque  ;  et  d'un  soin  paternel 
II  me  nourrit  des  dons  offerts  sur  son  autel. 

Athalie. — 
Quel  prodige  nouveau  me  trouble  et  m'embarrasse ! 
La  douceur  de  sa  voix,  son  enfance,  sa  grace, 
Font  insensiblement  a  mon  inimitie 
Succeder  .  .  .  Je  serais  sensible  a  la  pitie  ! 

Alner. — 
Madame,  voili  done  cet  ennemi  terrible  ? 
De  vos  songes  menteurs  I'imposture  est  visible, 
A  moins  que  la  pitie  qui  semble  vous  troubler 
Ne  soit  ce  coup  fatal  qui  vous  faisait  trembler. 

Athalie  (a  Joas  et  a  yosabeth). —  Vous  sortez  ? 

yosaleth. — 
Vous  avez  entendu  sa  fortune  : 
Sa  presence  a  la  fin  pourrait  etre  importune. 

Athalie. — 
Non :  revenez.  {A  ^oas.)  Quel  est  tous  les  jours  votre  emploi  ? 

^oas. — 
J 'adore  le  Seigneur ;  on  m'explique  sa  loi ; 
Dans  son  livre  divin  on  m'apprend  a  la  lire, 
Et  deja  de  ma  main  je  commence  ii  I'ecrire. 

Athalie. — Que  vous  dit  cette  loi  ? 

yoas.~ 

Que  Dieu  veut  etre  aime  ;  • 

■  Qu'il  venge  tot  ou  tard  son  saint  nom  blaspheme ; 
Qu'il  est  le  defenseur  de  I'orphelin  timide  ; 
Qu'il  resiste  au  superbe  et  punit  I'homicide. 

Athalie. — 
J'entends.     Mais  tout  ce  peuple  enferme  dans  ce  lieu, 
A  quoi  s'occupe-t-il  ? 

joas. —  II  loue,  il  benit  Dieu. 

Athalie. — 
Dieu  veut-il  qu'ii  toute  heure  on  prie,  on  le  contemple  ? 

yoas. — Tout  profane  exercice  est  banni  de  son  temple. 

Athalie. — Quels  sont  done  vos  plaisirs  ? 

yoas. —  Quelquefois  a  I'autel 

Je  presente  au  grand  pretre  ou  I'encens  ou  le  sel  j 
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He  gives  their  food  to  the  young  nestlings. 

And  his  bounty  pervades  all  nature. 

Every  day  I  call  upon  His  name  ;  and  with  fatherly  care 

He  feeds  me  from  the  offerings  laid  upon  His  altar. 

Athalia. — 
What  new  wonder  terrifies  me  now  ? 
The  softness  of  his  voice,  his  childish  gracefulness. 
Imperceptibly  instead  of  enmity 
Bring  .  .  .  Can  I  be  open  to  compassion  ? 

Ahner. — 
Great  queen,  is  that  then  the  enemy  so  terrible  ? 
The  deception  of  your  false  dreams  is  evident ; 
Unless  that  pity  which  seems  to  stir  you 
Be  the  fatal  blow  which  caused  your  alarm. 

Athalia  {to  Joash  and  ^osabcth). — You  are  leaving  ? 

yosabcth. — 
You  have  heard  his  account. 
His  further  presence  might  be  irksome  to  you. 

Athalia. — No ;  return.     What  are  your  pursuits  ? 

yoash. — 
I  worship  the  Lord;  His  law  is  expounded  to  mej 
I  am  taught  to  read  it  in  His  Holy  Book, 
And  already  with  my  hand  I  am  beginning  to  v/rite  it. 

Athalia. — And  what  does  that  law  teach  you  ? 

yoash. — 
That  God  wishes  to  be  loved. 
That  surely  He  will  resent  the  taking  of  His  holy  name 

in  vain  ; 
That  He  is  the  defender  of  the  shrinking  orphan  ; 
That  He  repels  the  proud,  and  punishes  the  murderer. 

Athalia. — 
I  understand.     But  what  does  all  this  concourse  of  people 
within  these  precincts  do  ? 

yoash. — They  praise  and  bless  God. 

Athalia. — Does  God  wish  to  be  prayed  to  and  contemplated 
all  day  long  ? 

yoash. — All  unholy  practices  are  banished  from  His  temple. 

Athalia. — But  what  are  your  enjoyments  ? 

yoash. —  Sometimes  I  j^resent  the  incense 

Or  the  salt  to  the  High  Priest  at  the  altar. 
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J'entends  chanter  de  Dieu  les  grandeurs  infinies  ; 
Je  vols  I'ordre  pompeux  de  ses  ceremonies. 

Athalie. — 
He  quoi  !  vous  n'avez  point  de  passe-temps  plus  doux.  ? 
Je  plains  le  triste  sort  d'un  enfant  tel  que  vous. 
Venez  dans  mon  palais,  vous  y  verrez  ma  gloire. 

yoas. — Moi !  des  bienfaits  de  Dieu  je  perdrais  la  memoire  ? 

Athalie. — Non,    je     ne     vous    veux     pas    contraindre    a 
I'oublier. 

J^oas. — Vous  ne  le  priez  point. 

Athalie. —  Vous  pourrez  le  prier. 

y  .'fl^. — Je  verrais  cependant  en  invoquer  un  autre. 

Athalie. — 
J'ai  mon  Dieu  que  je  sers ;  voiis  servirez  le  votre  : 
Ce  sont  deux  puissants  dieux. 

yoas.— 

II  faut  craindre  le  mien  : 
Lui  seul  est  Dieu,  madame  j  et  le  votre  n'est  rien. 

Athalie. — 
Les  plaisirs  pres  de  moi  vous  chercheront  en  foule. 

Joas. — Lebonheurdes  mechantscomme  un  torrent  s'ccoule. 

Athalie.  — Ces  mechants,  qui  sont-ils  ? 

yosabeth. —  He,  madame  !  excusez 

Un  enfant  .  .  . 

Athalie  {a  jfosaleth). — 

J'aime  a  voir  comme  vous  I'instruisez. 
Enfin,  Eliacin,  vous  avez  su  me  plaire  ; 
Vous  n'etes  point  sans  doute  un  enfant  ordinaire. 
Vous  voyez,  je  suis  reine,  et  n'ai  point  d'hcritier: 
Laissez  la  cet  habit,  quittez  ce  vil  metier. 
Je  veux  vous  faire  part  de  toutes  mes  richesses ; 
Essayez  des  ce  jour  I'effet  de  mes  proraesses. 
A  ma  table,  partout,  a  mes  cotes  assis, 
Je  pretends  vous  traiter  comme  mon  propre  fils. 

yoas. — Comme  votre  fils  ! 

Athalie. —  Oui  .  .  .  Vous  vous  taisez  ? 

yoas. —  Quel  pere 

Je  quitterais  !     Et  pour  .  .  . 

Athalie. —  He  bien  ? 

Joas. —  Pour  quelle  mere  ! 
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I  hear  God's  infinite  greatness  sung, 

And  watch  the  stately  performance  of  His  ceremonies. 

Athalia. — 
What !  no  gentler  pastimes  ? 
I  pity  the  melancholy  doom  of  such  a  child. 
Come  to  my  palace.     There  you  will  behold  my  glory. 

Joab. — I !  lose  the  recollection  of  God's  bounties  ! 

Athalia. — No.       I  wish   not   to  compel  thee   t  o    orget 
■  Him. 

Joash. — You  do  not  pray  to  Him. 

Athalia. — But  you  can  pray  to  Him. 

Joash. — But  I  should  hear  another  god  addressed. 

Athalia. — 
I  have  my  god  whom  I  serve.     You  can  serve  your  own. 
They  are  two  mighty  gods. 

yoash. — 
You  must  fear  mine. 
He  alone,  lady,  is  God  ;  your  god  is  nothing. 

Athalia. — With  me  delights  will  constantly  attend  you. 

yoash. — The  enjoyments  of  the  wicked  fly  past   like  a 
torrent. 

Athalia. — And  who  are  the  wicked  you  mean  ? 

yosaheth. — Lady,  be  indulgent ! 
A  child  .  .  . 

Athalia. — 
I  like  to  see  how  you  instruct  him. ' 
So  then,  Eliachim,  you  have  made  me  fond  of  you  ; 
You  are,  doubtless,  not  a  common  child. 
You  see,  I  am  a  queen.     I  have  no  heirs. 
Leave  here  that  dress,  give  up  this  poor  pursuit. 
I  wish  to  let  you  share  in  all  my  wealth. 
Come,  try  this  very  day  the  effect  of  my  promises. 
Seated  beside  me  at  my  table,  nay,  everywhere, 
I  propose  to  treat  you  as  my  own  son. 

yoash, —  As  your  own  son  ? 

Athalia. — Yes  .  .  .  But  you  are  speechless  ! 

yoash. — What  a  father 
I  should  leave  !  and  for  ... 

Athalia.— WeW  ? 

yoash. — For  what  a  mother  ! 
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Athalie  (a  yosaleth). — 
Sa  memoire  est  fidele  ;  et,  dans  tout  ce  qu'il  dit, 
De  vous  et  de  Joad  je  reconnais  I'esprit. 
Voila  comme,  infectant  cette  simple  jeunesse, 
Vous  employez  tous  deux  le  calme  oil  je  vous  laisse. 
Vous  cultivez  deji  leur  haine  et  leur  fureur, 
Vous  ne  leur  prononcez  mon  nom  qu'avec  horreur. 

yosabeth. — 
Peut-on  de  nos  malheurs  leur  derober  I'histoire  ? 
Tout  I'univers  les  sait ;  vous-meme  en  faites  gloire. 

Athalie. — 
Oui,  ma  juste  fureur,  et  j'en  fais  vanite, 
A  venge  mes  parents  sur  ma  posterite. 
J'aurais  vu  massacrer  et  mon  pere  et  mon  frere, 
Du  haut  de  son  palais  precipiter  ma  mere, 
Et  dans  un  meme  jour  egorger  a  la  fois 
(Quel  spectacle  d'horreur  !)  quatre-vingts  fils  de  rois  ! 
Et  pourquoi  ?  pour  venger  je  ne  sais  quels  prophetes 
Dont  elle  avait  puni  les  fureurs  indiscretes  : 
Et  moi,  reine  sans  coeur,  tille  sans  amitie, 
Esclave  d'une  lache  et  frivole  pitie, 
Je  n'aurais  pas  du  moins  i  cette  aveugle  rage 
Rendu  meurtre  pour  meurtre,  outrage  pour  outrage, 
Et  de  votre  David  traite  tout  les  neveux 
Comme  on  traitait  d'Achab  les  restes  malheureux  ! 
Oil  serais- je  aujourd'hui  si,  domptant  ma  faiblesse, 
Je  n'eusse  d'une  mere  etouffe  la  tendresse  ; 
Si  de  mon  propre  sang  ma  main  versant  des  flots 
N'eut  par  ce  coup  hardi  reprime  vos  complots  ? 
Enfin  de  votre  Dieu  I'implacable  vengeance 
Entre  nos  deux  maisons  ronipit  toute  alliance: 
David  m'est  en  horreur ;  et  les  fils  de  ce  roi, 
Quoique  nes  de  mon  sang,  sont  etrangers  pour  moi. 

yosabeth. — Tout  vous  a  reussi.      Que  Dieu  voie,  et  nous 


]uge 


Athalie. — 

Ce  Dieu,  depuis  longtemps  votre  unique  refuge, 
Que  deviendra  I'effet  de  ses  predictions  ? 
Qu'il  vous  donne  ce  roi  promis  aux  nations, 
Cet  enfant  de  David,  votre  espoir,  votre  attente  .  . 


i 
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Athalia  {to  ^osal-eth). — 
His  memory  forsakes  him  him  not,  and  in  all  he  says 
I  detect  the  spirit  of  yourself  and  Jehoiada. 
That  is  how,  perverting  these  childish  minds, 
You  both  use  the  quiet  in  which  I  leave  you  undisturbed ! 
You  are  already  fostering  their  hatred  and  their  rage. 
And  only  pronounce  my  name  to  them  with  horror. 

yosabeth. — 
Is  it  possible  to  keep  from  them   the  history  of  our  mis- 
fortunes ? 
All  the  world  knows  them,  you  yourself  glory  in  them. 

Athalia. — 
Yes,  my  righteous  anger,  and  I  am  proud  to  own  it. 
Has  avenged  my  relatives  on  my  posterity. 
You  would  have  had  me  see  father  and  brother  slaughtered. 
My  mother  hurled  down  from  her  palace  window, 
And  on  the  same  day  (oh,  horrifying  sight !) 
Eighty  sons  of  kings  all  murdered  at  once. 
And  why  ?      Just  to  avenge  some  paltry  prophets 
Whose  incautious  ravings  she  had  rightly  punished  ; 
And  I,  a  heartless  queen,  an  unfeeling  daughter, 
Subservient  to  mean  and  senseless  pity, 
I  was  not  then  to  have  resented  this  blind  rage. 
By  murder  for  murder,  by  injury  for  injury. 
And  treated  all  the  offspring  of  your  David, 
As  were  the  ill-fated  remnants  of  Ahab. 
Where  should  I  be  now,  if  over-ruling  my  weakness, 
I  had  not  stifled  the  fond  feelings  of  a  mother. 
And  if  my  hand,  shedding  streams  of  my  own  blood. 
Had  not  checked  your  plots  by  this  desperate  deed  ? 
Finally,  the  implacable  vengeance  of  your  God 
Broke  all  alliance  between  our  two  houses. 
David  is  a  horror  to  me,  and  the  posterity  of  that  king. 
Though  my  own  flesh  and  blood  are  strangers  to  me. 

yosabeth. — Everything  has  prospered  with  you.      Let  God 
look  on  and  judge. 

Athalia. — Pray,  what  will  come  of  the  prophecies  of  this 
God,  so  long  your  only  refuge  ? 
Let  him  give  you  that  king  promised  to  the  nations. 
That  son  of  David,  your  hope  and  expectation  .... 

7 
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Mais  nous  nous  reverrons.     Adieu.     Je  sors  contente. 
J'ai  voulu  voir  ;  j'ai  vu. 

Alner  {a  jfosaheth). — Je  vous  I'avais  promis ; 
Je  vous  rends  le  depot  que  vous  m'avez  commis. 


12.    DES    EMPLETTES. 

— Bonjour.     Vous  allez  bien  ? 

— Merci  bien.     Et  vous  ? 

— Mais,  pas  mal.    Vous  vous  promenez  done  comme  cela  ? 

— Mais  oui.  Je  fais  une  petite  course.  Je  m'en  vais 
demain,  et  j'ai  des  emplettes  a  faire  avant  de  partir. 

— Vous  allez  par  la  ? 

— Oui,  je  vais  suivre  le  Boulevard  jusqu'a  la  rue  Poisson- 
niere,  puis  je  comptais  descendre  dans  la  rue  de  Rivoli,  passer 
pres  du  Louvre,  puis  par  la  place  du  Theatre  Frangais,  et 
de  li  aller  circulerdans  la  rue  de  Richelieu,  dans  le  passage  du 
Panorama,  et  dans  la  rue  Vivienne,  tomber  rue  de  la  Paix  pour 
aller,  par  la  Madeleine,  rejoindre  les  nouveaux  Boulevards. 

— Quelle  course ! 

— C'est  un  petit  luxe,  un  regal  que  je  me  permets  pour 
mon  dernier  jour.  Cela  approche  de  la  gourmandise,  n'est-ce 
pas  ?  Mais  bah  !  ne  vient  pas  a  Paris  qui  veut.  Ah  !  juste- 
ment,  voila  oii  je  voulais  entrer. 

— Monsieur  demande  ? 

— Une  ombrelle,  s'il  vous  plait. 

— La  voulez-vous  en  sole  ? 

— Oui,  en  soie.   - 

— En  voili,  monsieur,  des  desseins  les  plus  nouveaux. 

— Celle-ci  me  parait  tres-jolie. 

— En  effet,  monsieur  ne  pourrait  rien  choisir  de  plus 
charmant.  Cette  nuance  de  rouge  incarnat  de  la  doublure 
est  merveilleusement  assortie  aufond  blanchatre  de  I'ombrelle. 
Puis  la  fagon,  la  garniture  sont  d'un  gout  ravissant,  et  la 
hampe 

•  -Je  trouve  la  hampe  coquette  au  possible.  Et  i  combien 
mcttez-vous  cette  ombrelle  ? 

— Monsieur,  c'est  vingt  francs. 

— Mais,  .  .  .  pour  de  I'argent  comptant  ? 
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But  we  shall  meet  again.     Farewell.     I  go  away  satisfied. 
I  wished  to  see  ;  I  have  seen. 

Abiier  (to  yosahetli). — As  I  had  promised, 
I  restore  to  you  the  charge  entrusted  to  my  care. 


12.   PURCHASES. 

— How  do  you  do  ?     Are  you  well  ? 

— All  right,  thanks.     How  are  you  ? 

— I'm  right  enough.     So  you  are  taking  a  walk,  are  you  ? 

— Yes;  J'm  taking  a  little  walk.  I  am  going  away  to- 
morrow, and  1  have  some  shopping  to  do  before  I  start. 

— Are  you  going  that  way  ? 

— Yes  ;  I  shall  go  along  the  Boulevard,  as  far  as  Poisson- 
niere  Street,  then  I  meant  to  go  down  to  Rivoli  Street,  to 
pass  by  the  Louvre,  then  on  to  the  Theatre  Frangais  place, 
and  from  thence  I  shall  wander  about  Richelieu  Street,  the 
passage  of  the  Panorama,  and  the  Rue  Vivienne,  reach  the 
Rue  de  la  Paix,  so  as  to  go,  by  the  Madeleine,  on  to  the  new 
Boulevards. 

— What  a  way  ! 

— It  is  a  slight  indulgence  that  I  permit  myself  for  my 
last  day.  It  is  rather  greedy,  isn't  it  ?  But  then,  you  can't 
always  come  to  Paris.     Here  is  where  I  was  going  to  first. 


— "What  do  you  require,  sir  ? 

— A  sun- shade,  please. 

— Do  you  require  a  silk  one  ? 

— Yes,  a  silk  one. 

— Here,  sir,  are  some  of  the  newest  patterns. 

— This  one  seems  very  pretty,  I  think. 

— Well,  sir,  you  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  charming 
one.  That  shade  of  crimson  matches  so  beautifully  with 
the  creamy  ground  of  ■  the  sun-shade.  Then  the  shape  and 
the  trimming  are  so  beautiful.     And  the  handle. 

— I  think  the  handle  is  quite  bewitching.     And  how  much 
do  you  want  for  this  sun-shade  ? 
— It  is  20  francs,  sir. 
— But  ....  for  money  down  ? 
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— Ah  !  monsieur,  je  ne  saurais  rien  rabattre. 

— ^C'est  facheux,  j'aurais  desire  faire  d'autres  emplettes 
chez  vous,  et  un  peu  d'encouragement.  .  .  . 

— Monsieur,  pour  m'assurer  votre  pratique,  je  vous  la 
cederai  i  dix-huit  francs  cinquante,  mais  vraiment,  i  ce  prix- 
lil  c'est  vous  la  donner. 

— Merci. 

— Et  monsieur  desirerait  avec  cela  quelque  chose  ?  .  .  .   . 

— Ma  foi,  oui  3  je  cherche  quelques  mouchoirs  brodes  ou 
garnis. 

— Je  crois  avoir  la  ce  qu'il  faut  pour  monsieur.  Voili  des 
mouchoirs  qui  font  partie  d'un  envoi  qu'on  avait  prepare  pour 
la  reine  d'Espagne.  II  y  en  avait  justement  deux  ou  trois 
douzaines  de  trop. 

— Et,  i  combien  les  mouchoirs  de  la  reine  d'Espagne  ? 

— Monsieur,  c'est  a  cent-vingt  francs  la  douzaine. 

— Ah  !  voyons  cela  ? 

— Voyez,  monsieur,  comme  c'est  delicieux. 

— Je  vous  en  prends  deux,  tenez. 

— Pas  davantage,  monsieur?  Monsieur  devrait  bien  en 
prendre  une  douzaine.  Qu'est-ce  que  c'est  que  deux  mou- 
choirs ? 

—  (^a  ne  se  refuse  pas,  allez. 

— Monsieur  ne  veut  que  ces  deux.  Et  des  gants,  monsieur 
n'en  desire  pas  ? 

— Oui,  c'est  surtout  des  gants  que  je  viens  chercher. 
Tenez,  le  marche  sera  bien  vite  fait  ;  douze  pairs  de  gants  de 
Suede  a  quatre  boutons,  numero  six  trois  quarts,  plus  six  paires 
de  gants  clairs  de  peau  de  chevreau  de  differentes  nuances. 

— En  voici,  monsieur,  a  votre  choix.  Les  gants  de  peau 
de  chevreau  devront-ils  etre  du  meme  numero  que  les  autres  ? 

—Oui. 

— En  voici,  monsieur,  de  plusieurs  couleurs. 

— De  quelle  qualite  sont  ces  gants  ? 

— De  la  meilleure  qualite,  monsieur. 

— Et  i\  combien  la  paire  ' 

— A  trois  francs  soixante-quinze. 

— Voyons,  je  prends  ces  deux  paires  de  jaune  paille,  deux 
de  feuille  morte,  et  deux  paires  de  gris  perle.     Voili. 

— Merci,  monsieur. 

— Veuillez  me  faire  la  note  de  tout  cela. 
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— Oh  !  I  couldn't  possibly  take  anything  off. 

— I'm  sorry  for  that.  I  wanted  to  get  some  more  things, 
and  a  little  encouragement.  .  .  . 

— Well,  sir,  to  secure  your  custom,  I  don't  mind  letting 
jou  have  it  for  i8  francs  50  5  but,  really,  we  get  no  profit 
by  it. 

— Thank  you. 

— And  you  require  something  else,  sir  ? 

— Well,  yes  3  I  want  some  handkerchiefs,  laced  or 
•embroidered. 

— We  have  what  you  want,  sir.  Here  are  some  that  were 
part  of  an  outfit  got  ready  for  the  Queen  of  Spain.  There 
were  just  two  or  three  dozens  too  many. 

— And  how  much  are  the  Queen  of  Spain's  handkerchiefs? 
— One  hundred  and  twenty  francs  a  dozen,  sir. 
— Let's  see. 

— They  are  tasty  articles,  sir,  you  see. 
— There  !     I'll  have  two  of  them. 

— No  more,  sir  ?  You  ought  to  take  a  dozen  really,  sir. 
What's  the  use  of  two  handkerchiefs,  sir  ? 

— Oh,  people  don't  object  to  a  couple.  • 

— You  only  want  these  two,  then,  sir  ?  And  gloves,  don't 
you  require  any  gloves,  sir  ? 

— Yes,  it  was  chiefly  for  gloves  that  I  came.  That  matter 
will  soon  be  settled  ;  twelve  pairs  of  Swedish  gloves,  of  four 
buttons,  size  6| ;  six  pairs  of  light  kid  gloves,  of  different 
shades. 

— Here  are  some,  at  your  choice,  sir.  Must  the  kid 
gloves  be  of  the  same  size  as  the  others  ? 

—Yes. 

— Here  are  some  of  several  shades. 

— What  sort  of  quality  are  these  gloves  ? 

— Of  the  best  quality,  sir. 

— And  how  mUch  a  pair  ? 

— Three  francs  75. 

— Well,  I'll  take  two  pairs  of  straw-coloured,  two  of  drab 
colour,  and  two  pair  of  pearl-grey.     There. 

— Thank  you,  sir. 

— Now  give  me  the  bill  of  all  that. 
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— Et  monsieur  ne  desire  vraiment  pas  autre  chose  ?  Pas 
d'eau  de  Cologne  ?  Pas  de  cols,  pas  de  cravates  ?  Nous 
avons  de  tres-jolis  objets  de  toilette  pour  messieurs ;  des 
cravates  de  soie  d'une  mollesse,  d'un  fin,  .  .  ,  qui  iraient  k 
tavir  i  monsieur,  des  foulards,  des  .... 

— Non,  non,  je  vous  remercie,  pas  autre  chose.  Je  men 
tiens  lii. 

— Bien,  monsieur.  Je  vous  ferai  la  facture.  II  y  a  une 
ombrelle,  nous  avons  dit  k  dix-huit  francs  cinquante,  douze 
paires  de  gants  de  Suede  i  trois  francs,  cela  fait  trente-six 
francs.  Six  paires  de  gants  de  peau  k  trois  francs  soixante- 
quinze,  cela  fait  vingt-deux  francs  cinquante,  deux  mouchoirs 
vingt  francs ;  et  monsieur  ne  veut  vraiment  rien  y  ajouter  ? 

— Non,  non,  rien. 

— Tres  bien,  monsieur.  Cela  fait  juste  quatre-vingt-dix-sept 
francs. 

— Tres  bien.  Voili  quatre  louis,  une  piece  de  dix 
francs,  une  piece  de  cinq,  et  deux  francs. 

— Je  vous  remercie,  monsieur.  Oil  faut-il  envoyer  cela 
pour  monsieur  ? 

— Voici  moH  adresse :  Hotel  de  la  Paix ;  mais  aujourd'- 
hui,  sans  faute,  n'est-ce  pas  ? 

— Je  cherche  un  petit  flacon  portatif. 

— En  voili,  monsieur. 

— Celui-ci  me  convient,  combien  est-ce  ? 

—  C'est  deux  francs  cinquante. 

— Auriez-vous  un  petit  panier  quelconque,  ou  une  boite 
pour  serrer  quelques  objets  de  premiere  necessite  en  voyage  r 

— Voyez,  monsieur,  si  cela  vous  convient.  Nous  en  avons 
de  plus  grands. 

— Voil^  justement  ce  qui  fait  mon  afFaire  ;  ce  petit  panier 
il  courroie,  la  bas. 

— Ah  !  cette  petite  carnassiere.     Elle  vous  convient  ? 

— Oui,  combien  est-ce  ? 

— C'est  trois  francs. 

— Les  voili. 

— Merci,  monsieur.     Faut-il  vous  les  envoyer  ? 

— Ma  foi,  je  ne  demande  pas  mieux.  Du  reste  ce  n'est 
pas  loin.     A  I'Hotel  de  la  Paix. 

— Oui,  monsieur,  vous  aurez  cela  dans  la  journee. 
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— But  is  there  nothing  else  yoa  require,  sir  ?  No  Eau 
de  Cologne  ?  No  collars  or  neckties  ?  We  have  some 
charming  toilet  articles  for  gentlemen.  Silk  ties,  sir, 
beautifully  soft  and  elegant,  which  would  suit  you  admirably, 
sir,  silk  handkerchiefs  .... 

— No.  No,  thank  you  ;  I  don't  want  anything  else.  I 
will  stop  at  that. 

— Very  well,  sir.  I  will  make  up  your  bill.  One  sun- 
shade at  18  fr.  50  we  said,  twelve  pairs  of  Swedish  gloves  at 
3  fr.,  that  makes  s^  frs.  ;  six  pairs  of  kid  gloves  at  3  fr.  75. 
that  makes  22  fr.  505  two  handkerchiefs,  20  francs.  And 
you  really  don't  want  anything  else,  sir  ? 

— No,  nothing. 

— Very  well,  sir.     That  makes  exactly  97  francs. 

— All  right.  Here  are  four  louis,  one  lo-franc  piece,  one 
5-franc  piece,  and  two  francs. 

— Thank  you,  sir.     Where  shall  I  send  these  to,  sir  ? 

— Here  is  my  address :  Hotel  de  la  Paix ;  but  you  must 
send  them  to-day. 

— I  want  a  little  pocket  flask. 
— Here  are  some,  sir. 
— This  one  will  do.     How  much  is  it  ? 
— Two  francs  50. 

— Have  you  such  a  thing  as  a  little  basket,  or  a  box  to  put 
things  in,  indispensable  for  a  journey  ? 

— Is  that  the  sort  of  thing,  sir  ?     We  have  some  larger. 

— There  is  just  what  I  want.  That  little  basket  with 
straps  there. 

—Oh  !  that  little  gamebag.     Will  that  do  ? 

— Yes.     How  much  is  it  ? 

— Three  francs. 

— Here  you  are. 

— Thank  you,  sir.     Shall  I  send  these  ? 

— Well,  I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  would.  It  is  not  far. 
At  the  Hotel  de  la  Paix. 

— Yes,  sir,  you  shall  have  them  to-day. 
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— N'y  nianquez  pas. 

— Je  desirerais  acheter  un  peu  de  chocolat, 

—  A  combicn  le  voulez-vous  la  livre,  monsieur  ? 
— Veuillez  m'en  nommer  les  prix  ? 

— En  voila  a  cinq  francs,  a  six,  a  sept. 

— A  cinq  francs  est-il  bon  ? 

— Excellent,  monsieur. 

— Eh  bien  !  faites  m'en  une  demi-livre  en  tablettes,  et  una 
demi-livre  en  pralines  et  en  dragees. 

— Oui,  monsieur. 

— Je  desirerais  aussi  quelques  bonbons. 

— En  voici,  monsieur,  i  six  francs  la  livre. 

— Mais  ils  sont  tons  d'une  sorte. 

— Oui,  monsieur.     Ne  les  voulez-vous  pas  ainsi  ? 

— Je  prefererais  un  melange. 

— Voulez-vous  que  je  vous  en  fasse  une  livre  de  differentes 
sortes  ? 

— Oui.     Arrangez-moi  cela,  je  vous  en  prie. 

— A  six  francs  ? 

—  Oui,  a  six  francs. 

— Voici,  monsieur.     Ou  faut  il  vous  envoyer  cela  ? 
■ — Merci.     Je  les  mettrai  bien  dans  ma  poche.     Je  vous 
salue. 

— Bonjour,  monsieur. 

13.    ENTRETIEN    LITTERAIRE. 

Dites  done  !  puis-je  amener  un  ami  avec  moi  demain  ? 

Mais  certainement. 

J 'en  ai  un  qui  .desire  beaucoup  faire  cette  course  avec 
nous.     II  a  la  plus  grande  envie  de  voir  le  vieux  chateau. 

Qu'il  vienne.     Comment  est-il  votre  ami  ? 

II  est  bien.  Un  peu  savant  peut-etre ;  mais  c'est  le 
jeune  homme  le  plus  inobtrusif. 

Comment  avez-vous  dit  ? 

Inobtrusif.  Vous  savez  ce  que  cela  veut  dire  n'est-ce 
pas  ? 

Pas  trop  bien.  Comment  voulez-vous  que  je  le  sache  ? 
Le  mot  n'est  pas  fran(jais.  Aussi  dois-je  vous  prier  comme 
M.  Jourdain  de  m'expliquer  ce  que  cela  veut  dire. 

Eh    bien  !   cela   veut   dire   qu'il   est   modeste,  inoffensif. 
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—  Don't  forget. 

—  I  want  some  chocolate. 
— At  what  price,  sir  ? 

— Will  you  tell  ine  the  prices  ? 

— Here  is  some  at  5  francs,  6  francs,  and  7  francs  a  pound. 
— Is  it  good  at  5  francs  ? 
— Excellent,  sir. 

— Well,  make  me  up  half-a-pound   in  cakes,  and  half-a- 
pound  in  pralines  and  drops. 
— Yes,  sir. 

— I  also  want  some  sweets. 
■ — Here  are  some  at  six  francs  the  pound,  sir. 
— But  they  are  all  one  kind. 
— Yes,  sir.     Don't  you  want  them  like  that  ? 

—  I  should  prefer  a  mixture. 

— Shall  I  make  you  up  a  pound  of  different  sorts  ? 

— Yes,  by  all  means. 

— At  six  francs  ? 

— Yes,  at  six  francs. 

— There  it  is,  sir.     Where  can  I  send  them  for  you  ? 

— Oh  !  I  can  easily  put  them  in  my  pocket.     Good  day. 

— Good  day,  sir. 

J3.     A    LITERARY    CONVERSATION. 

I  say  !     May  I  bring  a  friend  with  me  to-morrow  ? 

Yes,  of  course. 

I  have  one  who  is  very  anxious  to  go  on  that  little 
excursion  with  us.     He  is  longing  to  see  the  old  castle. 

Let  him  come.     What  sort  of  fellow  is  your  friend  ? 

He  is  a  very  nice  fellow.  Perhaps  rather  learned  ;  but  he 
is  the  most  inobtrusive  young  man. 

What  did  you  say  ? 

Inobtrusive.     You  know  what  that  means,  don't  you  ? 

Not  very  well.  How  can  I  know  it  ?  it  is  not  a  French 
word.  So  I  must  ask  you,  like  Monsieur  Jourdain,  to 
explain  to  me  what  it  means. 

Well  !  it  means  that  he  is  quiet,  and  not  at  all  forward. 
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Mais  vous,  de  votre  cote,  veuillez  done  me  dire  ce  que  c'est 
que  ce  M.  Jourdain,  dont  j'entends  si  souvent  citer  le  nom. 

Monsieur  Jourdain  !  mais,  c'est  la  grande  creation  de 
Moliere.  Peut-etre  le  meilleur  de  ses  personnages.  C'est 
le  fameux  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme. 

Ah!  ah! 

C'est  le  brave  exboutiquier  enrichi  et  retire,  arabitieux  des- 
grandeurs  et  de  la  distinction,  qui  depuis  quarante  ans  par- 
lait  de  la  prose  sans  s'en  douter,  et  vers  sa  soixantieme 
annee  voulait  il  toute  force  imiter  les  gens  de  qualite, 
apprendre  tout  ce  qu'ils  savaient,  y  compris  la  philosophic. 
Mais  il  faut  lire  la  piece. 

Est-ce  que  vous  I'avez  ? 

Helas  !  non.  J'ai  prete  un  joli  Moliere  que  j'avais  a  un 
ami,  qui  ne  me  I'a  jamais  rendu,  et  qui  est  parti  pour  les 
Indes.  Mais  vous  en  trouverez  facilement  a  Londres.  Ou 
bien  !  faites  mieux,  achetez  la  piece  du  Bourgeois  Gentil- 
homme. Vous  n'avez  qu'a  le  demander  chez  Messrs.  Hachette 
ou  Messrs.  Dulau,  de  Londres,  ou  le  faire  demander  par  le 
premier  libraire  venu,  et  vous  I'aurez  moyennant  un  chelin 
ou  meme  sixpence. 

— Puisque  nous  sommes  sur  son  sujet,  parlez-moi  un 
peu  de  Moliere.  Je  le  connais  si  peu  que  j'ignore  meme 
i'epoque  ou  il  a  vecu,  ce  qu'il  faisait,  ce  qu'il  ecrivait. 

Moliere  est  le  plus  grand  comique  dela  France,  du  monde, 
disent  quelques  uns  de  ses  admirateurs.  II  est  ne  en  1622,. 
sous  Louis  XIIL  mais  sa  gloire  a  grandi  avec  celle  du 
jeune  Louis  quatorze,  son  cadet  de  quinze  ans.  Ces  deux 
esprits  raisonnables  s'entendaient  s'entr'aidaient.  Moliere, 
ses  etudes  finies,  renoncjant  aux  difFerents  etats  que  son  pere 
voulait  tour  il  tour  lui  faire  adopter,  a  debute  comme  acteur. 
II  s'est  senti  vers  sa  vingtieme  annee  une  vocation  irresistible 
pour  le  theatre.  II  a  suivi  son  penchant,  a  forme  une 
troupe  avec  laquelle  il  jouait,  parmi  les  pieces  en  vogue,, 
d'abord  des  farces  boufEones,  ensuite  des  comedies  de  toutes 
sortes  de  sa  propre  fa(jon.     Presque  toutes  sont  celebres. 

Veuillez  done  m'en  nommes  quelques  unes. 
Ma  foi  !  voyons  !    II  y  a  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules,  Le  ^Tisan- 
thrope,  Tarlujf'e,  Les  Femmes  Savantes,  Le  Bourgeois  Gen  til- 
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But  you  now,  please,  tell  me  what  or  who  is  that  Monsieur 
Jourdain,  whose  name  I  so  often  hear  mentioned. 

Monsieur  Jourdain !  why,  he  is  the  great  creation  of 
Moliere.  Perhaps  the  best  of  all  his  characters.  He  is  the 
famous  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme. 

Oh  !  is  he  ? 

He  is  the  worthy  shopkeeper  grown  wealthy  and  retired 
from  business,  eager  for  greatness  and  distinction,  who  for 
forty  years  had  been  speaking  prose  without  being  aware  of 
it,  and  towards  his  sixtieth  year  insisted  on  living  like  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  learning  all  they  knew,  including 
philosophy.     But  you  must  read  the  play. 

Have  you  got  it  ? 

I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  not.  I  lent  a  very  nice  Moliere 
I  had  to  a  friend,  who  never  returned  it  to  me,  and  who  has 
departed  for  India.  But  you  will  easily  get  them  in  London. 
Or,  better  still,  buy  the  play  of  the  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme. 
You  have  only  to  ask  for  it  at  Messrs.  Hachette's  or  Dulau's 
in  London,  or  order  it  of  any  bookseller,  who  will  get  it 
from  them  for  a  shilling  if  not  for  sixpence. 

— Since  we  are  on  the  subject,  do  just  tell  me  something 
of  Moliere.  I  know  so  little  about  him  that  I  am  not  even 
aware  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  what  he  did,  what  he 
wrote. 

Moliere  is  the  greatest  comedian  of  France,  some  of  his 
admirers  say  of  the  world.  He  was  born  in  1622,  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XHL,  but  his  renown  grew  with  that  of 
the  young  king  Louis  XIV.,  about  fifteen  years  his  junior. 
These  two  sensible  people  understood  and  supported  one- 
another.  Moliere  when  he  had  left  school,  giving  up  the 
trades  or  professions  his  father  wished  him  to  take  up,  began 
life  as  an  actor.  He  felt,  on  approaching  his  twentieth 
year,  an  irresistible  vocation  for  the  stage.  He  followed  his 
inclination,  formed  a  company  with  which  he  used  to  act,, 
amongst  the  plays  current  at  the  period,  first  of  all  jocular 
farces,  then  all  kinds  of  comedies  prepared  and  written  by 
himself.     Almost  all  these  are  famous. 

Do  tell  me  the  names  of  some. 

Well !  let's  see !  There  are  the  Precieuses  Ridiatles,. 
the  Misanthrope,  Tartuffe,  the  Femmes  Savants^s,  the  Bour- 
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homme,  Le  Malade  Imaginaire,  Les  Fdcheux,  Le  Depit 
Amoureux,  Le  Manage  force,  Le  Medecin  Malgre  lid, 
VAvare,  Les  Fourheries  de  Scapin,  que  sais-je.  Mais  toutes 
sont  bonnes. 

Je  vous  remercicj  je  vais  commander  ses  ceuvres.  Par 
■ou  me  recommandez  vous  d'en  commencer  la  lecture  ? 

— II  n'est  pas  toujours  tres  commode.  II  faut  etre  assez  au 
•courant  du  frangais  pour  le  comprendre  tout  de  suite.  Mais 
les  pieces  les  plus  faciles  sont  peut-etre  V Amour  Medecin, 
Le  Mariage  force.  La  Comtesse  d'Escarbagnas,  Le  Bourgeoiy 
{jentilhomme,  Le  Fourheries  de  Scapin,  et  une  tres  jolie 
piece  en  vers  Les  Fdcheux. 

— N'y  a-t-il  que  cette  seule  piece  en  vers  ? 

— Eh  !  non.  La  moitie  de  ses  pieces  est  en  vers.  Mais 
lisez-les  vous  m'en  direz  des  nouvelles. 


14.   LA    CRITiaUE. 

Le  Marquis,  Climene,  Uranie,  Elise,  Galopin. 

Galopin  (a  la  porte  de  la  chambre). — Arretez,  s'il  vous 
plait,  monsieur. 

Le  Marquis. — Tu  ne  me  connais  pas,  sans  doute  ? 

Galopin. — Si  fait,  je  vous  connais  ;  mais  vous  n'entrerez  pas. 

Le  Marquis. — Ah  !  que  de  bruit,  petit  laquais  ! 

Galopin. — Cela  n'est  pas  bien  de  vouloir  entrer  malgre  les 
.gens. 

Le  Marquis. — Je  veux  voir  ta  maitresse. 

Galopin. — Elle  n'y  est  pas,  vous  dis-je 

Le  Marquis. — La  voila  dans  la  chambre. 

Galopin. — II  est  vrai,  la  voili  ;  mais  elle  n'y  est  pas. 

Uranie.—  Qu'est  ce  done  qu'il  y  a  lii  ? 

Le  Marquis. — C'est  votre  laquais,  madame,  qui  fait  le 
sot. 

Galopin. — Je  lui  dis  que  vous  n'y  etes  pas,  madame,  et  il 
Tie  veut  pas  laisser  d'entrer. 

Uranie. — Et  pourquoi  dire  a  monsieur  que  je  n'y  suis 
pas  ? 

Galopin. — Vous  me  grondates  I'autre  jour  de  lui  avoir  dit 
•que  vous  y  etiez. 

Uranie. — Voyez  cet  insolent !     Je  vous  prie,  monsieur,  de 
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geois  Gentithomme,  the  Malade  Imag'maire,  Les  Fdcheux, 
the  Depit  Aynoureux,  the  Manage  force,  the  Medecin  Malgre 
lui,  the  Avare,  the  Fourberies  de  Scapin,  and  a  lot  more.  But 
they  are  all  good. 

Much  obliged  to  you ;  I  will  order  his  works.  What 
play  would  you  advise  me  to  begin  with  ? 

— He  is  not  always  very  easy  to  read.  You  must  be  pretty 
well  up  in  French  to  understand  him  directly.  But  the 
easiest  of  his  plays  would  perhaps  be  V Amour  Medecin, 
the  Mariage  force.  La  Comtesse  d' Escarlagnas,  Le  Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme,  Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin,  and  a  really  pretty 
play  in  verse  called  Les  Fdcheux. 

— Is  that  his  only  play  in  verse  ? 

— Oh  !  no.  Half  his  plays  are  in  verse.  But  read  them 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  like  them. 


14.    CRITICISM. 

Climena,  Urania,  Elisa,  Galopin,  Page.     Enter  a  Marquis. 

Galopin  {at  the  door  of  the  room). — Stop,  if  you  please, 
sir. 

The  Marquis. — You  do  not  know  who  I  am,  I  suppose. 

Galopin. — Oh  yes,  I  do  ;  but  you  cannot  go  in. 

The  Marquis. — What  nonsense,  boy. 

Galopin. — It  is  very  wrong  of  you  to  want  to  force  your 
way  in  like  that. 

The  Marquis. — I  wish  to  see  your  mistress. 

Galopin. — She  is  not  at  home,  I  tell  you. 

The  Marquis. — But  there  she  is,  in  the  room. 

Galopin. — It  is  true  that  she  is  there  j  but  she  ain't  at  home. 

Urania. — What  is  the  matter  ? 

The  Marqius. — Your  footman  here,  who  does  not  know 
what  he  is  about. 

Galopin. — Ma'am,  I  keep  telling  him  that  you  are  not  at 
home,  and  he  insists  on  coming  in. 

Urania. — And  why,  pray,  do  you  tell  the  gentleman  that  I 
am  not  in  ? 

Galopin. — You  scolded  me  the  other  day  for  saying  that 
you  were. 

Urania. — What  impertinence  !     Pray  do  not  listen  to  what 
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Tie  pas  croire  ce  qu'il  dit.  C'est  un  petit  ecervele,  qui  vous  a 
pris  pour  un  autre. 

Le  Marquis. — Je  I'ai  bien  vu,  madame ;  et,  sans  voire 
respect,  je  lui  aurais  appris  a  connaitre  les  gens  de 
■qualitc. 

Ellse. — Ma  cousine  vous  est  fort  obligee  de  cette 
■deference. 

Uranie  (a  Galopin). — Un  siege  done,  impertinent ! 

Galopin. — N'en  voila-t-il  pas  un  ? 

Uranie. — Approchez-le.  {Galopin  pousse  le  siege  rudement, 
■et  sort.) 

Le  Marquis. — Votre  petit  laquais,  madame,  a  du  mepris 
pour  ma  personne. 

Elise. — II  aurait  tort,  sans  doute. 

Le  Marquis. — C'est  peut-etre  que  je  paie  I'interet  de  ma 
mauvaise  mine.     (//  rit.)     Hai,  hai,  hai,  hai. 

Elise. — L'age  le  rendra  plus  eclaire  en  honnetes  gens. 

Le  Marquis. — Sur  quoi  en  etiez-vous,  mesdames,  lorsque 
je  vous  ai  interrompues  ? 
•     Uranie. — Sur  la  comedie  de  L'Ecole  des  Femmes. 

Le  Marquis. — Je  ne  fais  que  d'en  sortir. 

Climene. — Eh  bien  !  monsieur,  comment  la  trouvez-vous, 
s'il  vous  plait  ? 

Le  Marquis. — Tout  a  fait  impertinente. 

Climene. — Ah !  que  j'en  suis  ravie  ! 

Le  Marquis. — C'est  la  plus  mechante  chose  du  monde. 
Comment,  diable  !  a  peine  ai-je  pu  trouver  place.  J'ai  pense 
etre  etoufFe  a  la  porte,  et  jamais  on  ne  m'a  tant  marche  sur 
les  pieds.  Voyez  comme  mes  canons  et  mes  rubans  en  sont 
ajustes,  de  grace. 

Elise. — II  est  vrai  que  cela  crie  vengeance  centre  L'Ecole 
des  Femmes  et  que  vous  la  condamnez  avec  justice. 

Le  Marquis. — II  ne  s'est  jamais  fait,  je  pense,  une  si 
mechante  comedie. 

Uranie. — Ah  !  voici  Dorante,  que  nous  atteudions.  {Entre 
Dor  ante.) 

Dorante. — Ne  bougez,  de  grace,  et  n'interrompez  point 
votre  discours.  Vous  etes  la  sur  une  matiere  qui,  depuis 
quatre  jours,  fait  presque  I'entretien  de  toutes  les  maisons 
•de  Paris ;  et  jamais  on  n'a  rien  vu  de  si  plaisant  que  la 
diversite  des  jugements  qui  se  font  la-dessus.     Car  enfin. 
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lie  says.  The  little  dolt  must  have  mistaken  you  for  some 
•one  else. 

The  AIar<]iiis. — I  saw  that  plain  enough.  And  if  it  had 
-not  been  for  your  presence  here,  I  would  have  let  him  see 
how  to  talk  to  a  gentleman. 

Elise. — My  cousin,  I  am  sure,  thanks  you  for  your  con- 
sideration. 

Urania. — A  seat,  can't  you,  you  little  ape  ! 

Galopin. — Ain't  that  one  ? 

Urania. — Bring  it  up,  then.  (Galopin  pushes  the  chair 
roughly  forward,  and  exits.) 

The  Marquis. — Your  little  footman  seems  to  have  a 
small  opinion  of  me. 

Elise. — It  is  very  wrong  of  him,  indeed. 

The  Marquis. — I'm  only  paying  the  penalty  of  my  ill 
looks,  perhaps.     (Laughs.)     Hai,  hai,  hai. 

Elise. — He  will  learn  how  to  know  well-bred  people  as  he 
grows  older. 

The  Marquis. — Well,  and  what  were  you  talking  about 
■when  I  interrupted  you  ladies  ? 

Urania  — About  the  play  of  The  School  for  JVbmen. 

The  Marquis. — I  have  just  been  to  it. 

Climena. — Well,  and  what  do  you  think  of  it  r  do  tell 
us. 

The  Marquis. — I  think  it  quite  ridiculous. 

Climena. — Ah  !  that's  capital !, 

The  Marquis.  —  It  is  the  worst  play  I  ever  saw.  Why! 
I  could  hardly  find  room.  I  was  all  but  smothered  at  the 
door,  and  never  had  my  toes  trodden  on  so  much  in  my  life. 
Just  see  what  a  state  it  has  put  my  lace  and  ribbons 
in. 

Elise.— Truly  that  is  a  most  grievous  charge  against  the 
play,  and  you  are  quite  right  to  object  to  it. 

The  Marquis. — In  my  opinion,  a  worse  one  has  never  been 
written. 

Urania. — Ah !  here  is  Dorante,  whom  we  are  expecting. 
{Enter  Dorante.) 

Dorante. — Pray  do  not  move,  or  break  your  conversation. 
You  are  engaged  on  a  subject  which,  for  the  last  four  days, 
has  been  the  topic  of  every  house  in  Paris,  and  there  never 
was  anything  so  laughable  as  the  diversity  of  opinions 
pronounced  upon  it.     For  I  have  actually  heard  that  comedy 
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j'ai  ou'i  condamner  cette  comedie  i  certaines  gens  par  les 
memes  choses  que  j'ai  vu  d'autres  estimer  le  plus. 

Uranie. — Voila  monsieur  le  marquis  qui  en  dit  force  mal. 

Le  Marquis. — 11  est  vrai.  Je  la  trouve  detestable, 
morbleu  !  detestable,  du  dernier  detestable,  ce  qu'on  appelle 
detestable. 

Dorante. — Et  mol,  mon  cher  marquis,  je  trouve  le  juge- 
ment  detestable. 

Le  Marquis. — Quoi !  chevalier,  est-ce  que  tu  pretends 
soutenir  cette  piece  ? 

Dorante. — Oui,  je  pretends  la  soutenir. 

Le  Marquis. — Parbleu  !  je  la  garantis  detestable. 

Dorante. — La  caution  n'est  pas  bourgeoise.  Mais, 
marquis,  par  quelle  raison,  de  grace,  cette  comedie  est-elle  ce 
que  tu  dis  ? 

Le  Marquis. — Pourquoi  elle  est  detestable  ? 

Dorante. — Oui. 

Le  Marquis. — Elle  est  detestable,  parce  qu'elle  est 
detestable. 

Dorante. — Apres  cela,  il  n'y  a  plus  rien  a  dire  ;  voila  son 
proces  fait.  Mais  encore  instruis-nous,  et  nous  dis  les 
defauts  qui  y  sont. 

Le  Marquis. —  Que  sais-je,  moi  ?  je  ne  me  suis  pas 
seulement  donne  la  peine  de  I'ecouter.  Mais  enfin  je  sais 
bien  que  je  n'ai  jamais  rien  vu  de  si  mechaut,  Dieu  me 
damnej  et  Dorilas,  contre  qui  j'etais,  a  ete  de  mon  avis. 

Dorante. — L'autorite  est  belle,  et  te  voih\  bien  appuye  ! 

Le  Marquis. — II  ne  faut  que  voir  les  continuels  eclats  de 
fire  que  le  parterre  y  fait.  Je  ne  veux  point  d'autre  chose 
pour  temoigner  qu'elle  ne  vaut  rien. 

Dorante. — Tu  es  done,  marquis,  de  ces  messieurs  du  bel 
air  qui  ne  veulent  pas  que  le  parterre  ait  du  sens  commun  et 
qui  seraient  faches  d'avoir  ri  avec  lui,  fut-ce  de  la  meilleure 
chose  du  monde  ?  Je  vis  I'autre  jour  sur  le  theatre  un  de 
nos  amis  qui  se  rendit  ridicule  par  la.  II  ecouta  toute  la 
piece  avec  un  serieux  le  plus  sombre  du  monde ;  et  tout  ce 
qui  egayait  les  autres  ridait  son  front.  A  tous  les  eclats  de 
risee  il  haussait  les  epaules  et  regardait  le  parterre  en  pitie  ; 
et  quelquefois  aussi,  le  regardant  avec  depit,  il  lui  disait  tout 
haut  :  Ris  done,  parterre,  vis  done.  Ce  fut  une  seconde 
comedie  que  le  chagrin  de  notre  ami.     II  la  donna  en  galant 
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condemned  by  certain  peddle  on  the  very  grounds  for  which 
I  have  heard  it  esteemed  the  most  by  others. 

Urania. — His  lordship  here  says  a  great  deal  against  it. 

The  Manjuis.  —  Yes,  I  do.  I  consider  it  detestable. 
Detestable,  I  say  ;  as  detestable  as  can  be. 

Dorante. — And  I,  my  dear  marquis,  think  that  of  your 
verdict. 

The  Marquis. — What !  chevalier,  you  mean  to  say  that 
you  approve  of  that  play  ? 

Dorante.  —  Indeed,  I  do. 

The  Marquis. — By  heavens,  I  warrant  it  detestable. 

Dorante. — We  want  some  more  reliable  authority.  But 
pray,  marquis,  tell  me  why  that  play  is  as  you  say. 

The  Marquis. — Why  ? 

Dorante. — Yes. 

The  Marquis. — It  is  detestable  .  .  .  why,  because  it  is, 
that's  all. 

Dorante. — Ah  !  that  leaves  room  for  no  further  arguments, 
and  its  case  is  settled.  But  you  won't  mind  telling  us  what 
faults  are  found  in  it. 

The  Marquis. — How  can  I  tell  ?  I  did  not  even  take  the 
trouble  to  listen  to  it.  But  what  I  do  know  is  that  I  never 
witnessed  anything  so  bad,  be  hanged  if  I  did,  and  Dorilas, 
with  whom  I  had  split,  thought  as  I  did  about  it. 

Dorante. — A  fine  judge,  indeed  !  and  you  have  got  a  rare 
authority  to  support  you. 

The  Marquis. — You  have  only  to  hear  the  unceasing 
roars  of  laughter  coming  from  the  pit.  That  is  quite 
enough  for  me  to  prove  that  it  is  good  for  nothing. 

Dorante. — So  then,  marquis,  you  are  one  of  those  who  will 
not  admit  that  the  pit  can  be  sensible,  and  would  be  sorrj' 
to  have  joined  in  the  laugh  with  it,  even  at  the  funniest 
thing  in  the  world.  The  other  day  I  saw  upon  the  stage 
one  of  our  friends  who  made  himself  quite  absurd  by  that 
very  means.  He  listened  to  the  whole  play  with  stern 
severity  ;  frowning  at  whatever  cheered  others.  At  every 
burst  of  laughter  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  gazed  with 
pity  on  the  pit,  and  sometimes  looking  angrily  at  it,  he 
exclaimed  aloud  :  "  Laugh,  laugh  away,  oh  ye  pit  folks  !"  and 
our  friend's  displeasure  was  like  another  play.    He  handsomely 
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hornme  a  toute  Tassemblee,  et  Chacun  demeura  d'accord 
qu'on  ne  pouvait  pas  mieux  jouer  qu'il  fit.  Apprends, 
marquis,  je  te  prie,  et  les  autres  aussi,  que  le  bon  sens  n'a 
point  de  place  determinee  a  la  comedie ;  que  la  difference  du 
demi-louis  dor  et  de  la  piece  de  quinze  sous  ne  fait  rien  du 
tout  au  bon  gout ;  que  debout  ou  assis  Ton  peut  donner  un 
mauvais  jugement ;  et  qu'enfin,  i  le  prendre  en  general,  je 
me  fierais  assez  il  I'approbation  du  parterre,  par  la  raison 
qu'entre  ceux  qui  le  composent  il  y  en  a  plusieurs  qui  sont 
capables  de  juger  d'une  piece  selon  les  regies  et  que  les 
autres  en  jugent  par  la  bonne  fagon  d'en  juger,  qui  est  de  se 
laisser  prendre  aux  choses  et  de  n'avoir  ni  prevention  aveugle, 
ni  complaisance  affectee,  ni  delicatesse  ridicule. 

Le  Marquis. — Te  voila  done,  chevalier,  le  defenseur  du 
parterre  ?  Parbleu  !  je  m'en  rejouis,  et  je  ne  nianquerai  pas 
de  I'avertir  que  tu  es  de  ses  amis.     Hai,  hai,  hai,  hai,  hai. 

Dorante. — Ris  tant  que  tu  voudras.  Je  suis  pour  le  bon 
sens,  et  ne  saurais  souffrir  les  ebullitions  de  cerveau  de  nos 
marquis  de  Mascarille.  J'enrage  de  voir  de  ces  gens  qui  se 
traduisent  en  ridicule  malgre  leur  qualite ;  de  ces  gens  qui 
decident  toujours  et  parlent  hardiment  de  toutes  choses  sans 
s'y  connaitre ;  qui,  dans  une  comedie,  se  recrieront  aux 
mechants  endroits,  et  ne  branleront  pas  li  ceux  qui  sont  bons; 
qui,  voyant  un  tableau  ou  ecoutant  un  concert  de  musiqne, 
blament  de  meme  et  louent  tout  a  contre-sens,  prennent  par 
oh.  ils  peuvent  les  termes  de  I'art  qu'ils  attrapent,  et  ne 
manquent  jamais  de  les  estropier  et  de  les  mettre  hors  de 
place.  Eh,  morbleu !  messieurs,  taisez-vous.  Quand  Dieu 
ne  vous  a  pas  donne  la  connaissance  d'une  chose,  n'gppretez 
point  a  rire  k  ceux  qui  vous  entendent  parler,  et  songez 
qu'en  ne  disant  mot  on  croira  peut-etre  que  vous  etes 
d'habiles  gens. 

Le  Marquis. — Parbleu !  chevalier,  tu  le  prends  la  ...  . 

Dorante. — Mon  Dieu,  marquis,  ce  n'est  pas  il  toi  que  je 
parle.  C'est  k  une  douzaine  de  messieurs  qui  deshonorent 
les  gens  de  cour  par  leurs  manieres  extravagantes  et  font 
croire  parmi  le  peuple  que  nous  nous  ressemblons  tous. 
Pour  moi,   je   m'en   veux  justifier   le   plus   qu'il  me   sera 
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entertained  the  whole  audience  with  it,  and  all  agreed 
that  it  was  impossible  to  act  better  than  he  did.  Learn, 
marquis,  pray,  and  others  too,  that  good  sense  has  no  fixed 
place  at  the  theatre ;  that  the  difference  between  the  half 
iouis  d'or  and  the  sixpence  is  no  criterion  of  taste  ;  that, 
standing  or  sitting,  one  can  judge  altogether  wrong ;  and 
that  I,  for  my  part,  taking  them  altogether,  would  be  rather 
inclined  to  trust  to  the  approval  of  the  pit,  for  this  reason, 
that  among  those  who  constitute  it  are  several  who  are  able 
to  judge  of  a  play  according  to  the  correct  rules,  and  that  the 
others  judge  of  it  by  the  proper  mode  of  judging  j  that  is 
by  allowing  the  feelings  to  be  worked  upon,  unbiassed  by 
any  blind  prejudice,  affected  commendation,  or  nonsensical 
delicacy. 

The  Marcjuis. — Oh !  so  you  are  a  defender  of  the  pit,  are 
you,  chevalier  ?  By  heaven,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  and  I  will 
not  fail  to  let  them  know  there  that  you  are  their  friend — 
hai,  hai,  hai,  hai,  hai. 

Dorant. — Oh  !  laugh  as  much  as  you  like  I'm  for  sound 
sense,  and  not  inclined  to  endure  the  evaporations  of  our  fops 
of  marquises.  I  am  out  of  patience  with  those  people  who 
bring  themselves  into  ridicule  in  spite  of  their  quality ;  who 
always  form  conclusive  opinions,  and  boldly  descant  on 
matters  of  which  they  are  no  judges  j  who  at  a  play  will 
cheer  the  bad  parts,  and  won't  take  the  slightest  notice  of  the 
good  ones ;  who,  on  seeing  a  picture,  or  listening  to  a 
concert  in  the  same  perverse  way,  blame  what  is  good 
and  extol  what  is  wrong,  and  snatching  whatever  technical 
expressions  they  can,  never  fail  to  murder  or  misuse 
them.  Much  better  hold  your  tongues,  say  I.  "When 
heaven  has  denied  you  a  proper  judgment  in  matters,  do  not 
excite  the  laughter  against  yourselves,  and  bear  in  mind  that, 
in  saying  nothing,  perhaps  people  will  suppose  that  you  know 
something. 

Tlie  Marquis. — I  say !  chevalier,  you  are  taking  rather 
an  .  .  . 

Dorante. — Pray,  do  not  suppose,  marquis,  that  I  mean 
you.  What  I  say  applies  to  some  dozen  worthies  who 
disgrace  the  court  folks  by  their  senseless  ways,  and  make 
the  people  suppose  that  we  are  all  alike.  1  wish,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  clear  myself  from  this,  and  I  will  quiz  them  so 
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possible ;  et  je  les  dauberai  tant  en  toutes  rencontres  qu'A  la 
fin  ils  se  rendront  sages. 

Uranie. — Ah  !  void  I'auteur,  monsieur  Lysidas.  II  vient 
tout  i  propos  pour  cette  matiere.  Monsieur  Lysidas,  prenez 
un  siege  vous-meme,  et  vous  inettez  la. 

Lysidas. — Madame,  je  viens  un  peu  tard  ;  mois  il  m'a 
fallu  lire  ma  piece  chez  madame  la  marquise  dont  je  vous 
avais  parle ;  et  les  louanges  qui  lui  ont  ete  donnees  m'ont 
retenu  une  heure  plus  que  je  ne  croyais. 

Elise. — C'est  un  grand  charme  que  les  louanges  pour 
arreter  un  auteur. 

Uranie. — Asseyez-vous  done,  monsieur  Lysidas ;  nous 
lirons  votre  piece  apres  souper. 

Lysidas. — Tons  ceux  qui  ctaient  li  doivent  venir  a  sa 
premiere  representation  et  m'ont  promis  de  faire  leur  devoir 
comme  il  faut. 

Uranie. — Je  le  crois.  Mais,  encore  une  fois,  asseyez- 
vous,  s'il  vous  plait.  Nous  sommes  ici  sur  une  matiere  que 
je  serai  bien  aise  que  nous  poussions. 

Lysidas. — Je  pense,  madame,  que  vous  retiendrez  aussi 
une  loge  pour  ce  jour-la  ? 

Uranie. — Nous  verrons.  Poursuivons,  de  grace,  notre 
discours. 

Lysidas. — Je  vous  donne  avis,  madame,  qu'elles  sont 
presque  toutes  retenues. 

Uranie. — Voili  qui  est  bien.  Enfin  j'avais  besoin  de  vous 
lorsque  vous  etes  venu,  et  tout  le  monde  etait  ici  contre  moi. 

Elise  (ft  Uranie,  montrant  Dorante). — II  s'est  mis  d'abord 
de  votre  cote ;  mais  maintenant  (montrant  Climene)  qu'il 
sait  que  madame  est  ii  la  tete  du  parti  contraire,  je  pense  que 
vous  n'avez  qu'a  chercher  un  autre  secours. 

Climene. — Non,  non,  je  ne  voudrais  pas  qu'il  fit  mal  sa 
cour  aupres  de  madame  votre  cousine,  et  je  permets  k  son 
esprit  d'etre  du  parti  de  son  coeur. 

Dorante. — Avec  cette  permission,  madame,  je  prendrai  la 
hardiesse  de  me  defendre. 

Uranie. — Mais  auparavant,  sachons  un  peu  les  sentiments 
de  monsieur  Lysidas. 

Lysidas. — Sur  quoi,  madame  ? 

Uranie. — Sur  le  sujet  de  VEcole  des  Femmes. 
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heartily    whenever   I    can,   that   at   last   they    will  become 
wiser. 

Urania. — Ah,  here  comes  Monsieur  Lysidas.  He  is 
an  author,  and  arriving  just  at  the  very  nick  of  time  for  our 
discussion.  Monsieur  Lysidas,  help  yourself  to  a  seat,  and 
sit  down  here. 

Lysidas. — Madam,  I  have  come  rather  late  ;  but  I  had  to 
read  my  play  at  the  Marchioness  of  ....  's,  as  I  told  you, 
and  the  commendations  bestowed  upon  it  kept  me  an  hour 
beyond  the  time. 

Elise. — How  pleasing  for  an  author,  to  be  detained  to  hear 
his  praises  sung  ! 

Urania.- — ^Do  sit  down.  Monsieur  Lysidas  ;  we  will  hear 
your  play  after  supper. 

Lysidas. — All  those  who  were  there  are  coming  to  the 
first  performance,  and  have  promised  to  do  their  duty 
manfully. 

Urania. — I  have  no  doubt  they  will.  But,  once  more,  do 
sit  down,  pray.  We  are  discussing  a  matter  which  I  should 
be  glad  to  have  thoroughly  sifted. 

Lysidas. — I  suppose,  my  lady,  that  you  mean  also  to 
engage  a  box  for  that  occasion  ? 

Urania. — We  will  see.  Pray  let  us  go  on  with  our 
argument. 

Lysidas. — I  just  warn  you  that  all  the  boxes  will  soon  be 
taken. 

Urania. — All  right,  all  right.  In  a  word,  I  was  wanting 
you  when  you  came  in,  and  every  one  here  was  against  me. 

Elise  {to  Ura7iia,  pointing  to  Dorante). — He  was  first  of 
all  on  your  side,  but  now  that  he  knows  that  her  ladyship 
there  {pointing  to  Climena)  is  at  the  head  of  the  opposite 
party,  I  think  that  you  have  only  to  seek  further  help. 

Climena. — No,  indeed,  I  would  not  have  him  forfeit  the 
good  graces  of  your  cousin,  and  1  am  quite  willing  that  his 
reason  should  go  along  with  his  heart. 

Dorante. — With  that  leave,  then,  I  will  venture  to  main- 
tain my  opinion. 

Urania. — But,  first  of  all,  let  us  hear  what  M.  Lysidas's 
feelings  are. 

Lysidas. — On  what,  my  lady  ? 

Urania. — About  The  School  for  JVomen. 
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Lysidas. — Ah,  ah  ! 

Dorante. — Que  vous  en  semble  ? 

Lysidas. — Je  n'ai  rien  a  dire  lil-dessus ;  et  vous  savez 
qu'entre  nous  autres  auteurs  nous  devons  parler  des  ouvrages 
les  uns  des  autres  avec  beaucoup  de  circonspection. 

Dorante. — Mais,  encore,  entre  nous,  que  pensez-vous  de 
cette  comedie  ? 

Lysidas. — Moi,  monsieur  ? 

Uranie. — De  bonne  foi,  dites-nous  votre  avis. 

Lysidas. — Je  la  trouve  fort  belle. 

Dorante. — Assurement  ? 

Lysidas. — Assurement.  Pourquoi  non  ?  N'est-elle  pas 
en  effet  la  plus  belle  du  monde  ? 

Dorante. — Hon,  lion,  vous  etes  un  mechant  diable, 
monsieur  Lysidas  ;  vous  ne  dites  pas  ce  que  vous  pensez. 

Lysidas. — Pardonnez-moi. 

Dorante. — Mon  Dieu,  je  vous  connais.  Ne  dissimulons 
point. 

Lysidas. — Moi,  monsieur  ? 

Dorante. — Je  vois  bien  que  le  bien  que  vous  dites  de  cette 
piece  n'est  que  par  honnetete,  et  que,  dans  le  fond  du  coeur, 
vous  etes  de  I'avis  de  beaucoup  de  gens  qui  la  trouvent 
mauvaise. 

Lysidas. — Hai,  hai,  hai. 

Dorante. — Avouez,  ma  foi,  que  c'est  une  mechante  chose 
que  cette  comedie. 

Lysidas. — II  est  vrai  qu'elle  n'est  pas  approuvee  par  les 
connaisseurs. 

Le  Marguis. — Ma  foi,  chevalier,  tu  en  tieus,  et  te  voilii 
paye  de  ta  raillerie.     Ah,  ah,  ah,  ah  ! 

Dorante. — Pousse,  mon  cher  marquis,  pousse. 

Lc  Marquis. — Tu  vois  que  nous  avons  les  savants  de  notre 
cote. 

Dorante. — II  est  vrai.  Le  jugement  de  monsieur  Lysidas 
est  quelque  chose  de  considerable.  Mais  monsieur  Lysidas 
veut  bien  que  je  ne  me  rende  pas  pour  cela  j  et,  puisque  j'ai 
bien  I'audace  de  me  defendre  {montrant  Cliwhie)  contre  les 
sentiments  de  madame,  il  ne  trouvera  pas  mauvais  que  je 
combatte  les  siens. 

Elise. — Quoi !  vous  voyez  contre  vous  madame,  monsieur 
le  marquis  et  monsieur  Lysidas,  et  vous  osez  resister  encore  ? 
Fi !  que  cela  est  de  mauvaise  grace ! 
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Lysidas. — Oh  !  oh  ! 

Dorante. — What  do  you  think  of  it  r 

Lysidas. — I  have  nothing  to  say  about  it,  for  you  know 
that  we  authors  are  very  cautious  in  speaking  of  one  another's 
works. 

Dorante. — No ;  but  really,  amongst  ourselves,  what  do  you 
■think  of  that  play  ? 

Lysidas.— \,  my  lord  ? 

Urania. — Honestly,  what  is  your  opinion  ? 

Lysidas.  — 1  think  it  very  tine. 

Dorante. — Honestly  ? 

Lysidas. — Honestly  ?  Why  not  ?  Is  it  not  in  reality  the 
best  thing  going  ? 

Dorante. — Now,  now,  that  won't  do.  Monsieur  Lysidas ; 
you  do  not  say  what  you  mean. 

Lysidas. — Excuse  me. 

Dorante. — Don't  I  know  you  ?     Now,  no  shamming. 

Lysidas. — I  sham,  my  lord  ! 

Dorante. — I  see  plainly  enough  that  what  you  say  in 
favour  of  that  play  is  only  out  of  civility,  and  that  in  reality 
you  are  of  the  opinion  of  many  others  who  dislike  it. 

Lysidas. — Well,  well  ... 

Dorante. — Now,  confess,  do,  that  it  is  a  vile  play. 

Lysidas. — It  certainly  is  not  liked  by  the  critics. 

The  Marquis. — There,  chevalier,  you  are  caught  and  paid 
•out  for  your  sneering.     Ha,  ha  !  that's  good. 

Dorante. — Keep  it  up,  dear  marquis;   keep  it  up.  • 
The  Marquis. — You  see  the  scholars  are  for  us. 

Dorante. — That  is  true.  M.  Lysidas's  opinion  is  no  trifle. 
But  M.  Lysidas  must  allow  me  not  to  alter  my  mind  for 
that;  and,  as  I  am  bold  enough  to  hold  out  against  Lady 
Climena's  way  of  thinking,  he  will  not  object  to  my  con- 
testing his. 

EUse. — What !  You  have  Lady  Climena,  the  Marquis, 
.and  Monsieur  Lysidas  against  you,  and  you  still  dare  to  hold 
out.     I  quite  wonder  at  you.     It  is  ungracious. 
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Climene. — Voila  qui  me  confond,  pour  moi,  que  des 
personnes  raisonnables  se  puissent  mettre  en  tete  de  donner 
protection  aux  sottises  de  cette  piece. 

Le  Marquis. — Dieu  me  damme !  madame,  elle  est 
miserable  depuis  le  commencement  jusqu'a  la  fin. 

Dorante. —  Cela  est  bientot  dit,  marquis,  II  n'est  rien  plus 
aise  que  de  trancher  ainsi ;  et  je  ue  vois  aucune  chose  qui 
puisse  etre  i  convert  de  la  souverainete  de  tes  decisions. 

Lc  Marquis. — Parbleu  !  tous  les  autres  comediens  qui 
etaient  la  pour  la  voir  en  ont  dit  tous  les  maux  du  monde. 

Dorante. — Ah  !  je  ne  dis  plus  mot  j  tu  as  raison,  marquis. 
Puisque  les  autres  comediens  en  disent  du  mal,  il  faut  les  en 
croire  assurement.  Ce  sont  tous  gens  eclaires  et  qui  parlent 
sans  interet.     II  n'y  a  plus  rien  a  dire,  je  me  rends. 

Climene. — Rendez-vous  ou  ne  vous  rendez  pas,  je  sais  fort 
bien  que  vous  ne  me  persuaderez  point  de  souffrir  les 
immodesties  de  cette  piece,  non  plus  que  les  satires  des- 
obligeantes  qu'on  y  voit  contre  les  femmes  j  et,  pour  moi,  je 
vous  avoue  que  je  suis  dans  une  colere  epouvantable  de  voir 
que  cet  auteur  impertinent  nous  appelle  des  animaux. 

Elise. — Dites  tout  ce  que  vous  voudrez,  je  ne  saurais 
digerer  cela,  non  plus  que  le  potage  et  la  tarte  a  la  crime, 
dont  madame  a  parle  tantot. 

Le  Marquis. — Ah  !  ma  foi  !  oui,  tarte  a  la  creme  !  voili 
ce  que  j'avais  reraarque  tantot ;  tarte  a  la  crhne.  Que  je 
vous  suis  oblige,  madame,  de  m'avoir  fait  souvenir  de  tarte 
a  la  crhne  !  Y  a-t-il  assez  de  pommes  en  Normandie  pour 
tarte  a  la  creme  ?    Tarte  a  la  crhne,  morbleu !  tarte  a  la  crhne  I 

Dorante. — Eh  bien  !  que  veux-tu  dire  ?     Tarte  a  la  creme .' 

Le  Marquis. — Parbleu  !  tarte  a  la  crhne  !  chevalier. 

Dorante. — Mais  encore  ? 

Le  Marquis. — Tarte  a  la  creme  ! 

Doranie. — Dis-nous  un  peu  tes  raisons. 

Le  Marquis. — Tarte  a  la  crhne ! 

Uranie. — Mais  il  faut  expliquer  sa  pensee,  ce  me  semble. 

Le  Marquis. — Tarte  a  la  crhne  !  madame  ! 

Uranie.  — Q.\ie  trouvez-vous  lil  il  redire  ? 

Le  Marquis. — Moi,  rien.     Tarte  a  la  creme  ! 

Uranie. — Ah  !  je  le  quitte. 


I 
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Climena. — It  certainly  does  puzzle  me  to  find  that  reason- 
able people  can  bear  to  countenance  the  abominations  of  that 
play. 

The  Marquis. — By  my  life,  madame,  it  is  despicable  from 
beginning  to  end. 

Dorante. — -That  is  soon  said,  marquis.  Nothing  is  easier 
than  to  cut  the  matter  short  like  that.  Forsooth,  I  know  not 
what  can  be  secured  against  the  sovereignty  of  your 
conclusions. 

The  Marquis. — Dang  it !  why  all  the  other  actors  who 
were  there  looking  on  cut  it  up  unspairingly. 

Dorante. — Ah  !  that's  a  clencher.  You  are  right,  marquis. 
As  the  other  actors  speak  against  it,  we  must  submit  to 
their  opinion.  They  are  all  such  enlightened  people,  and 
speak  so  disinterestedly.  Nothing  more  to  be  said.  I 
surrender. 

Climena. — Surrender  or  not,  I  know  that  you  will  never 
persuade  me  to  put  up  with  the  improprieties  of  that  play, 
any  more  than  with  the  unkind  things  in  it  about  women. 
In  fact,  I  can't  restrain  myself  at  the  idea  of  its  barefaced- 
author  calling  us  animals. 

Elise. —  Say  what  you  will,  I  can't  endure  that  any  more- 
than  the  potage  and  the  cream  tart  which  her  ladyship  spoke 
of  a  little  time  since. 

The  Marquis. — Ah,  yes,  to  .be  sure,  upon  my  life!. 
Cream  tart ;  that  is  what  I  remarked  upon  just  now — cream 
tart.  How  thankful  I  am  that  you  reminded  me  of 
cream  tart.  Are  there  (rotten)  apples  enough  in  all 
Normandy  for  cream  tart  ?     Cream  tart,  I  say,  cream  tart ! 

Dorante. — Well,  what  about  cream  tart  ? 

The  Marquis. —  No,  really  !  cream  tart !  chevalier. 

Dorante. — Well,  what  of  it  ? 

The  Marquis. —  Cream  tart. 

Dorante. — Tell  us  your  objections. 

The  Marquis.— Cream  tart  ! 

Urania. — A  person  ought  to  explain  his  meaning,  I  think.. 

The  Marquis —  Cream  tart ! 

Urania. — What  have  you  to  find  fault  with  in  it  ? 

The  Marquis. — Oh  !     I  ?     Nothing.     Cream  tart. 

Urania.— -Oh. !  I  give  it  up. 
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Le  Marquis. — Ma  foi,  chevalier,  tu  ferais  mleux  de  te 
taire. 

Dorante. — Fort  bien.  Mais  entin  si  nous  nous  regardions 
nous-memes  quand  nous  sorames  bien  amoureux  .... 

Le  Marquis. — Je  ne  veux  pas  seulement  t'ecouter. 

Durante. — Ecoute-moi  si  tu  veux.  Est-ce  que  dans  la 
violence  de  la  passion  .... 

Le  Marquis. — La,  la,  la,  la,  lare,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la.  (// 
chante.) 

Dorante. — Quoi ! 

Le  Marquis. — La,  la,  la,  la,  lare,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la. 

Dorante. — Je  ne  sais  pas  si  ...  . 

Le  Marquis. — La,  la,  la,  la,  lare,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la. 

Uranie. — II  me  semble  que  .... 

Le  Marquis. — La,  la,  la,  lare,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la, 
la,  la. 

Uranie. — II  se  passe  des  choses  assez  plaisantes  dans  notre 
dispute.  Je  trouve  qu'on  en  pourrait  bien  faire  une  petite 
comedie,  et  que  cela  ne  serait  pas  trop  mal  a  la  queue  de 
TEcote  des  Femmes. 

Dorante. — Vous  avez  raison. 

Le  Marquis. — Parbleu  !  chevalier,  tu  jouerais  I^-dedans  un 
role  qui  ne  te  serait  pas  avantageux. 

Dorante. — II  est  vrai  marquis. 

Climene. — Pour  moi,  je  souhaiterais  que  cela  se  fit,  pourvu 
qu'on  traitiit  raffaire  comme  elle  s'est  passee. 

Elise. — Et  moi,  je  fournirais  de  bon  coeur  mon  personnage. 

Lysidas. — Je  ne  refuserais  pas  le  mien,  que  je  pense. 

Uranie. — Puisque  chacun  en  serait  content,  chevalier, 
faites  un  memoire.de  tout,  et  le  donnez  i  Moliere,  que  vous 
connaissez,  pour  le  mettre  en  comedie. 

Climene. — II  n'aurait  garde,  sans  doute,  et  ce  ne  serait  pas 
des  vers  ^  sa  louange. 

Uranie. — Point,  point ;  je  connais  son  humeur :  il  ne  se 
soucie  pas  qu'on  fronde  ses  pieces,  pourvu  qu'il  y  vienne  du 
monde. 

Dorante. — Oui.  Mais  quel  denoument  pourrait-il  trouver 
i  ceci  ?  Car  il  ne  saurait  y  avoir  ni  mariage  ni  recon- 
naissance J  et  je  ne  sais  point  par  ou  Ton  pourrait  faire  finir 
la  dispute. 

Uranie. — II  faudrait  rever  i  quelque  incident  pour  cela. 
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The  Marquis. — About  that  matter,  chevalier,  by  Jove, 
I  think  you  had  better  be  silent. 

Dorante. — Perhaps.  But  if  we  consider  ourseh'es  rightly, 
when  we  are  deeply  smitten  .  .  . 

The  Marquis. — I  will  not  even  listen  to  you. 

Dorante. — Do  just  listen  a  moment.  In  the  violence  of 
passion,  do  ...  . 

The  Marquis  (singing). —  La,  la,  la,  la,  lare,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la. 

Dorante. — What ! 

The  Marquis. — La,  la,  la,  la,  lare,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la. 

Dorante. — I  don't  know  whether  .... 

The  Marquis. — La,  la,  la,  la,  lare,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la. 

Urania. — It  seems  to  me  that  .... 

The  Marquis. — La,  la,  la,  la,  la,  lare,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la. 

Urania. — Our  debate  is  getting  rather  whimsical.  I  think 
it  might  be  made  up  into  a  little  play,  which  would  not  come 
in  badly  after  The  School  for  JFomen. 

Dorante. — You  are  right. 

The  Marquis. — I  say,  chevalier,  the  part  you  would  act  in 
it  would  not  be  much  to  your  credit. 

Dorante. — That's  true,  marquis. 

Cliviena. — Well,  I  would  not  mind  its  being  done, 
provided  the  matter  were  treated  as  it  took  place. 

Elise. — I  would  let  my  character  be  acted  willingly. 

Lysidas. — And  I  think  I  would  not  refuse  mine. 

Urania. — Since  every  one  would  like  it,  chevalier,  suppose 
you  give  an  exact  account  of  it  all  to  Moliere,  whom  you 
know,  to  make  a  play  of. 

Climena. — Ah  !  he  would  never  do  that,  for  it  would  be 
anything  but  a  panegyric. 

Urania. — Oh,  excuse  me.    I  know  his  humour  ;  he  does  not 

I  mind  his  pieces  being  censured,  provide  they  attract  people 
to  see  them. 
Dorante. — Yes ;    but  what  conclusion  will  he  be  able  to 
find  for  this  one  r     For  in  it  there  is  neither  marriage  nor 
disclosure,  and  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  end  the  dispute. 
Urania. — We  should  have  to  devise  something  for  that. 
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(Entre  Galopin.) 

Galopin. — Madame,  ou  a  servi  sur  table. 

Dorante. — Ah !  voila  justement  ce  qu'il  faut  pour  le 
denoument  que  nous  cherchions,  et  Ton  ne  peut  rien  trouver 
de  plus  naturel.  On  disputera  fort  et  ferme  de  part  et 
d'autre,  comme  nous  avons  fait,  sans  que  personne  se  rende ; 
un  petit  laquais  viendra  dire  qu'on  a  servi,  on  se  levera,  et 
chacun  ira  souper. 

Uranie. — La  comedie  ne  peut  pas  mieux  finir,  et  nous 
ferons  bien  d'en  demeurer  1^. 


Ij.    A    UNE    REPETITION. 

Moliere. — Mais  songeons  a  repeter,  s'il  vous  plait. 

Mademoiselle  Bejart. — Comment  pretendez-vous  que  nous 
fassions  si  nous  ne  savons  pas  nos  roles  ? 

Moliere. — Vous  les  saurez,  vous  dis-je ;  et  quand  meme 
vous  ne  les  sauriez  pas  tout  a  fait,  pouvez-vous  pasy  suppleer 
de  votre  esprit,  puisque  c'est  de  la  prose  et  que  vous  savez 
votre  sujet  ? 

Mademoiselle  Bejart. — Je  suis  votre  servante.  La  prose 
est  pis  encore  que  les  vers. 

Mademoiselle  Moliere. — Voulez-vous  que  je  vous  dise  ? 
vous  deviez  faire  une  comedie  oil  vous  auriez  joue  tout  seul. 

Moliere. — Taisez  vous,  ma  femme,  vous  etes  une  bete. 

Mademoiselle  Moliere. — Grand  merci,  monsieur  mon  mari. 
Voila  ce  que  c'est !  Le  mariage  change  bien  les  gens,  et 
vous  ne  m'auriez  pas  dit  cela  il  y  a  dix-huit  mois. 

Moliere. — Taisez-vous,  je  vous  prie. 

Mademoiselle  Moliere. — C'est  une  chose  etrange  qu'une 
petite  ceremonie  soit  capable  de  nous  oter  toutes  nos  belles 
qualites  et  qu'un  mari  et  un  galant  regardent  la  meme 
personne  avec  des  yeux  si  diflfereuts. 

Moliere. — Que  je  di  scours  ! 

Mademoiselle  Moliere. — Ma  foi,  si  je  faisais  une  comedie, 
je  la  ferais  sur  ce  sujet.  Je  justifierais  les  femmes  de  bien 
des    choses  dont  on   les   accuse,  et  je  ferais   craindre    aux 
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{Enter  Galopin.) 

Gaiopin. — Supper  is  on  the  table,  ma'am. 

Dorante. — Ah!  that  is  just  the  ending  we  were  looking 
-for,  and  nothing  more  natural  could  have  been  found. 
People  will  discuss  stoutly  and  unflinchingly  on  either  side 
just  like  us,  without  anyone  giving  in.  A  little  page  will 
come  and  say  that  supper  is  on  the  table,  everybody  will  get 
up  and  all  go  and  eat  it. 

Urania. — The  play  could  not  end  better,  and  we  shall  do 
well  to  stop  it  there. 


15.    ACTORS    DISCUSSING    OVER    A    REHEARSAL. 

Molicre. — Let  us  think  of  rehearsing,  if  you  please. 

Miss  Bcjart. — How  do  you  suppose  we  can  do  it  if  we  do 
not  know  our  parts  ? 

Molierc. — You  will  know  them,  I  say ;  and  even  if  you 
did  not  quite  know  your  parts,  cannot  you  make  up  what  is 
wanting,  since  it  is  prose  and  you  know  the  plot  ? 

Miss  Bejart. — Much  obliged  to  you.  Prose  is  still  worse 
than  verse. 

Mrs.  AloUere. — Shall  1  tell  you  what  I  think  r  You  had 
much  better  have  written  a  play  in  which  you  could  have 
acted  all  by  yourself. 

Molicre. — Be  quiet,  wife,  you  are  a  fool. 

Mrs.  Molierc. — Thanks,  most  gracious  sir,  that  is  just 
what  it  is.  Marriage  does  make  a  wonderful  alteration  in 
people,  for  certainly  you  would  not  have  said  that  to  me 
eighteen  months  ago. 

Molicre.  —  Do  leave  off,  I  beseech  you. 

Mrs.  Moliere. — It  is  a  strange  thing  that  a  mere  ceremony 
should  have  the  power  of  depriving  people  of  all  their  finer 
qualities,  and  that  a  husband  and  a  lover  see  us  with  such 
different  eyes. 

Moliere. — That's  enough.    . 

Mrs.  Molierc. — Upon  my  word,  if  I  wrote  a  play  it 
should  be  upon  that  very  topic.  I  would  clear  the  women 
of  a  number  of  things  they  are  charged  with,  and  husoands 
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maris  la  difference  qu'il  y  a  de  leurs  manieres  brusques  aux 
civilites  des  galants. 

Molicre. — Ah !  laissons  cela.  II  n'est  pas  question  de 
causer  maintenant ;  nous  avons  autre  chose  il  faire.  {A  La 
Grange.)  Vous,  prenez  garde  a  bien  representer  avec  moi 
votre  role  de  mar<]uis. 

Mademoiselle  Moliere. — Toujours  des  marquis  ! 

Moliere. — Oui,  toujours  des  marquis.  Que  diable  voulez- 
vous  qu'on  prenne  pour  un  caractere  agreable  de  theatre  ? 
Le  marquis  aujourd'hui  est  le  plaisant  de  la  comedie ;  et 
comme,  dans  toutes  les  comedies  anciennes,  on  voit  toujours 
un  valet  bouffon  qui  fait  rire  les  auditeurs,  de  meme,  dans 
toutes  nos  pieces  de  maintenant,  il  faut  toujours  un  marquis 
ridicule  qui  divertisse  la  compagnie. 

Mademoiselle  Bejart. — II  est  vrai,  on  ne  s'en  saurait  passer. 

Moliere. — Pour  vous,  mademoiselle  .  .  .  Ah  !  voici  juste- 
ment  un  facheux  !  II  ne  nous  fallait  plus  que  cela. 

La  Thorilliere. — Bonjour,  monsieur  Moliere. 

Moliere. — Monsieur,  votre  serviteur.  (/I  part.)  La  peste 
soit  de  I'homme  ! 

La  Thorilliere. — Comment  vous  en  va  ? 

Moliere. — Fort  bien,  pour  vous  servir.  (Aux  actrices.) 
Mesdemoiselles,  ne  .  .  . 

La  Thorilliere. — Je  viens  d'un  lieu  oli  j'ai  bien  dit  du  bien 
de  vous. 

Moliere. — Je  vous  suis  oblige.  (A  part.)  Que  le  diable 
t'emporte.     (Aux  acteiirs.)     Ayez  un  pen  soin  .  .  . 

La  Thorilliere. —  Vous  jouez  une  piece  nouvelle  aujourd'hui ' 

Moliere. — Oui,  '  monsieur.  (Aux  actrices.)  N'oubliez 
pas  .  .  . 

La  Thorilliere. — C'est  le  roi  qui  vous  I'a  fait  faire  ? 

Moliere. — Oui,  monsieur.  {Aux  acteurs.)  De  gr^ce, 
songez  .  .  . 

La  Thorilliere. — Comment  rappelez-vous  ? 

Moliere. — Oui,  monsieur. 

La  Thorilliere. — Je  vous  demande  comment  vous  la 
nommez. 

Moliere. — Ah  !  ma  foi,  je  ne  sais.  (Aux  actrices.)  II 
faut,  s'il  vous  plait,  que  vous  ... 

La  Thorilliere. — Comment  serez-vous  habilles  ? 
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should  be  made  to  feel  the  difference  there  is  between  their 
rough  ways  and  the  civilities  of  other  gentlemen. 

Moliere. — Oh,  do  let  us  drop  that  now,  for  it  is  not  the 
time  for  talking.  We  have  something  else  to  attend  to. 
You  (to  La  Grange),  mind  you  act  properly  with  me  your 
marquis's  part. 

Mis.  Moliere. — What,  marquises  again  ! 

Moliere. — Yes,  marquises  again  and  again.  What  other 
pleasing  stage  character  would  you  have  a  man  take  ?  Just 
now  the  marquis  is  an  acting  joke,  and  as  in  old  comedies 
you  always  find  a  ludicrous  waiting  man  who  keeps  the 
audience  in  a  roar  of  laughter,  so  in  our  present  plays  we- 
always  want  a  laughable  marquis  to  amuse  the  company. 

Miss  Bejart. — It  is  true  you  cannot  do  without  them. 

Moliere. — For  you,  Miss  Duparc.  Oh,  dear  !  here  comes 
an  interrupter  to  spoil  it  all.     {Enter  La  Thorilliere.) 

La  Thorilliere. — How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Moliere  ? 

Moliere. — Your  servant,  sir.  (Aside.)  Confound  the- 
man! 

La  Thorilliere. — Well,  and  how  are  you  ? 

Moliere. — Very  well,  and  at  your  service.  (To  the- 
actresses.)     Ladies,  do  not  .  .  . 

La  Thorilliere. — I  have  just  come  from  a  place  where  I 
have  been  speaking  in  your  favour. 

Moliere. — Thank  you  very  much.  (Aside.)  The  devil 
take  you.  .  .  .  (To  the  actors.)     Be  careful  now  .  .  . 

La  Thorilliere.— You.  are  acting  a  new  play  to-day,  I 
think  ? 

Moliere. — Yes,  sir.  (^To  the  actresses.)  Do  not  for- 
get ..  . 

La  Thorilliere. — Did  the  King  order  it  of  you  ? 

Moliere. — Yes,  sir.  (To  the  actors.)  Now,  do  pray 
remember  .  .  . 

La  Thorilliere. — How  do  you  call  it  ? 

Moliere. — Yes,  sir. 

La  Thorilliere. — I  asked  you  what  was  the  name  of  it. 

Moliere.  — \]^on  my  life  I  don't  know.  (To  the  actresses.} 
You  must,  if  you  please  .   .  . 

La  Thorilliere. — How  shall  you  be  dressed  ? 
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Moliere. — Comnie  vous  voyez.  {Aucc  acteurs.)  Je  vous 
prie  .  .  . 

La  Thorilliere. — Quand  commencerez-vous  ? 

Moliere. — Quand  le  roi  sera  venu.  {A  part.)  Au  diantre 
le  questionneur  ! 

La  Thorilliere. — Quand  croyez-vous  qu'il  vienne  ? 

Moliere. — La  peste  m'etouffe,  monsieur,  si  je  le  sais. 

La  Thorilliere.  —  Savez-vous  point  .   .  . 

Moliere. — Tenez,  monsieur,  je  suis  le  plus  ignorant  homme 
du  monde.  Je  ne  sais  rien  de  tout  ce  que  vous  pourrez  me 
demander,  je  vous  jure.  {Apart.)  J 'enrage  !  Ce  bourreau 
vient  avec  un  air  tranquille  vous  faire  des  questions  et  ne  se 
soucie  pas  qu'on  ait  en  tete  d'autres  affaires. 

La  Thorilliere. — Mesdemoiselles,  votre  serviteur. 

Moliere. — Ah  !  bon,  le  voili  d'un  autre  cote. 

La  Thorilliere  {a  Mademoiselle  du  Croisy). — Vous  voila 
belle  comme  un  petit  ange.  Jouez-vous  toutes  deux 
aujourd'hui  ?     (En  regardant  Mademoiselle  Herve.) 

Mademoiselle  du  Croisy. — Oui,  Monsieur. 

La  Thorilliere. — Sans  vous,  la  comedie  ne  vaudrait  j^as 
grand' chose. 

Moliere  {has,  aux  ac trices). — Vous  ne  voulez  pas  faire  en 
aller  cet  homme-li  ? 

Mademoiselle  de  Brie  (a  la  Thorilliere). — Monsieur,  nous 
avons  ici  quelque  chose  a  repeter  ensemble. 

La  Thorilliere. — ^Ah,  parbleu,  je  ne  veux  pas  vous 
empecher  ;  vous  n'avez  qu'il  poursuivre. 

Mademoiselle  de  Brie. — Mais  .   .  . 

La  Thorilliere. ^Non,  non,  je  serais  fache  d'incoramoder 
personne.     Faites  librement  ce  que  vous  avez  a  faire. 

Mademoiselle  de  Brie. — Oui,  mais  .  .  . 

La  Thorilliere. — Je  suis  homme  sans  ceremonie,  vous 
dis-je  ;  et  vous  pouvez  repeter  ce  qui  vous  plaira. 

Moliere. — Monsieur,  ces  demoiselles  ont  peine  a  vous  dire 
qu'elles  souhaiteraient  fort  que  personne  ne  fut  ici  pendant 
cette  repetition. 

La  Thorilliere. — Pourquoi  ?  il  n'y  a  point  de  danger  pour 
moi. 

Moliere. — Monsieur,  c'est  une  coutume  qu'elles  observent. 
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Moliere. — As  you  see.  (To  the  actors.)  I  beseech 
you  .  .  . 

La  Thorilliere. — When  are  you  going  to  begin  ? 

Moliere. — As  soon  as  the  King  comes.  {Aside.)  How- 
many  more  questions  ? 

La  Thorilliere. — When  do  you  think  he  will  come  ? 

Moliere. — May  I  be  plagued  if  I  know. 

La  Thorilliere.  — Y)o  not  you  know  .  .  . 

Moliere. — Sir,  pray  understand  that  I  am  the  most 
ill-informed  of  men.  I  kuow  nothing  whatever  of  all  you 
may  ask  me,  I  assure  you.  {Aside.)  I  cannot  stand  this ! 
That  brute  comes  calmly  here  with  a  placid  countenance  and 
asks  a  hundred  questions,  quite  unconcerned  about  all  the 
amount  of  things  you  have  to  do. 

La  Thorilliere. — Ladies,  your  most  humble. 

Moliere. — Just  so,  he's  off  to  them  now. 

La  Thorilliere  {to  Mile,  du  Croisy). — You  are  as  lovely  as 
a  little  angel.  Are  you  both  acting  to-day  ?  {looking  at 
Mile.  Herve). 

Mile,  du  Croisy. — Yes. 

La  Thorilliere. — The  stage  would  be  nothing  without 
you. 

Moliere  {aside  to  the  actresses). — Will  you  get  rid  of  that 
man  or  not  ? 

Mile,  de  Brie  {to  La  Thorilliere). — Just  now  we  have 
got  something  to  rehearse  together. 

La  Thorilliere. — Aye,  of  course,  but  I  do  not  want  to 
prevent  you,  you  have  only  to  go  on. 

Mile,  de  Brie.— But  .  .  . 

La  Thorilliere. — No,  no.  I  should  be  dreadfully  sorry  to 
inconvenience  anybody.  Pray  continue  freely  what  you  have 
to  do. 

Mile,  de  Brie.— Yes,  but  .  .  . 

La  Thorilliere. — I'm  not  particular,  you  know.  You  can 
rehearse  whatever  you  please. 

Moliere. — The  ladies  do  not  quite  know,  sir,  how  to  make 
you  understand  that  they  would  very  much  wish  no  one  to 
be  here  during  the  rehearsal. 

La  Thorilliere. — Why  so  ?  There  is  no  harm  can  come 
from  me. 

Moliere. — It  is  a  custom   of  theirs,  sir,  you  know ;   and 
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et  vous  aurez  plus  de  plaislr  quand  les  choses  vous  surpren- 
dront. 

La  Thorilliere. — Je  m'en  vais  done  dire  que  vous  etes 
prets. 

Molicre. — Point  du  tout,  monsieur  ;  ne  vous  hatez  pas,  de 
grace.  Ah  !  que  le  monde  est  plein  d'impertinents  !  Or  sus, 
commengons.  Figurez-vous  done  premierement  que  la  seene 
est  dans  I'antichambre  du  roi ;  car  c'est  un  lieu  oil  il  se  passe 
tons  les  jours  des  choses  assez  plaisantes.  II  est  aise  de 
fairc  venir  la  toutes  les  personnes  qu'on  veut,  et  on  peut 
trouver  des  raisons  meme  pour  y  autoriser  la  venue  des 
fenimes  que  j'introduis.  La  comedie  s'ouvre  par  deux 
marquis  qui  se  rencontrent.  {A  La  Gi-a/ige.)  Souvenez- 
vous  bien,  vous,  de  venir,  comme  je  vous  ai  dit,  la,  avec  cet 
air  qu'on  nomme  le  bel  air,  peignant  votre  perruque  et  gron- 
dant  une  petite  chanson  entre  vos  dents.  La,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la. 
Rangez-vous  done,  vous  autres,  ear  il  faut  du  terrain  il  deux 
marquis ;  et  i!s  ne  sont  pas  gens  a  tenir  leur  personne  dans 
un  petit  cspaee.     (.4  La  Grange.)     Alons,  parlez. 

La  Grange. — Bonjour,  marquis. 

Molierc. — Mon  Dieu !  ce  n'est  point  li  le  ton  d'un  mar- 
quis ;  il  faut  le  prendre  un  peu  plus  haut;  et  la  plupart  de  ces 
messieurs  affectent  une  manicre  de  parler  particuliere,  pour 
se  distinguer  du  eommun  :  Bonjour,  Marquis.  Recommen- 
ccz  done. 

La.  Grange. — Bonjour,  marquis. 

Moliere. — Ah  !  marquis,  ton  serviteur. 

La  Grange. — Que  fais-tu  la  ? 

Moliere. — Parbleu !  tu  vois ;  j'attends  que  tons  ces  mes- 
sieurs aient  debouehc  la  porte,  pour  presenter  la  mon  visage. 

La  Grange. — Tetebleu  !  quelle  foule  !  Je  n'ai  garde  de  m'y 
aller  frotter,  et  j'aime  mieux  entrer  des  derniers. 

Moliere. — II  y  a  la  vingt  gens  qui  sont  fort  assures  de 
n  "entrer  point,  et  qui  ne  laissent  pas  de  se  presser  et  d'occuper 
toutes  les  avenues  de  la  porte. 

La  Grange. — Crions  nos  deux  noms  a  I'huissier,  afin  qu'il 
nous  appelle. 

Molicre. — Cela  est  bon  pour  toi ;  mais  pour  moi,  je  ne 
veux  pas  etre  jouc  par  Moliere. 
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then  you  will  be  infinitely  more  gratified  when  you  see  it  all 
for  the  first  time. 

La  ThoriUiere. — I  will  go  and  say,  then,  that  you  are 
ready. 

Moliere. — Pray,  my  dear  sir,  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  I 
beseech  you.  (Exit  La  Thori/Iiere.)  Oh !  how  full  the 
world  is  of  fools  !  Now,  then,  let  us  begin.  First  of  all, 
bear  in  mind  that  the  stage  is  in  the  King's  ante-room, 
which,  as  you  know,  is  a  place  where  rather  queer  things  go 
on  every  day.  It^  is  easy  to  bring  into  it  any  character  you 
like,  and  reasons  may  be  found  for  authorizing  the  admit- 
tance of  the  women  I  introduce.  The  play  opens  with  the 
meeting  of  two  marquises.  (To  La  Grange.)  Now,  you 
must  remember  to  swagger  in,  as  I  told  you,  consequentially, 
combing  your  wig,  humming  some  tune  or  other  :  La,  la, 
la,  la,  la.  Stand  aside,  all  of  you,  for  we  want  plenty  of 
room  for  two  marquises,  who  are  not  wont  to  confine  their 
high  and  mightinesses  in  a  small  s])ace.  (To  La  Grange.) 
Now  speak. 

La  Grange. — How  do  you  do,  Marquis  ? 

Moliere. — No,  no,  that  is  not  the  tone  of  a  marquis.  It 
must  be  something  bigger  than  that,  for  most  of  those 
gentlemen  assume  a  peculiar  way  of  speaking  to  distinguish 
themselves  from  the  common  herd.  Chiah  d'  d  jah,  Marquis. 
Begin  again. 

La  Grange. — Ha  d'  dah.  Marquis  ? 

Moliere. — Ha,  Marquis,  how  are  you  ? 

La  Grange. — "What's  it  y'ar  doing  there  ? 

Moliere. — Why,  be  Jove,  as  you  see,  I'm  waiting  for  all 
those  people  to  have  cleared  the  doorway  to  make  my 
■own  appearance  there. 

La  Grange. — -Wh't  a  demned  crowd  !  Shan't  attempt  to 
join  it  3  rather  prefer  going  in  at  the  tail. 

Moliere. — At  least  a  score  of  people  there  who  must  be 
■quite  sure  they'll  never  get  in,  and  whom  that  does  not 
hinder  from  pushing  and  blocking  up  all  the  approaches  to 
the  door. 

La  Grange. — Let's  hoUa'r  names  out  to  the  usher  for  him. 
to  call  us. 

Moliere. — '11  do  for  you,  perhaps  3  but  I,  for  my  part,  don't 
want  to  be  shown  up  by  Moliere. 

r,  * 
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La  Grange. — Je  pense  pourtant,  marquis,  que  c'est  tor 
qu'il  joue  dans  la  Critique. 

Moliere. — Moi  ?  Je  suis  ton  valet;  c'est  toi-meme  eiv 
propre  personne. 

La  Grange. — Ah  !  ma  foi,  tu  es  bon  de  m'appliquer  ton 
personnage. 

Moliere. — Parbleu  !  je  te  trouve  plaisant  de  me  donner  ce 
qui  t'appartient. 

La  Grange  (riant). — Ah  !  ah  !  ah  !  cela  est  drole. 

Moliere  (riant). — Ah  !  ah  !  ah  !  cela  est  bouffon. 

La  Grange. — Quoi !  tu  veux  soutenir  que  ce  n'est  pas  toi 
qu'on  joue  dans  le  marquis  de  la  Critique  ? 

Moliere. — II  est  vrai,  c'est  moi.  Detestable,  morhleu  !  detest- 
able !  tarte  a  la  creme !  C'est  moi,  c'est  moi,  assurementj. 
c'est  moi. 

La  Grange. — Oui,  parbleu  !  c'est  toi,  tu  n'as  que  faire  de 
railler ;  et,  si  tu  veux,  nous  gagerons,  et  verrons  qui  a  raison- 
des  deux. 

Moliere. — Et  que  veux-tu  gager  encore  ? 

La  Grange. — Je  gage  cent  pistoles  que  c'est  toi. 

Moliere. — Et  moi,  cent  pistoles  que  c'est  toi. 

La  Grange. — Cent  pistoles  comptant  ? 

Moliere.  —  Comptant.  Quatre-vingt-dix  pistoles  sur 
Amyntas  et  dix  pistoles  comptant. 

La  Grange. — Je  le  veux. 

Moliere. — Cela  est  fait. 

La  Grange. — Ton  argent  court  grand  risque. 

Moliere. — Le  tien  est  bien  aventure. 

La  Grange. — A- qui  nous  en  rapporter  ? 

Moliere. — Voici  un  homme  qui  nous  jugera.  (A  Br^court.y 
Chevalier  .  .  . 

Brecourt. — Quoi  ? 

Moliere. — Bon.  Voili  I'autre  qui  prend  le  ton  de  marquis  ; 
vous  ai-je  pas  dit  que  vous  faites  un  role  ou  Ton  doit  parlor 
naturellement  ? 

Brecourt. — II  est  vrai. 

Moliere. — Allons  done.     Chevalier  .  .  . 

Brecourt. — Quoi  ? 

Moliere. — Juge-nous  un  peu  sur  une  gageure  que  nous- 
avons  faite. 
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La  Grange. — I  think  it's  you,  though,  that  he  takes  off  in 
the  Critique. 

Moliere. — Me  !  Much  obleeged  to  yah,  it's  yourself  in 
propriah  personah. 

La  Grange. — Eh!  that's  cool,  to  ascribe  your  own 
•character  to  me ! 

Moliere. — B'Jove  !  too  good  a  joke  to  hand  over  to  me 
what  belongs  to  yourself. 

La  Grangie  (^laughing). — Ha!  ha!  ha!  funny,  'pon  m' 
soul. 

Moliere  {laughing'). — Ha!  ha!  ha!  that's  rich  ! 

La  Grange. — What !  you  mean  to  say  it  isn't  you  he  takes 
off  in  the  Marquis  of  the  Critique  ? 

Moliere. — Oh  !  yes,  to  be  sure  !  true,  it's  me  :  "  Detest- 
able, b' Jove,  detestable,  cream-tart ! "  It's  me,  me,  no  doubt ; 
me,  of  course. 

La  Grange. — Well,  of  course  it  is  you.  No  good  your 
jeering  J  in  fact,  if  you  like,  we  will  have  a  bet  upon  it, 
and  then  we  shall  see  which  of  the  two  is  right. 

Moliere. — Well !  and  what  will  you  bet  ? 

La  Grange. — I'll  bet  /^^o  it  is  you. 

Moliere. — I'll  bet  the  same  it  is  you. 

La  Grange. — £^0  down. 

Moliere. — Down.  Thirty-five  on  Amyntas  and  fifteen 
■cash. 

La  Grange. — Agreed. 

Moliere. — Done . 

La  Grange. — Your  money  is  precious  unsafe. 

Moliere. — Yours  is  no  less  in  jeopardy. 

La  Grange. — Whom  are  we  to  refer  to  r 

Moliere. — Here's  someone  who  will  be  our  umpire.  (To 
Brecourt.)     Chevalier  ... 

Brecourt. — Hi'as  ? 

Moliere. —  Ah !  of  course  !  that  one  must  needs  assume 
the  tone  of  a  marquis.  Did  not  I  tell  you  that  you  are 
acting  a  part  where  the  character  has  to  speak  naturally  ? 

Brecourt. — Ah  !  true  :  so  you  did. 

Moliere.— Come,  let's  see.     Chevalier  .  .  . 

Brecourt. — What  ? 

Moliere. — We  have  laid  a  wager,  and  we  want  you  to 
•settle  the  point  between  us. 
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Brecourt. — Et  quelle  ? 

Moliere. — Nous  disputons  qui  est  le  marquis  de  la  Critique 
de  Moliere ;  il  gage  que  c'est  moi,  et  moi  je  gage  que  c'est 
lui. 

Brecourt. — Et  moi,  je  juge  que  ce  n'est  ni  I'un  ni  I'autre. 


XVI.    UX    VIEILLARD    OFFENSf). 

Don  Diegue — 
Comte,  sois  de  mon  prince  i  present  gouvemeur ; 
Ce  haut  rang  n'admet  point  un  homme  sans  honneur,. 
Et  ton  jaloux  orgueil,  par  cet  affront  insigne, 
Malgre  le  choix  du  roi,  m'en  a  su  rendre  indigne. 

Et  toi,  de  mes  exploits  glorieux  instrument, 
Mais  d'un  corps  tout  de  glace  inutile  ornement, 
Fer,  jadis  tant  ^  craindre,  et  qui,  dans  cette  offense, 
M'as  servi  de  parade,  et  non  pas  de  defense, 
Va,  quitte  desormais  le  dernier  des  humains, 
Passe,  pour  me  venger,  en  de  meilleures  mains. 

Entre  Don  Rodrigue. 
Rodrigue,  as-tu  du  coeur  ? 

Don  Rodrigue. 

— Tout  autre  que  men  pere 
L'cprouverait  sur  I'heure. 

Don  Diegue. 

— Agreable  colere ! 
Digne  ressentiment  a  ma  douleur  bien  doux ! 
Je  reconnais  mon  sang  a  ce  noble  courroux  ; 
Ma  jeunesse  revit  en  cette  ardeur  si  prompte. 
Viens,  mon  fils,  viens,  mon  sang,  viens  reparer  ma  honte» 
Viens  me  venger. 

Do7i  Rodrigue. — De  quoi  ? 

Don  Diegue. — 

D'un  affront  si  cruel, 
Qu'a  I'honneur  de  tons  deux  il  porte  un  coup  mortel  j 
D'un  soufflet.     L'insolent  en  eut  perdu  la  vie ; 
Mais  mon  age  a  trompe  ma  genereuse  envie ; 
Et  ce  fer  que  mon  bras  ne  pent  plus  soutenir, 
Je  le  remets  au  tien  pour  venger  et  punir. 
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Brecoiirt. — What  is  it  ? 

Moliere. — We   are  divided  as  to  who  is  the  Marquis   in 
MoHere's  Critique.     He  bets  it  is  I,  and  I  bet  it  is  he. 

Brecourt. — And  I  will  warrant  it  is  neither  one  nor  the 
other. 

XVI.    AN     INJURED    OLD    NOBLEMAN. 

Don  Diego, — 
Count,  be  now  the  governor  of  my  prince. 
So  high  a  charge  admits  not  a  dishonoured  manj 
And  your  jealous  pride,  by  this  signal  offence, 
With  or  without  the  king's  choice,  has  made  me  unworthy 

of  it. 
And  thou,  once  glorious  instrument  of  my  exploits. 
But  now  an  useless  ornament  to  my  chilly  frame, 
O  sword,  once  so  dread,  and  which  in  this  injury 
.Hast  help  to  decorate,  but  not  to  defend  me. 
Away  ;  quit  henceforth  the  lowest  of  men, 
Pass,  to  avenge  me  into  abler  hands. 

Enter  Roderick. 
Roderick,  hast  thou  any  spirit  ? 

Don  Roderick. — 
Any  other  than  my  father 
Should  be  made  aware  of  it  at  once. 

Don  Diego. — 

0  pleasurable  wrath ! 

Proper  resentment,  assuaging  to  my  grief ! 

1  recognize  my  own  blood  by  this  righteous  ire, 
And  in  its  hasty  wrath  I  feel  my  youth  revive. 
Come,  my  son,  my  own,  come,  wipe  out  my  disgrace, 
Come  to  avenge  me. 

Don  Roderick. — For  what  ? 

Don  Diego. — 
For  so  cruel  an  injury 

That  it  deals  death  to  the  honour  of  us  both. 
For  a  blow.     The  offender  had  perished  there  and  then. 
But  my  age  frustrated  my  noble  desire  : 
And  this  weapon,  which  my  arm  is  now  unable  to  sustain, 
I  hand  over  to  thine  to  avenge  and  punish. 
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Va  centre  un  arrogant  eprouver  ton  courage  : 
Ce  n'est  que  dans  le  sang  qu'on  lave  un  tel  outrage ; 
Meurs,  ou  tue,     Au  surplus,  pour  ne  te  point  flatter, 
Je  te  donne  a  combattre  un  liomme  ^  redouter ; 
Je  I'ai  vu  tout  sanglant,  au  milieu  des  batailles, 
Se  faire  un  beau  rempart  de  mille  funerailles.  [superflus. 

Don  Rodrigue.— Son  nom  ?     C'estperdre  temps  en  propos 
Don  Diegue. — 
Done,  pour  te  dire  encor  quelque  chose  de  plus, 
Plus  que  brave  soldat,  plus  que  grand  capitaine, 
C'est  .... 

Don  Rodrigue. — De  grace,  achevez. 

Don  Diegue.  • — Le  pere  de  Chimene. 

Don  Rodrigue. — Le  .... 

Don  Diegue. — 

Ne  replique  point,  je  connais  ton  amour : 
Mais  qui  pent  vivre  infame  est  indigne  du  jour ; 
Plus  I'offenseur  est  cher,  et  plus  grande  est  I'offense. 
Enfin  tu  sais  I'affront,  et  tu  tiens  la  vengeance  : 
Je  ne  te  dis  plus  rien.     Venge-moi,  venge-toi. 
Montre-toi  digne  fils  d'un  pere  tel  que  moi. 
Accable  des  malheurs  oil  le  destin  me  range, 
Je  vais  les  deplorer.     Va,  cours,  vole,  et  nous  venge. 

Don  Arias  vient  de  la  part  du  roi  trouver  le  Comte  de  GormaSy 
le  seigneur  qtd  a  soufflete  Don  Diegue. 

Le  Comte. — 
Je  I'avoue  entre  nous,  mon  sang  un  peu  trop  chaud 
S'est  trop  emu  d'un  mot,  et  I'a  porte  trop  haut. 
Mais,  puisque  e'en  est  fait,  le  coup  est  sans  remede. 

Don  Arias. — 
Qu'aux  volontes  du  roi  ce  grand  courage  cede  : 
II  y  prend  grande  part ;  et  son  coeur  irrite 

Agira  contre  vous  de  pleine  autorite. 
Aussi  vous  n'avez  point  de  valable  defense. 
Le  rang  de  I'offense,  la  grandeur  de  I'offense, 
Demandent  des  devoirs  et  des  soumissions 
Qui  passent  le  commun  des  satisfactions. 

Le  Comte. — Le  roi  pent  ^  son  gre  disposer  de  ma  vie. 
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■Go,  test  thy  worth  against  his  arrogance. 

'Tis  but  in  blood  such  an  injury  can  be  laved  ; 

Die  or  kill.     Learn,  though,  that  there  be  no  mistake, 

I  match  thee  against  no  common  foe. 

For  I  have  seen  him,  reeking  with  blood,  amidst  the  fray, 

Build  around  him  a  very  rampart  of  the  slain.  [words. 

Don  Roderick. —  His  name  ?     We  lose  time  in  unnecessary 

Don  Diego. — 
Nay,  then,  to  add  worse  tidings  yet. 
More  than  a  daring  soldier,  and  a  great  commander. 
It  is  ...  . 

Don  Roderick. — Pray,  say  it  out. 

Don  Diego. — Chimena's  father. 

Do?i  Roderick. — Chi  .... 

Don  Diego. — 
Reply  not.     I  know  thy  love  ; 
But  he  who  can  live  disgraced,  is  unworthy  of  life  ; 
And  the  dearer  the  offender,  the  greater  the  offence. 
Thou  knowest  now  the  injury,  and  thou  boldest  the  revenge. 
I  say  no  more  to  thee  ;  avenge  us  both. 
Show  thyself  a  son  worthy  of  such  a  father. 
•Subdued  by  the  woes  which  fate  has  brought  upon  me, 
I  go  to  lament  them.     Thou,  haste,  fly,  and  avenge  us. 

Don  Arias,  a  messenger  from  the  King  to  the  Count  de  Gormas, 
the  courtier  who  has   insulted  Don  Diego  ly  a  blow   on  the 
J'ace. 

The  Count. — 
I  confess,  between  us,  that  when  I  did  him  that  injury 
My  blood  was  hot,  my  arm  too  hasty. 
But,  as  'tis  done,  it  cannot  be  undone. 

Don  Arias. — 
Do  curb  that  high  mind  of  yours  to  the  King's  desire. 
He   is    deeply   concerned  about  the  deed,  and    his   angered 

spirit 
"Will  exert  its  full  authority  against  you. 
Nor  have  you  any  available  excuse. 
.  'I'he  rank  of  him  you  have  injured,  the  greatness  of  the  injury. 
Call  for  amends  and  submission 
Beyond  the  usual  amount  of  satisfaction. 

The  Count. — The  King  can,  at  his  will,  dispose  of  my  life. 
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Don  Arias. — 
De  trop  d'emportement  votre  faute  est  suivie. 
Le  roi  vous  aime  encore  ;  apaisez  son  courroux  : 
II  a  dit  :  je  le  veitx ;  desobeirez-vous  ? 

Lc  Comte. —  ' 

Monsieur,  pour  conserver  tout  ce  que  j'ai  d'estime, 
Desobeir  un  peu  n'est  pas  un  si  grand  crime ; 
Et,  quelque  grand  qu'il  soit,  mes  services  presents 
Pour  le  faire  abolir  sont  plus  que  suffisants. 

Don  Arias. — 
Quoi  qu'on  fasse  d'illastre  et  de  considerable. 
Jamais  i  son  sujet  un  roi  n'est  redevable. 
Vous  vous  flattez  beaucoup,  et  vous  devez  savoir 
Que  qui  sert  bien  son  roi  ne  fait  que  son  devoir. 
Vous  vous  perdrez,  monsieur,  sur  cette  confiance. 

Le  Comte. — Je  ne  vous  en  croirai  qu'apres  I'experience. 

Don  Arias. — Vous  devez  redouter  la  puissance  d'un  roi. 

Le  Comte. 
Un  jour  seul  ne  perd  pas  un  homme  tel  que  moi. 
Que  toute  sa  grandeur  s'arme  pour  mon  supplice. 
Tout  I'jEtat  perira,  s'il  faut  que  je  perisse. 

Don  Arias. — Quoi  !   vous  craignez  si  peu  le  pouvoir  souve- 
rain  .... 

Le  Comte. — 
D'un  sceptre  qui  sans  moi  tomberait  de  sa  main  ? 

II  a  trop  d'interet  lui-meme  en  ma  personne, 
Et  ma  tete  en  tombant  ferait  choir  sa  couronne. 

Don  Arias. — 
Souffrez  que  la  raison  remette  vos  esprits. 
Prenez  un  bon  conseil. 

Le  Comte.  — Le  conseil  en  est  pris. 

Don  Arias. — Que   lui    dirai-je   enfin  ?    je   lui  dois   rendre 

compte. 
Le  Comte. — Que  je  ne  puis  du  tout  consentir  S  ma  honte. 
Don  Arias.— ^a.\s  songez  que  les  rois  veulent  etre  absolus. 
Le  Comte. — Le  sort  en  est  jete,  monsieur;  n'en  parlous 

plus. 
Don  Arias. — 
Adieu  done,  puisqu'en  vain  je  tache  a  vous  resoudre. 
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Don  Arias. — 
You  show  too  much  passion  after  the  evil  you  have  done. 
The  King  still  loves  you.     Appease  his  wrath. 
He  has  said,  "  It  is  my  will."     Now  will  you  disobey  ? 

The  Count. — 
My  lord,  for  the  maintenance  of  my  honour  and  my  credit 
A  little  disobedience  is  not  so  great  a  crime. 
But  were  it  ever  so  great,  my  present  services 
Are  more  than  sufficient  to  obliterate  it. 

Don  Arias. — 
For  feats  performed,  however  great  and  mighty. 
Never  is  a  sovereign  debtor  to  his  subject. 
You  are  over-presumptuous,  for  you  ought  to  know 
That  he  who  serves  his  king  well,  only  does  his  duty. 
You  will  hasten  your  downfall,  sir,  by  this  over-confidence. 

The  Count. — I  will  notbeheveyou  until  after  the  experiment.. 

Don  Arias. — You  ought  to  dread  the  power  of  the  King. 

The  Count. — 
A  single  day  ruins  not  a  man  of  my  kind. 
Let  all  his  greatness  arm  itself  for  my  execution, 
The  whole  state  will  perish,  if  I  must  die. 

Don  Arias. — "What !    you  thus  defy  the  sovereign  power 

The  Count. 
Of  a  sceptre  which,  without  my  support,  would  fall  from  his 

hand  ? 
He  is  too  dependent  on  my  life, 
And  my  head  in  falling  would  carry  his  crown  in  the  fall. 

Don  Arias. — 
Let  reason  rectify  your  thoughts. 
Take  good  advice. 

The  Count. — The  advice  is  taken. 
My  mind  is  made  up. 

Don  Arias. — What,  then,  must  I  tell  him  ?    I  must  bear 
him  word. 

The  Count. — That  I  can  in  no  way  consent  to  my  dishonour. 

Don  Arias. — But  remember,  kings  will  be  absolute. 

The   Count. — The  dye  is  cast,  my  lord ;   we  will  say  no- 
more. 

Don  Arias. — 
Farewell,  then,  since  1  try  in  vain  to  guide  you. 
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Avec  tous  vos  lauriers,  craignez  encor  la  foudre. 

Le  Comte. — Je  I'attendrai  sans  peur. 

Don  Arias.  — Mais  non  pas  sans  effet. 

Le  Comte. — 
Nous  verrons  done  par  la  don  Diegue  satisfait. 

(//  est  seal.) 
Qui  ne  craint  point  la  mort  ne  craint  point  les  menaces. 
J'ai  le  coeur  au-dessus  des  plus  lieres  disgraces  ; 
Et  Ton  peut  nie  reduire  a  vivre  sans  bonheur, 
Mais  non  pas  me  resoudre  il  vivre  sans  honneur. 
Entre  D.  Rodn'giie. 

Don  Rodrigue. — A  moi,  comte,  deux  mots. 

Le  Comte.  — Parle. 

Do?i  Rodrigue. — ■ 

Ote-moi  d'un  doute. 
Connais-tu  bien  Don  Dicgue? 

Le  Comte.  — Oui. 

Don  Rodrigue. — 

Parlons  bas ;  ecoute. 
Sais-tu  que  ce  vieillard  fut  la  mcme  vertu, 
I>a  vaillance  et  I'honneur  de  son  temps  ?  le  sais-tu  ? 

Le  Comte. — Peut-ctre. 

Don  Rodrigue. — 

Cette  ardeur  que  dans  les  yeux  je  porte, 
Sais-tu  que  c'est  son  sang  ?  le  sais-tu  ? 

Le  Comte.  — Que  m'importe  ? 

Don  Rodrigue. — A  quatre  pas  d'ici  je  te  le  fais  savoir. 

Le  Comte. — Jeune  prcsomptueux. 

Don  Rodrigue. — 

Parle  sans  t'emouvoir. 
Je  suis  jeune,  il  est  vrai ;  mais  aux  ames  bien  nees 
La  valeur  n'attend  point  le  nombre  des  annees. 

Le  Comte. — 
Te  mesurer  a  moi !     Qui  t'a  rendu  si  vain, 
Toi,  qu'on  n'a  jamais  vu  les  amies  a  la  main  ? 

Don  Rodrigue. — 
Mes  pareils  a  deux  fois  ne  se  font  pas  connaitre, 
Et  pour  leurs  coups  d'essai  veulent  des  coups  de  maitre. 

Le  Comte. — Sais-tu  bien  qui  je  suis  ? 

Don  Rodrigue. — 

Oui ;  tout  autre  que  moi 
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'Midst  all  your  laurels,  fear  yet  the  thunderbolt. 
The  Count. — I  will  wait  unfearing. 
Don  Arias. — But  not  unscathed. 
The  Count. — 
Well,  then,  we  shall  have  Don  Diego  satisfied. 

(Exit  Don  Arias.) 
He  fears  no  threats  who  fears  not  death. 
I  have  a  soul  above  the  direst  ills  ; 
I  can  be  reduced  to  an  unblissful  life. 
But  none  can  force  me  to  live  dishonoured. 
Enter  Don  Roderick. 
Don  Roderick. — My  lord,  a  word  with  you. 
The  Count. — Speak. 
Don  Roderick. — 
Relieve  me  of  a  doubt. 
Knowest  thou  Don  Diego  ? 
The  Count. — Yes. 
Don  Roderick. — 
Let  us  talk  low.     Hear  me  : 

Knowest  thou  that  that  old  man  was  all  goodness, 
The  gallantry  and  honour  of  his  time  ?  Art  thou  aware  of  it  ? 
The  Count. — Maybe. 
Don  Roderick. — 
Knowest  thou  that  the  fire  which  flashes  from  my  eyes 
Is  his  blood  ?     Knowest  thou  that  ? 
The  Count. — What  care  I  ? 

Don  Roderick. — Four  paces  hence  I'll  teach  it  thee. 
The  Count. — Presumptuous  boy  ! 
Do7i  Roderick. — 
Keep  thy  composure. 

'Tis  true  I  am  young,  but  valour  in  a  steadfast  heart 
Waits  not  for  years  to  bring  it  out. 

The  Count. — 
Thou'dst  cope  with  me  !     What  has  made  thee  so  vain. 
Thou,  but  a  novice,  still  unused  to  arms  ? 

Don  Roderick. — 
My  likes  are  known  at  once,  and  wish  to  have 
A  master  stroke  to  try  their  'prentice  hand. 
The  Count. — Knowest  thou  who  I  am  ? 
Don  Roderick. — Aye  !  and  any  other 
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Au  seul  bruit  de  ton  nom  pourrait  trembler  d'effroi. 
Les  palmes  dont  je  vols  ta  tete  si  couverte 
Semblent  porter  ecrit  le  destin  de  ma  perte : 
J'attaque  en  temeraire  un  bras  toujours  vainqueur  ; 
Mais  j'aurai  trop  de  force  ayant  assez  de  coeur  : 
A  qui  venge  son  pere  il  n'est  rien  d'impossible ; 
Ton  bras  est  invaincu,  mais  non  pas  invincible. 

Le  Comte. — 
Ce  grand  coeur  qui  parait  aux  discours  que  tu  tiens 
Par  tes  yeux,  chaque  jour,  se  decouvrait  aux  miens  ; 
Et  croyant  voir  en  toi  I'honneur  de  la  Castille, 
Mon  ame  avec  plaisir  te  destinait  ma  fiUe. 
Je  sais  ta  passion,  et  suis  ravi  de  voir 
Que  tous  ses  mouvements  cedent  a  ton  devoir ; 
•Qu'ils  n'ont  point  affaibli  cette  ardeur  magnanime  3 
Que  ta  haute  vertu  repond  a  mon  estime ; 
Et  que  voulant  pour  gendre  un  cavalier  parfait, 
Je  ne  me  trompais  point  au  choix  que  j'avais  fait. 
Mais  je  sens  que  pour  toi  ma  pitie  s'interesse  : 
J 'admire  ton  courage,  et  je  plains  ta  jeunesse. 
Ne  cherche  point  a  faire  un  coup  d'essai  fatal ; 
Dispense  ma  valeur  d'un  combat  inegal  ; 
Trop  peu  d'honneur  pour  moi  suivrait  cette  victoire  : 
A  vaincre  sans  peril,  on  triomphe  sans  gloire. 
On  te  croirait  toujours  abattu  sans  effort ; 
Et  j'aurais  seulement  le  regret  de  ta  mort. 

Don  Rodrigue. — 
D'une  indigne  pitie  ton  audace  est  suivie  : 
•Qui  m'ose  oter  I'honneur  craint  de  m'oter  la  vie ! 

Le  Comte. — Retire-toi  d'ici. 

Don  Rodrigue.  — Marchons  sans  discourir. 

Le  Comte. — Es-tu  si  las  de  vivre  ? 

Don  Rodrigue.  — As-tu  peur  de  mourir  ? 

Le  Comte. — 
Viens,  tu  fais  ton  devoir,  et  le  fils  degenere 
Qui  survit  un  moment  i  I'honneur  de  son  pere. 


V Infante,  Chinietle,  Leonor,  un  Page. 
L' Infante. — Page,  cherchez  Rodrigue,  et  I'amencz  ici. 
Le  Page. — Le  Comte  de  Gormas  et  lui  .  .  . 
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"Would  quake  with  fear  at  the  mention  of  thy  name. 

The  wreaths  of  victory  which  crown  thy  head 

Seem  all  to  bear  my  doom  inscribed  on  them. 

Rashly  I  attack  an  ever-conquering  arm. 

But  I  shall  have  the  strength,  seeing  I  have  the  heart. 

Nothing  is  impossible  to  him  who  resents  his  father's  wrongs. 

Thy  arm  is  unconquered,  but  not  invincible. 

T/ie  Count. — 
That  high  spirit,  disclosed  by  the  words  thou  utterest. 
Was  daily  manifest  to  my  eyes  through  thine, 
And  thinking  that  I  saw  in  thee  the  honour  of  Castille, 
My  heart  gladly  besj)oke  thee  for  my  child. 
I  know  of  thy  love,  and  see  with  satisfaction 
That  its  passionate  impulse  is  subservient  to  duty, 
That  love  has  not  weakened  thy  noble  spirit. 
That  thy  real  worth  responds  to  my  esteem, 
And  that,  desiring  for  my  son-in-law  a  perfect  knight, 
I  was  not  mistaken  in  my  choice  of  thee. 
But  now  I  feel  thou  stirrest  my  compassion. 
I  admire  thy  courage,  but  pity  thy  youth. 
Try  not,  I  pray  thee,  such  a  fatal  test. 
And  spare  my  valour  so  unfair  a  fight, 
Too  little  honour  would  accrue  to  me  from  such  a  victory  : 
No  glory  can  be  won  by  conquering  in  safety, 
It  would  always  be  said  you  were  beaten  without  an  effort. 
And  I  should  only  have  to  sorrow  for  thy  death. 

Do7i  Roderick. — 
Thy  boldness  is  followed  by  unmanly  pity. 
He  who  dares  to  take  my  honour,  fears  to  attempt  my  life. 

The  CoiDiL— Away  from  hence. 

Do?i  Rodei-'ick. — Let  us  both  away  without  more  words. 

The  Count. — Art  thou  so  tired  of  life  ? 

Don  Roderick. — Art  thou  afraid  to  die  ? 

The  Count. — 
Come  then  :  thou  doest  thy  duty,  and  the  son's  a  dastard 
Who  an  instant  outlives  his  father's  honour  lost. 


The  Infanta,  Chimcna,  a  Page. 
The  Infanta. — Page,  seek  Roderick  and  bring  him  hither. 
The  Page. — The  Count  de  Gormas  and  he  .  .  . 
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Chimene.  —  Bon  Dieu  !  je  tremble. 

Vlnfante. — Parlez. 

Le  Page.  — De  ce  palais  ils  sont  sortis  ensemble. 

Chimene. — Sauls  ? 

Le  Page.   — Seuls,  et  qui  semblaient  tout  bas  se  querelki^ 

Chimene. — 
Sans  doute  ils  sont  aux  mains :  il  n'en  faut  plus  parler. 
Madame,  pardonnez  a  cette  promptitude. 


Don  Fernand,  Don  Sanche,  Don  Arias,  Don  Alonse. 

Don  Alonse. — 
Sire,  le  comte  est  mort, 
Don  Diegue,  par  son  fils,  a  venge  son  offense. 

Don  Fernand. — 
Des  que  j'ai  su  I'affront,  j'ai  prevu  la  vengeance, 

Et  j'ai  voulu  des  lors  prevenir  ce  malheur. 

Do7i  Alonse.  — 
Chimene  a  vos  genoux  apporte  sa  douleur  j 
Elle  vient  tout  en  pleurs  vous  demander  justice. 

Don  Fernand. — 
Bien  qu'a  ses  deplaisirs  mon  ame  compatisse, 
Ce  que  le  comte  a  fait  semble  avoir  merite 
Ce  digne  chatiment  de  sa  temerite, 
Quelque  juste  pourtant  que  puisse  etre  sa  peine, 
Je  ne  puis  sans  regret  perdre  un  tel  capitaine. 
Apres  un  long  service  i  mon  Etat  rendu, 
Apres  son  sang  pour  moi  mille  fois  repandu, 
A  quelques  sentiments  que  son  orgueil  m'oblige, 
Sa  perte  m'aftaiblit,  et  son  trepas  m'afflige. 

Entrent  Chimene  et  Don  Diegiic. 

Chimene. — Sire,  sire,  justice. 

Don  Diegue.  — Ah  !  sire,  ecoutez-nous. 

Chimene. — Je  me  jette  a  vos  pieds. 

Don  Diegue.  — J'embrasse  vos  genoux. 

Chimene. — Je  demande  justice. 

Don  Diegue.  — Entendez  ma  defense. 

Chimene.^ 
D'uu  jeuae  audacieux  puuissez  rinsolencej 
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Chimena. — Great  Heaven  !    I  tremble. 

The  Infanla. — Speak  on. 

The  Page. — They  both  left  this  palace  together. 

Chimena. — Alone  ? 

The  Page. — Alone  and  seemingly  at  variance,  below  their 
breath. 

Chimena. — 
Doubtless  they  are  fighting  now.     I  stop  to  speak  no  more. 
Highness,  excuse  my  hurried  departure. 


Don  Ferdinand,  Don  Sancho,  Don  Arias,  Don  Alonzo. 

Don  Alonzo. — 
Your  Majesty,  the  Count  is  dead. 
Don  Diego  has  avenged  his  injury  by  his  son. 

Don  Ferdinand. — 
As   soon  as   I   heard   of  this   insult,  I  foresaw  what   the 

vengeance  would  be. 
And  desired  to  anticipate  this  disaster. 

Don  Alonzo. — 
Chimena  brings  her  sorrows  to  your  feet ; 
She  is  coming  all  in  tears  to  appeal  to  you  for  justice. 

Dofi  Ferdinand. — 
Although  I  compassionate  with  her  sorrows, 
The  Count's  deed  seems  to  me  to  have  deserved 
The  just  chastisement  of  his  rashness. 
But  however  just  his  penalty  may  be, 
I  cannot  afford  to  lose  such  a  general. 
After  long  services  rendered  to  my  kingdom. 
After  shedding  his  blood  for  me  so  often, 
Whatever  I  may  feel  about  his  pride, 
His  loss  weakens  me  and  his  death  distresses  me. 
Enter  Chimena  and  Don  Diego. 

Chimena. — King,  O  King  !     Justice. 

Doji  Diego. — O  Majesty,  hear  us. 

Chimena. — I  cast  myself  at  your  knees. 

Don  Diego. — I  fall  at  your  feet. 

Chimena. — I  ask  for  justice. 

Doji  Diego. — Hear  my  defence. 

Chimena. — 
Punish  the  insolence  of  an  over-daring  youth. 
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II  a  de  votre  sceptre  abattu  le  soutien, 
II  a  tue  mon  pere. 

Don  Diegue. — II  a  venge  le  sien. 


17.    CONTRE  LES   MODERNES  aui  FONT  DES  VERS  LATINS. 

Apolloji,  Horace,  des  Muses  et  des  Poetcs. 

Horace. — Tout  le  monde  est  surpris,  grand  Apollon,  des 
abus  que  vous  laissez  regner  sur  le  Parnasse. 

Apollon. — Et  (Jepuis  quand,  Horace,  vous  avisez-vous  de 
pxrler  fran^ais  ? 

Horace. — Les  Francjais  se  nielent  bien  de  parler  latin.  lis 
estropient  quelques-uns  de  mes  vers ;  ils  en  font  de  meme  i 
mon  ami  Virgile ;  et  quand  ils  ont  accroche,  je  ne  sals  com- 
ment, disjecli  mevibra  poetce,  ainsi  que  je  parlais  autrefois,  ils 
veulent  figurer  avec  nous. 

Apollon. — Je  ne  comprends  rien  a  vos  plaintes.  De  qui 
done  me  parlez-vous  ? 

Horace. — Leurs  noms  me  sont  inconnus.  C'est  aux 
Muses  de  nous  les  apprendre. 

Apollon. — Calliope,  dites-moi  qui  sont  ces  gens-la.  C'est 
une  chose  etrange  que  vous  les  inspiriez,  et  que  je  n'en  sache 
rien. 

Calliope. — Je  vous  jure  que  je  n'en  ai  aucune  connais- 
sance.  Ma  soeur  Erato  sera  peut-etre  mieux  instruite  que 
moi. 

Erato. — Toutes  les  nouvelles  que  j'en  ai,  c'est  par  un 
pauvre  libraire,  qui  faisait  dernierement  retentir  notre  vallon 
de  cris  affreux.  II  s'etait  mine  a  imprimer  quelques  ouvrages 
de  ces  plagiaires,  et  il  venait  se  plaindre  ici  de  vous  et  de 
nous,  comme  si  nous  devious  repondre  de  leurs  actions,  sous 
pretexte  qu'ils  se  tiennent  au  pied  du  Parnasse  ! 

Apollon. — Le  bonhomme  croit-il  que  nous  sachions  ce  qui 
se  passe  hors  de  notre  enceinte  ?  Mais  nous  voila  bien 
embarrasses  pour  savoir  leurs  noms.  Puisqu'ils  ne  sont  pas 
loin  de  nous,  faisons-les  monter  pour  un  moment,  Horace, 
allez  leur  ouvrir  une  des  portes. 


i 
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He  has  stricken  down  the  support  of  your  sceptre. 
He  has  slain  my  father. 

Don  Dieso. — He  has  avensred  his  own. 


17.    ON   MODERN   WRITERS   OF  LATIN   VERSES. 

Apollo,  Horace,  Muses  and  Poets. 

Horace.— Everyhody  wonders,  glorious  Apollo,  at  the  evils 
you  allow  to  proceed  on  Parnassus. 

Jpollo. — Hallo !  how  long  have  you  taken  to  talking 
French,  Horace  ? 

Horace. — The  French  don't  scruple  to  talk  Latin.  They 
go  murdering  my  lines,  taking  just  the  same  liberties  with 
friend  Virgil's  ;  and  then,  when  they  have  hooked  a  good 
store  disjecd  memlra  poetce,  as  I  was  wont  to  say  formerly, 
they  want  to  show  off  amongst  us. 

Apollo. — Your  complaints  are  unintelligible  to  me.  Who 
are  you  talking  about  ? 

Horace. — Oh !  I  don't  know  their  names.  It  is  the 
Muses'  business  to  tell  us  them. 

Apollo. — Calliope,  pray  tell  me  the  names  of  those  people. 
It  seems  to  me  very  odd  that  you  should  inspire  them,  and  I 
know  nothing  of  it. 

Calliope. — Well,  I  declare,  I  really  know  nothing  about  it. 
My  sister  Erato  is  perhaps  better  informed  than  I. 

Erato. — All  the  information  I  have  on  the  subject  is 
through  a  wretched  publisher,  who  not  long  ago  used  to  make 
our  valley  re-echo  with  his  lamentations.  He  had  utterly  failed 
by  printing  these  plagiaries'  works,  and  used  to  come  and 
complain  here  about  you  and  about  us,  as  if  we  were  answer- 
able for  their  doings,  on  the  plea  that  they  take  up  their 
abode  at  the  foot  of  Parnassus. 

Apollo. — Does  the  fellow  suppose  that  we  know  anything 
of  what  goes  on  outside  our  precincts  ?  But  you  seem  very 
much  at  a  loss  to  get  at  their  names.  As  they  are  not  far  off, 
let  us  have  them  up  for  a  moment.  Horace,  go  and  open 
one  of  the  gates  to  them. 
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Calliope. — Si  je  ne  me  trompe,  leur  figure  sera  rejouis- 
sante,  ils  nous  donneront  la  comedie. 

Horace. — Quelle  troupe !  nous  allons  etre  accables  s'ils 
entrent  tons.  Messieurs,  doucement  :  les  uns  apres  les 
autres. 

Un  Poete  {s'adressant  a  Apolloti). — Da,Tymbraee,  loqui,  .  .  . 

Autre  Poete  {a  Calliope). — Die  mihi,  musa,  virum.  .  .  . 

Troisihne  Poete  (a  Erato). — Nunc  age,  qui  reges,  Erato.  .  .  . 

Apollon. — Laissez  vos  compliments,  et  dites-nous  d'abord 
vos  noms. 

Un  Poete. — Menagius. 

Autre  Poete. — Pererius. 

Troisieme  Poete. — Santolius.* 

Apollon. — Et  ce  vieux  bouquin  que  je  vois  parmi  vous, 
comment  s'appelle-t-il  ? 

Textor. — Je  me  nomme  Ravisius  Textor.f  Quoique  je  sois 
en  la  compagnie  de  ces  messieurs,  je  n'ai  pas  Ihonneur 
d'etre  poete ;  mais  ils  veulent  m'avoir  avec  eux,  pour  leur 
fournir  des  cpithetes  au  besoin. 

Un  Poete. — Latonae  proles  di\  ina,  Jovisque.  .  .  .  Jovisque 
.  .  .  .  Jovisque  ....  Heus  tu,  Textor  !  Jovisque 

Textor. — Magni.  .  .  . 

Le  Poete. — Non. 

Textor. — Omnipotentis. 

Le  Poete. — Non,  non. 

Textor. — Bicornis. 

Le  Poete. — 
Bicornis  :  optime.     Jovisque  bicornis. 
Latonae  proles  divina,  Jovisque  bicornis. 

Apollon. — Vous  avez  done  perdu  I'esprit '  Vous  donnez 
des  comes  a  mon  pere  ? 

Le  Poete. — C'est  pour  finir  le  vers.  J'ai  pris  la  premiere 
epithete  que  Textor  m'a  donnce. 

Apollon.  — Vowx  finir  le  vers,  fallait-il  dire  une  enorme 
sottise  ?     Mais  vous,  Horace,  faites  aussi  des  vers  fran^ais. 


*M6nage,  Dup^rier,  Santeal,  poetes  latins  modernes. 

t  Jean  Teissier,  seigneur  de  Kavisi,  auteur  d'un  Delectus  Epithetorum. 
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Calliope. — I  am  very  much  mistaken,  or  they  will  present 
a  very  laughable  appearance.  They  will  afford  us  some 
amusement. 

Horace. — What  a  pack  of  them  !  They  will  overcrowd  us 
if  they  all  come  in  at  once.  Softly,  gentlemen,  one  after 
another,  if  you  please. 

A  Poet  {addressing  Apollo). — Da  Tymbrsee,  loqui 

Another  Poet  (to  Calliope). — Die  mihi,  musa,  virum  .... 

yl  Third  Poet  (to  Erato). — Nunc  age,  qui  reges,  Erato  .... 

Apollo. — Pray  drop  your  compliments,  and  at  once  tell 
us  your  names. 

A  Poet. — Menagius. 

Another  Poet. —  Pererius. 

Third  Poet. — Santolius.* 

Apollo. — And,  pray,  what  is  the  name  of  that  old  goat  I 
see  there  amongst  you  ? 

Textor. — I  am  called  Ravisius  Textor.f  Although  I  am  in 
company  with  these  gentlemen,  I  have  not  the  honour  of 
being  a  poet ;  but  they  wish  to  have  me  amongst  them,  to 
supply  them  with  epithets  at  need. 

A  Poet. — Latonae  proles  divina,  Jovisque  .  .^ .  Jovisque 
.  .  .  Jovisque  .  .  .  Heus  tu,  Textor  !  Jovisque.  .  .  . 

Textor. — Magni.  .  .  . 

The  Poet.— Non. 

Textor. — Omnipotentis. 

The  Poet. —  Non,  non. 

Textor. — Bicornis. 

The  Poet.— 

Bicornis  :  optime.     Jovisque  bicornis. 
Latonae  proles  divina,  Jovisque  bicornis. 

Apollo. — Have  you  lost  your  senses  ?  You  give  horns  to 
my  progenitor. 

The  Poet. ~lt  was  to  end  the  line.  I  took  the  first  epithet 
Textor  gave  me. 

Apollo. — Were  you  obliged  to  say  such  outrageous  non- 
sense to  end  your  line.  But,  Horace,  you  make  French 
verses. 


*  Menage,  Duperier,  Santeul,  modern  Latin  poets  of  end  of  i6th 
and  beginning  of  17th  cent. 

t  Jean  Teissier,  lord  of  Ravisi,  author  of  a  Delectus  Epithetorum. 
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Horace. — C'est-a-dire  qu'il  faut  que  je  vous  donne  aussi 
une  scene  a  mes  depens  et  aux  depens  du  sens  commun. 

Apnllon. — Ce  ne  sera  qu'aux  depens  de  ces  ctrangers. 
Rimez  toujours, 

Horace. — Sur  quel  sujet  ?  Qu'importe  ?  Rimons,  puisqu* 
Apollon  Tordonne.     Le  sujet  viendra  apres. 

Sur  la  rive  du  fleuve  amassant  de  I'arene * 

Un  Poele. — Alte  1^.  On  ne  dit  point  en  notre  langne  : 
sur  la  rive  du  fleuve,  mais  sur  /e  lord  de  la  riviere.  Amasser 
de  I'arene  ne  se  dit  pas  non  plus  ;  il  faut  dire  du  sable. 

Horace. — Vous  etes  plaisant.  Est-ce  que  rive  et  Lord  ne 
sont  pas  des  mots  synonymes  aussi  bien  que  ^fleuve  et 
riviere  P  Comme  si  je  ne  savais  pas  que  dans  votre  cite  de 
Paris  la  Seine  passe  sous  le  Pont-Nouveau  !  Je  sais  tout 
cela  sur  rextremite  du  doigt. 

Un  Poete. — Quelle  pitie  !  Je  ne  conteste  pas  que  toutes 
vos  expressions  ne  soient  fran^aises ;  mais  je  dis  que  vous 
les  employez  mal.  Par  exemple,  quoique  le  mot  de  cite  soit 
bon  en  soi,  il  ne  vaut  rien  ou  vous  le  placez :  on  dit  la  ville 
de  Paris.  De  meme  on  dit  le  Pont-Xeuf,et  non  pas  le  Pont-. 
Noiiveaii ;  savoir  une  chose  sur  le  lout  du  doigt,  et  non  pas 
sur  rextremite  du  doigt. 

Horace. —  Puisque  je  parle  si  mal  votre  langue,  croyez-vous, 
messieurs  les  faiseurs  de  vers  latins,  que  vous  soyez  plus 
habiles  dans  la  notre  ?  Pour  vous  dire  nettement  ma  pensee 
Apollon  devrait  vous  defendre  aujourd'hui  pour  jamais  de 
toucher  plume  ni  papier. 

Apollon. — Comme  ils  ont  fait  des  vers  sans  ma  permission, 
ils  en  feraient  encore  malgre  ma  defense.*  Mais,  puisque 
dans  les  grands  abus  il  faut  des  remedes  violents,  punissons- 
les  de  la  maniere  la  plus  terrible.  Je  crois  I'avoir  trouvee. 
C'est  qu'ils  soient   obliges  desormais  a  lire  exactement  les 


*  Lit.:  they   would    make    others    in    spite  of  my  prohibition. 
L'equivalent  de  defense  parait  manquer  a  la  langue  Anglaise. 
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Horace. — What !  you  want  me  to  show  off,  too,  at  my  own 
■expense,  and  in  spite  of  common  sense  ? 

Apollo. — It  need  only  be  at  the  expense  of  these  foreigners. 
Khyme  away. 

Horace. — Well  !  but  what  about  ?  Oh,  well  !  what 
matters  ?  Here  goes,  since  Apollo  orders  it.  The  subject 
must  follow — 

Sur  la  rive  du  fleuve  arAassant  de  I'arene.  .  .  .* 

A  Poet. — Hey  !  wait  a  bit.  Nobody  says  in  our  language, 
La  rive  du  fleuve,  the  river's  shore,  but  sur  le  bord  de  la 
riviere.  Nor  is  amasser  de  I'arene  said  for  collecting  sand. 
You  must  say  du  sable. 

Horace. — Oh  I  I  like  that.  Are  not  the  words  bank  and 
shore  synonymous,  just  like  fleuve  and  riviere  ?  Just 
as  if  I  did  not  know  that  in  your  cite  de  Paris  (city  of 
Paris)  the  Seine  flows  beneath  the  Pont  Nouveau  (new 
bridge)  !     I  have  all  that  on  the  extremity  of  my  finger. 

A  Poet. — Oh  !  how  awful  !  I  do  not  deny  that  your 
expressions  are  French ;  but  I  maintain  that  you  misapply 
•them.  For  instance,  although  the  word  city  is  all  very  well 
in  itself,  it  will  not  do  at  all  as  you  place  it.  People  say  the 
town  of  Paris,  la  ville  de  Paris,  not  la  cite.  The  same  about 
the  bridge  ;  it  is  called  le  Pont  Neuf,  not  le  PoTit  Nouveau, 
and  you  must  say,  to  have  a  thing  at  your  fingers'  ends,  sur  le 
lout  du  doigt,  not  at  the  extremity  of  the  finger. 

Horace. — As  I  speak  your  language  so  badly,  do  you 
think,  oh  !  ye  concoctors  of  Latin  verses,  that  you  are  any 
•cleverer  in  ours.  To  be  plain  with  you,  I  think  that  Apollo 
ought,  from  this  day  forth,  to  prohibit  you  for  ever  the  use  of 
pens  and  paper. 

Apollo. — Since  they  have  written  verses  without  my  permis- 
sion, they  would  never  wait  for  my  orders  to  write  more. 
But  as  violent  remedies  are  needed  to  correct  great  evils, 
let  us  inflict  upon  them  the  worst  punishment  we  can.  I 
think  I  have   discovered  it.     It  is  that  henceforth  they  be 


*  Collecting  sand  upon  the  river's  shore.  Arene  is  a  poetic  word 
in  French  for  sand  :  it  means  that  of  the  amphitheatre.  Fleuve  is  an 
especial  word  for  a  large  river  flowing  into  a  sea.  La  rive  is  bank, 
ripa,  but  is  generally  absolute,  not  followed  by  a  genitive. 
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vers  les  uns  des  autres.  Horace,  faites-leur  savoir  ma 
volonte. 

Horace. — De  la  part  d'Apollon,  il  est  ordonne,  etc 

Santeul. — Que  je  lise  le  galimatias  de  Duperier  !  Moi  !  je 
n'en  ferai  rien.     C'est  il  lui  de  lire  mes  vers. 

Duperier. — Je  veux  que  Santeul  commence  par  me  recon- 
naltre  pour  son  maitre,  et  apres  cela  je  verrai  si  je  puis  me 
resoudre  ^  lire  quelque  chose  de  son  phebus. 

Ces  poetes  continuent  a  se  quereller ;  Us  s'accablent  red' 
proquement  (T  injures,  et  Apollon  les  fait  chasser  honteusemeiit  dte 
Parnasse. 


18.    ENTRETIEN    EN    ROUTE. 

Sganarelle. — Comment,  monsieur,  vous  etes  aussi  impie 
en  medecine  ? 

Don  Juan. — C'est  une  des  grandes  erreurs  qui  soientparmi 
les  hommes. 

Sganarelle. — Quoi  !  vous  ne  croyez  pas  au  sene,  ni  a  la 
casse,  ni  au  vin  emetique  ? 

Don  yuan. — Et  pourquoi  veux-tu  que  j'y  croier 

Sganarelle. — Vous  avez  I'ame  bien  mecreante.  Cependant 
vous  voyez,  depuis  un  temps,  que  le  vin  emetique  fait  bruire 
ses  fuseaiax.  Ses  miracles  ont  converti  les  plus  incredules 
esprits  ;  et  il  n'y  a  pas  trois  semaines  que  j'en  ai  vu,  moi  qui 
vous  parle,  un  effet  merveilleux. 

Don  yuan. — Et  quel  ? 

Sganarelle. — II -y  avait  un  homme  qui  depuis  six  jours 
etait  a  I'agonie ;  on  ne  savait  plus  que  lui  ordonner,  et  tous 
les  remedes  ne  faisaient  rien  ;  on  s'avisa  a  la  fin  de  lui  donner 
de  I'emetique. 

Don  yuan. — II  rechappa,  n'est-ce  pas  ? 

Sganarelle. — Non,  il  mourut. 

Don  yuan. — L'effet  est  admirable. 

Sganarelle. — Comment !  il  y  avait  six  jours  entiers  qu'il  ne 
pouvait  mourir,  et  cela  le  fit  mourir  tout  d'un  coup.  Voulez- 
vous  rien  de  plus  efficace  ? 

Don  yuan. — Tu  as  raison. 

Sganarelle. — Mais,  laissons  lit  la  medecine   oii   vous  ne 
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positively  obliged  to  read  one  another's  lines.  Horace,  just 
let  them  know  how  it  is  settled. 

Horace. — In  the  name  of  Apollo,  it  is  ordered 

Santeul. — That  I  am  to  read  Duperier's  rubbish  !  1 ! 
Catch  me.     It  is  his  business  to  read  me. 

Dupcrier. — First  of  all,  let  Santeul  acknowledge  me  as  his 
master,  and  after  that  I  will  see  if  I  can  possibly  make  up 
my  mind  to  read  any  of  his  gibberish. 

These  poets  continue  squall  ling ;  they  load  each  other  with 
aluse,  and  Apollo  has  them  disgracefully  turned  away  from 
Parnassus. 


lb.    CONVERSATION    BY    THE    WAY. 

Sganarelle. — What,  sir,  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  are 
also  a  disbeliever  in  medicine  r 

Don  yuan. — It  is  one  of  the  great  mistakes  current 
amongst  men. 

Sganarelle, — What !  you  have  no  faith  in  senna,  in  cassia, 
or  in  ipecacuanha  wine  ? 

Don  yuan. — What  should  I  believe  in  them  for  ? 

Sganarelle. — You  have  a  very  unbelieving  soul.  Never- 
theless, you  have  seen  that  for  some  time  past  ipecacuanha 
has  been  making  a  stir.  Its  wonders  have  converted  the 
most  incredulous  spirits.  And  not  more  than  three  weeks 
ago,  I,  who  am  speaking  to  you,  witnessed  some  of  its 
wonderful  effects. 

Don  yuan. — How  was  that  ? 

Sganarelle.— There  was  a  man  who  for  the  last  six  days, 
had  been  dying ;  no  one  knew  what  more  to  prescribe  to 
him,  and  every  remedy  went  for  nothing  ;  at  last  they  thought 
of  giving  him  ipecacuanha. 

Doll  yuan. — Well,  he  recovered,  I  suppose? 

Sganarelle. — No,  he  died. 

Don  yuan. — ^^Wonderful  effect,  indeed. 

Sganarelle. — Why  !  He  had  been  six  entire  days  unable 
to  die,  and  that  killed  him  off  at  once.  What  would  you 
have  more  effectual  ? 

Don  yuan. — You  are  right. 

Sganarelle. — But  let  us  say  no  more  of  medicine,  which 
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croyez  point,  et  parlons  des  autres  choses ;  car  cet  habit  me 
donne  de  I'esprit,  et  je  me  sens  en  humeur  de  disputer  centre 
vous.  Vous  savez  bien  que  vous  me  permettez  les  disputes, 
et  que  vous  ne  me  defendez  que  les  remontrances. 

Don  yuan. — Eh  bien  ? 

Sganarelle. — Je  veux  savoir  un  peu  vos  pensees  i  fond. 
Est-il  possible  que  vous  ne  croyiez  point  du  tout  au  ciel  ? 

Don  yuan. — Laissons  cela. 

.Sganarelle. — C'est-a-dire  que  non.     Et  a  I'enfer  ? 

Don  yuan.— Eh. ! 

Sganarelle. — Tout  de  meme.  Et  au  diable,  s'il  vous 
plait  ? 

Don  yuan. — Oui,  oui. 

.Sganarelle. — Aussi  peu.  Ne  croyez-vous  point  I'autre 
vie  ? 

Don  yuan. — Ah  !  ah  !  ah  ! 

.Sganarelle. — Voila  un  homme  que  j'aurai  bien  de  la  peine 
a  convertir.  Et  dites-moi  un  peu,  le  moine  bourru,  qu'en 
croyez-vous  ?  eh ! 

Don  yuan. — La  peste  soit  du  fat ! 

.Sganarelle. — Et  voila  ce  que  je  ne  puis  soufFrir  ;  car  il  n'y  a 
rien  de  plus  vrai  que  le  moine  bourru,  et  je  me  ferais  pendre 
pour  celui-la.  Mais  encore  faut-il  croire  quelque  chose 
dans  le  monde.     Qu'est-ce  done  que  vous  croyez  ? 

Don  yuan.  —  Ce  que  je  crois  ? 

.Sganarelle. — Oui , 

Don  yuan. — Je  crois  que  deux  et  deux  sont  quatre, 
Sganarelle,  et  que  quatre  et  quatre  sont  huit. 

Sgaiiarelle. — La  belle  croyance  et  les  beaux  articles  de  foi 
que  voila  !  votre  religion,  a  ce  que  je  vols,  est  done  I'arith- 
metique  ?  Morbleu  !  je  suis  bien  sot  de  m'amuser  a  raisonner 
avec  vous ;  croyez  ce  que  vous  voudrez ;  il  m'importe  bien 
■que  vous  soyez  damne  ! 

Don  yuan. — Mais,  tout  en  raisonnant,  je  crois  que  nous 
sommes  egares.  Appelle  un  peu  cet  homme  que  voila  la- 
bas,  pour  lui  demander  le  chemin. 
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you  do  not  believe  in,  and  let  us  speak  of  the  other  things  : 
for  this  garb  sharpens  my  wits,  and  I  feel  in  a  humour  to 
argue  with  you.  You  know  that  you  allow  me  discussions, 
and  only  forbid  me  remonstrances. 

Don  yuan.— \yell  ! 

Sganarelle. —  I  just  want  to  know  your  innermost  mind. 
Is  it  possible  that  you  do  not  believe  at  all  in  heaven  ? 

Don  yuan. — No  more  of  that. 

SgajiarelLe. — That  is  to  say  you  do  not.     And  in  hell  ? 
'  Don  yuan.— Ah  ! 

Sganarelle. — Just  about  as  much.  And  in  the  devil,  if  you 
please  ? 

Don  yuan. — The  devil  ! 

Sganarelle. — Just  as  little.  Do  you  not  believe  in  another 
life  ? 

Don  yuan. — Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sganarelle. — There's  a  man  I  shall  have  a  deal  of  trouble 
in  converting.  But  now  do  tell  me,  the  goblin  monk,  what 
do  you  think  of  him  ?     Eh  ? 

Don  yuan. — Plague  on  the  fool. 

Sganarelle. — Ah,  that  is  what  I  cannot  put  up  with;  for 
there  is  nothing  more  true  than  the  goblin  monk,  and  I'd  run 
the  risk  of  the  halter  for  him.  But  still  you  must  believe 
in  something  in  this  world.     What  do  you  believe  ? 

Don  yuan. — What  I  believe  ? 

Sganarelle. — Yes. 

Don  yuan. — I  believe  that  two  and  two  are  four,  Sganarelle, 
and  four  and  four  are  eight. 

Sganarelle. —  Pretty  articles  of  faith,  I  ween.  Your  religion 
seems  to  consist  in  arithmetic.  But  I  am  a  great  fool  to 
think  of  arguing  with  you  ;  believe  what  you  like  5  it  matters 
but  little  to  me  if  you  are  doomed  to  perdition. 

Don  yuan. — But  while  you've  been  arguing,  I  think  we 
have  gone  astray.  Just  call  that  man  you  see  over  there  to 
ask  him  the  way. 
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19.    PAR    LA    FOr£t. 

Don  yuan,  Sgauarelle,  tin  Pauvre. 

Sganarelle. — Hola  !  ho  !  I'homme  !  ho  !  mon  compere  t 
ho  !  I'arni !  un  petit  mot,  s'il  vous  plait.  Enseignez-nous  un 
peu  le  chemin  qui  mene  a  la  ville. 

Le  Pauvre. — Vous  n'avez  qu'a  suivre  cette  route,  messieurs, 
et  detourner  a  main  droite  quand  vous  serez  au  bout  de  la 
foret  J  mais  je  vous  donne  avis  que  vous  devez  vous  tenir 
sur  vos  gardes  et  que  depuis  quekjue  temps  il  y  a  des  voleurs 
ici  autour. 

Don  yuan. — Je  te  suis  oblige,  mon  ami,  et  je  te  rends 
graces  de  tout  mon  coeur. 

Le  Pauvre. — Si  vous  vouliez  me  secourir,  monsieur,  de 
quelque  aumone  ? 

Don  yuan. — Ah  I  ah  !  ton  avis  est  interesse,  a  ce  que  je 
vois. 

Le  Pauvre. — Je  suis  un  pauvre  homme,  monsieur,  retire 
tout  seul  dans  ce  bois  depuis  dix  ans,  et  je  ne  manquerai 
pas  de  prier  le  ciel  qu'il  vous  donne  toute  sorte  de  biens. 

Do7i  yuan. — Eh  !  prie  le  ciel  qu'il  te  donne  un  habit,, 
sans  te  mettre  en  peine  des  affaires  des  autres. 

Sganarelle. — Vous  ne  connaissez  pas  monsieur,  bon 
homme ;  il  ne  croit  qu'en  deux  et  de  deux  sont  quatre,  et  en 
quatre  et  quatre  sont  huit. 

Don  yuan. — Quelle  est  ton  occupation  parmi  ces  arbres  ? 

Le  Pauvre. — De  prier  le  ciel  tout  le  jour  pour  la  prosperite 
des  gens  de  bien  (jui  me  donnent  quelque  chose. 

Don  yuan. — II  ne  se  pent  done  pas  que  tu  ne  sois  bien  ^ 
ton  aise  ? 

Le  Pauvre. — Helas !  monsieur,  je  suis  dans  la  plus  grande 
necessite  du  monde. 

Do7i  yuan. — Tu  te  moques ;  un  homme  qui  prie  le  ciel 
tout  le  jour  ne  pent  pas  manquer  d'etre  bien  dans  ses 
affaires. 

Le  Pauvre. — Je  vous  assure,  monsieur,  que  le  plus  souvent 
je  n'ai  pas  un  morceau  de  pain  a  mettre  sous  les  dents. 
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19.    CROSSING    A    FOREST. 

Don  yuan,  Sganarellc  /lis  Servant,  a  Poor  Alan. 

Sganarelle. — Hullo !  hi !  you  over  there  !  here,  master  !  hey, 
my  friend  !  a  word.  Just  tell  us  the  way  which  leads  to  the 
town. 

Pauper. — You  have  only  to  follow  this  road,  gentlemen, 
and  turn  oft'  to  the  right  hand  when  you  are  at  the  skirts  of 
the  forest ;  but  I  give  you  notice  that  you  had  better  be  on 
your  guard,  for  there  have  been  robbers  about  here  for  some 
time  past. 

Don  yuan. — Much  obliged  to  you,  good  man,  and  thank 
you  with  all  my  heart. 

Pauper. — If  you  would  give  me  the  assistance  of  a  little 
-charity,  sir. 

Don  yuan. — Oh  !  oh !  there  was  a  word  for  yourself,  in 
your  good  advice,  I  see. 

Pauper. — I'm  only  a  poor  man,  sir,  who's  been  living  for 
the  last  ten  years  in  this  wood,  and  I  will  not  forget  to  pray 
to  heaven  to  bestow  upon  you  every  kind  of  blessing. 

Don  yuan. — Better  pray  to  heaven  to  give  you  a  coat,  and 
not  trouble  about  other  peoples  business. 

Sganarelle. — You  don't  know  this  gentleman,  my  good 
man  ;  he  only  believes  in  twice  two  are  four,  and  twice  four 
are  eight. 

Don  yuan. — What  is  your  occupation  amongst  these 
trees  ? 

Pauper. — To  pray  to  heaven  every  day  for  the  prosperity 
•of  the  kind  people  who  give  me  charity. 

Don  yuan. — You  must  needs  then  be  well  off. 

Pauper.— Tm  sorry  to  say,  sir,  that  I  am  in  the  greatest 
•distress  in  the  world. 

Do>i  yuan. — Nay,  nay,  a  man  who  prays  heaven  all  day 
must  needs  be  in  good  circumstances. 

Pauper.  — I  assure  you,  sir,  that  very  often  I  have  not  a 
piece  of  bread  to  put  between  iny  teeth. 
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Don  yuan. — Voilil  qui  est  etrange,  et  tu  es  bien  mal 
reconnu  de  tes  soins.  Ah  !  ah  !  je  m'en  vais  te  donner  un 
louis  d'or  tout  a  I'heure,  pourvu  que  tu  veuilles  jurer. 

Le  Pauvre. — Ah  !  monsieur,  voudriez-vous  que  je  com- 
misse  un  tel  peche  ? 

Don  yuan. — Tu  n'as  qu'a  voir  si  tu  veux  gagner  un  louis 
d'or,  ou  non  ;  en  voici  un  que  je  te  donne  si  tu  jures.  Tiens  : 
il  faut  jurer. 

Le  Pauvre. — Monsieur  ! 

Don  yuan. — A  moins  de  cela  tu  ne  I'auras  pas. 

Sganarelle. — Va,  va,  jure  un  peu  ;  il  n'y  a  pas  de  mal. 

Don  yuan. — -Prends,  le  voili,  prends,  te  dis-je  ;  mais  jure 
done. 

Le  Pauvre. — Non,  monsieur,  j'aime  mieux  mourir  de 
faim. 

Don  yuan. — Va,  va,  je  te  le  donne  pour  I'amour  de 
I'humanite  {regardant  dans  la  foret).  Mais  que  vois-je  la? 
un  homme  attaque  par  trois  autres  !  La  partie  est  trop  inegale, 
et  je  ne  dois  pas  souffrir  cette  lachete.  (//  met  I'epee  a  la 
main,  et  court  au  lieu  du  combat.) 

20.    EFFETS    d'uNE    SORNETTE. 

Scene  du  "Menteur"  de  Corneille,  remarquahle  par  un  retour 
des  memes  paroles  formant  ritournelle  ou  refrain.  On  trouvera 
le  meme  trait  d.  la  fin  de  la  dernier e  scene  "  de  la  Suite  du 
Menteur,"  et  dans  l" apostrophe  de  Rodrigue  a  I'epee  deson  pere 
dans  le  Cid. 

Clarice,  amie  peu  constante  d'Alcippe  quelle  trahirait  pour 
un  amant  plus  a  son  gre.  Alcippe,  amant  tendre  et  ^fidele  de 
Clarice,  travaille  par  un  acces  de  jalousie  inspire  par  le  faux 
recit  d'un  nomme  Dorante,  menteur  pour  rire,  qui  pretend  avoir 
fait,  la  veille,  une  galanterie  a  Clarice.  Celle-ci  est  en  scene. 
Alcippe  entre. 

Jlcippe. — Ah,  Clarice  !  ah,  Clarice  !  inconstante  !   volage  ! 

Clarice  (h  part  le  premier  vers). — 
Aurait-il  devine  dej^  ce  mariage  ? 
Alcippe,  qu'avez-vous  ?  qui  vous  fait  soupirer  ? 
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Don  yuan. — That's  strange,  and  you  are  nmightily  ill 
repaid  for  your  pains.  Look  here,  now  !  here's  a  louis  d'or 
which  I'll  give  you  at  once  provided  you'll  svvear. 

Pauper. — Oh  !  sir,  would  you  have  me  commit  such  a 
sin  ? 

Don  yuan. — Well,  it  is  for  you  to  see  whether  you 
would  like  to  earn  a  louis  d'or  or  not.  There  is  one  I  will 
give  you  if  you  will  swear :  but  you  must. 

Pauper. — Sir ! 

Don  yuan. — Without  that  you  won't  have  it. 

Sganarelle. — There  then,  swear  a  bit,  it  won't  hurt  you. 

Don  yuan. — There  it  is,  take  it,  but  swear  first. 

Pauper. — No,  sir,  thank  you,  I'd  rather  starve. 

Don  yuan. — Well !  well !  you  may  have  it.  I  give  it  you 
for  humanity's  sake  (looking  into  the  forest)  ;  but  what  is 
that  I  see  ?  one  man  set  upon  by  three  others  !  That's  unfair, 
and  I  can't  allow  it.  (He  draws  his  sword  and  hastens  to- 
the  spot.) 


20.    THE    EFFECTS    OF    ROMANCIXG, 

A  Scene  from  Corneille's  comedy  of  Le  Menteur,  with  a 
return  of  the  same  ivords,  forming  a  sort  of  burden  in  the- 
dialogue:  see  also  the  last  scene  in  "  Le  Suite  du  Menteur," 
and  Rodrigue's  address  to  his  father's  sword  in  Le  Cid. 

Clarissa,  a  lady  of  rather  inconstant  nature,  engaged  to 
Alcippus,  but  ready  to  jilt  him  for  a  choice  more  congenial  to  her 
disposition.  Alcippus,  who  loves  her,  has  had  his  jealousy 
aroused  unnecessarily  by  one  Dorante,  who  tells  lies  for 
fun,  and  who  has  made  up  a  cock-and-bull  story  of  a  flirtation 
he  has  had  the  evening  before  with  Clarissa.  Clarissa  is  on 
the  stage.     Enter  Aclippus. 

Alcippus. — Ah!  Clarissa,  Clarissa,  inconstant,  fickle- 
hearted  .... 

Clarissa  (aside). — Can  he  have  already  guessed  about  the 
marriage  ?  (Aloud.)  Alcippus,  what  ails  you  ?  What  makes 
you  sigh  ? 
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Alcippe. — 

Ce  que  j'ai  ?  deloyale  !  eh !  peux-tu  I'ignorer  ? 

Parle  a  ta  conscience  ;  elle  devrait  t'apprendre.  .  . 
Clarice. — Parle  un  peu  plus  has,  mon  pere  va  descendre. 
Alcippe. — 

Ton  pere  va  descendre,  ame  double  et  sans  foi ! 

Confesse  que  tu  n'as  un  pere  que  pour  moi. 

La  nuit,  sur  la  riviere.  .  . 
Clarice.  — Eh  bien  !  sur  la  riviere  ? 

La  nuit  ?  quoi  !  qu'est-ce  enfin  ? 
Alcippe.  — ^Dui,  la  nuit  tout  enticre. 

Clarice. — Apres  ? 

Alcippe.  — Quoi  !  sans  rougir  ? 

Clarice.  — Rougir  !  i  quel  propos  ? 

Alcippe. — 

Tu  ne  meurs  pas  de  honte,  entendant  ces  deux  mots  ? 
Clarice. — 

Mourir  pour  les  entendre !    Et  qu'ont-ils  de  funeste  ? 
Alcippe. — 

Tu  peux  done  les  ouir,  et  demander  le  reste  ! 

Ne  saurais-tu  rougir,  si  je  ne  te  dis  tout  ? 
Clarice. — Quoi  !  tout  ? 

Alcippe.         — Tes  passe-temps,  de  I'un  a  I'autre  bout. 
Clarice. — 

Je  meure,  en  vos  discours  si  je  puis  rien  comprendre  ! 
Alcippe. — 

Quand  je  te  veux  parler,  ton  pere  va  descendre  : 

II  t'en  souvient  alors  ?  le  tour  est  excellent ! 

Mais  pour  passer  la  nuit  aupri's  de  ton  galant.  .  . 
Clarice. — Alcippe,  etes-vous  fou  ? 
Alcippe. — 

Je  n'ai  plus  lieu  de  I'etre, 

A  present  que  le  ciel  me  fait  te  mieux  connaitre. 

Oui,  pour  passer  la  nuit  en  danses  et  festin, 

fitre  avec  ton  galant  du  soir  jusqu'au  matin, 

Je  ne  parle  que  d'hier,  tu  n'eus  point  lors  de  pere. 
Clarice. — 

Revez-vous  ?  raillez-vous  ?  et  quel  est  ce  mystere  ? 
Alcippe. — 

Ce  mystere  est  nouveau,  mais  non  pas  fort  secret. 
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Alcippus. — What  ails  me  ?  Oh  !  thou  double-faced  !  thou 
truthless  one !  Canst  thou  not  guess  ?  Speak  to  thy 
conscience.     It  should  apprise  thee. 

Clarissa. — Speak  lower,  do,  my  father  is  coming  down. 

Alcippus. — Thy  father  coming  down  !  O  faithless  deceiver. 
Confess  that  thou  hast  a  father  but  for  me.  By  night  upon 
the  river.  .  . 

Clarissa. — Well !  what  upon  the  river  ?  What,  by  night  ? 
What  mean  you  ? 

Alcippus. — Yes.  .  .  the  whole  night ! 

Clarissa. — What  next  ? 

Alcippus. — What !  without  blushing.  .  . 

Clarissa. — Blushing  ?     Why  blush  ? 

Alcippus — Thou  diest  not  of  shame  on  hearing  those  two 
words  ? 

Clarissa. — Die  of  shame  on  hearing  them  ?  Why  !  what 
is  there  fatal  about  them  ? 

Alcippus. — Thou  canst  hear  them,  and  ask  what  next  ?  Art 
thou  then  insensible  to  shame  unless  I  say  the  whole  ! 

Clarissa. — The  whole  what  ? 

Alcippus. — The  entertainment  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

Clarissa. — May  I  die  if  I  understand  one  word  of  what  you 
say. 

Alcippus. — When  /  wish  to  speak,  thy  father  is  coming 
down.  Thou  rememberest  him  then.  It  is  an  excellent 
device.     But  of  this  last  night  spent  with  thy  lover.  .  . 

Clarissa. — Alcippus,  you  are  mad. 

Alcippus. — No  further  need  for  madness,  now  that  heaven 
makes  me  know  thee  better.  Yes.  To  spend  the  night  in 
dancing  and  in  feasting,  to  be  with  thy  gallant  up  to  the  very 
morning  (I  only  speak  of  yesternight).  Then  thou  hadst 
no  father. 

Clarissa, — Are  you  dreaming  ?  Are  you  joking  ?  What  is 
this  mystification  ? 

Alcippus. — The  mystification  is  novel  but  no  great  secret. 

II 


I 
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Choisis  une  autre  fois  un  amant  plus  discret ; 

Lui-meme  il  m'a  tout  dit. 
Clarice.  — Qui,  lui-meme  ? 

Alcippe.  — Dorante. 

Clarice.     — Dorante  ! 

Alcippe.  — Continue,  et  fais  bien  I'ignorante. 

Clarice. — Si  je  le  vis  jamais,  et  si  je  le  connoi  ! .  .  . 
Alcippe. — 

Ne  viens-je  pas  de  voir  son  pere  avecque  toi  ? 

Tu  passes,  infidele,  ame  ingrate  et  legere, 

La  nuit  avec  le  fils,  le  jour  avec  le  pere  ! 
Clarice. — Son  pere  de  vieux  temps  fut  grand  ami  da  mien. 

Alcippe. — 

Cette  vieille  amitie  faisait  votre  entretien  ? 

Tu  te  sens  convaincue,  et  tu  n'oses  repondre  ! 

Te  faut-il  quelque  chose  encor  pour  te  confondre  ? 
Clarice. — Alcippe,  si  je  sais  quel  visage  a  le  fils.  .  . 
Alcippe. — 

La  nuit  etait  fort  noire  alors  que  tu  le  vis. 

II  ne  t'a  pas  donne  quatre  chceurs  de  musique, 

Une  collation  superbe  et  magnifique. 

Six  services  de  rang,  douze  plats  a  chacun  ? 

Son  entretien  alors  t'etait  fort  importun  ? 

Quand  ses  feux  d'artifice  eclairaient  le  rivage, 

Tu  n'eus  pas  le  loisir  de  le  voir  au  visage  ? 

Tu  n'as  pas  avec  lui  danse  jusques  au  jour, 

Et  tu  ne  I'as  pas  vu  pour  le  moins  au  retour  ? 

T'en  ai-je  dit  assez  ?     Rougis,  et  meurs  de  honte. 
Clarice. — Je  ne  rougirai  point  pour  le  recit  d'un  conte. 
Alcippe. — 

Quoi  ?  je  suis  done  un  fourbe,  un  bizarre,  un  jaloux ! 
Clarice. — 

Quelqu'un  a  pris  plaisir  ^  se  jouer  de  vous, 

Alcippe,  croyez-moi. 
Alcippe. — 

Ne  cherche  point  d'excuses ; 

Je  connais  tes  detours,  et  devine  tes  ruses. 

Adieu :  suis  ton  Dorante,  et  I'aime  desormais} 

Laisse  en  repos  Alcippe,  et  n'y  pense  jamais. 
Clarice. — Ecoutez  quatre  mots. 
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Another  time  select  a  lover  more  discreet.  He  told  me  all 
himself. 

Clarissa.— Who}     He?     Himself? 

Alcippus. — Dorante. 

Clarissa. — Dorante  ? 

Alcippus. — Go  on,  and  play  the  ignorant. 

Clarissa. — If  ere  I  saw  the  man,  and  if  I  know.  .  . 

Alcippus. — Saw  I  not  just  now  his  father  with  thee  ?  O 
faithless,  heartless,  frail,  and  fickle  soul !  The  night  thou 
spendest  with  the  son,  the  day  with  the  father. 

Clarissa. — His  father!  but  his  father  has  long  since  been  a 
friend  of  mine. 

Alcippus. — This  old  friendship  then  was  the  subject  of  your 
talk  ?  Now,  feeling  convicted,  thou  dar'st  not  answer.  Must 
I  tell  thee  more  to  confound  thee  ? 

Clarissa. — Alcippus,  If  I  know  even  what  the  son  is  like.  .  . . 

Alcippus. — The  night  was  very  dark  when  thou  sawest 
him.  Gave  he  not  then  to  thee  four  bands  of  music  ?  A 
splendid  and  magnificent  repast,  with  six  consecutive  courses, 
twelve  dishes  in  each  ?  His  converse,  then,  was  irksome  to 
thee,  was  it  not  ?  When  his  fire-work  display  lit  up  the 
bank,  thou  hadst  not  time  to  see  his  face  ?  Thou  dancedst 
not  with  him  till  day  ?  Thou  sawest  him  not,  at  least,  on 
going  home  ?  There,  I  have  said  enough.  Now,  blush  and 
die  of  shame. 


Clarissa. — I  shall  not  blush  for  the  telling  of  a  story. 
Alcippus. — What !  Am  I  then  a  cheat,  a  jealous  crowl  ? 

Clarissa. — Some  one  has  taken  pleasure  in  making  fun  of 
you,  Alcippus,  believe  me. 

Alcippus. — Seek  no  excuses.  I  know  thy  wiles,  and  guess 
thy  tricks.  Farewell.  Follow  thy  Dorante,  and  love  him 
henceforth.    Leave  Alcippus  alone,  and  think  of  him  no  more. 


Clarissa. — Listen  to  four  words. 
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Alcippe.  — Ton  pere  va  descendre. 

Clarice. — 

Non  J  il  ne  descend  point,  et  ne  pent  nous  entendre ; 

Et  j'aurai  tout  loisir  de  vous  desabuser. 
Alcippe. — 

Je  ne  t'ecoute  point,  a  moins  que  m'epouser, 

A  moins  qu'en  attendant  le  jour  du  mariage 

M'en  donner  ta  parole  et  deux  baisers  en  gage.  • 
Clarice. — 

Pour  me  justifier  vous  demandez  de  moi, 

Alcippe  ? .  •  . 
Alcippe. — Deux  baisers,  et  ta  main,  et  ta  foi. 

Clarice. — Que  cela  ? 

Alcippe. — Resous-toi,  sans  plus  me  faire  attendre. 

Clarice. — Je  n'ai  pas  le  loisir,  mon  pere  va  descendre. 

21.    SCENES    DE    MENAGE. 

Sganarelle,  Marline. 

Sganarelle. — Non,  je  te  dis  que  je  n'en  veux  rien  faire,  et 
que  c'est  a  moi  de  parler  et  d'etre  le  maitre. 

Marline. — Et  je  te  dis,  moi,  que  je  veux  que  tu  vives  i  ma 
fantaisie,  et  que  je  ne  me  suis  point  mariee  avec  toi  pour 
souffrir  tes  fredaines. 

Sganarelle. — Oh  !  la  grande  fatigue  que  d'avoir  une 
femme !  et  qu'Aristote  a  bien  raison  quand  il  dit  qu'une 
femme  est  pire  qu'un  demon  ! 

Marline. — Voyez  un  peu  I'habile  homme  avec  son  benfet 
d'Aristote. 

Sganarelle. — Oui,  I'habile  homme.  Trouve-moi  un  faiseur 
de  fagots  qui  sache  comme  moi  raisonner  des  choses,  qui  ait 
servi  six  ans  un  f  ameux  medecin  et  qui  ait  su  dans  son  jeune 
age  son  rudiment  par  cceur. 

Marline. — Peste  du  fou  lieffe  ! 

Sganarelle. — Peste  de  la  carogne  ! 

Marline. — Que  maudits  soient  I'heure  *et  le  jour  oil  je 
m'avisai  d'aller  dire  oui  ! 

Sganarelle. — Que  maudit  soit  le  bee  cornu  de  notaire  qui 
me  fit  sisfner  ma  ruine  ! 
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Alcippus. — Thy  father  is  coming  down. 
Clarissa. — No,  he  is  not,  and  cannot  hear  us  here,  and  I 
shall  have  full  time  to  undeceive  you. 

Alcippus. — I  listen  not,  unless  to  hear  thee  swear  to  marry 
me.  Unless,  in  the  expectation  of  the  marriage-day,  thou 
pledgest  thy  word  and  secure  it  by  two  kisses. 

Clarissa. — To  justify  myself  you  ask  of  me,  Alcippus  ?  .  .  . 


Alcippus. — Two  kisses,  thy  hand,  and  the  promise  of  thy 
faith, 

Clarissa. — But  that  ? 

Alcippus. — Resolve,  and  keep  me  dallying  no  more. 

Clarissa. — I  have  not  now  the  time,  my  father's  coming 
down. 

21.    HOME    LIFE. 

Sganarello,  Marline  (husband  and  wife). 

Sganarello. — No,  I  tell  you,  I'll  have  none  of  that.  It  is 
for  me  to  give  orders,  and  be  master. 

Marline. — And  I  tell  you,  that  you  shall  behave  as  I  want 
you  to,  and  that  I  never  married  you  to  put  up  with  your 
games. 

Sganarello. — Oh !  what  a  trouble  it  is  to  have  a  wife. 
And  how  right  is  Aristotle,  who  says  that  a  woman  is  worse 
than  a  devil  ! 

Marline. — Ah  !  there's  Mr.  Wiseman  again  with  his  fool 
Aristotle. 

Sganarello. — Mr.  Wiseman,  indeed,  I  am.  Find  another 
fagot  cutter  who  can  reason  as  I  do  on  matters,  and  who 
was  six  years  in  the  service  of  a  famous  doctor,  aud  when  he 
was  young  knew  his  rudiments  by  heart,  as  I  did. 

Marline. — A  plague  upon  the  idiot ! 

Sganarello. — Odd  rot  ye,  scum  of  the  earth. 

Marline. — Cursed  be  the  hour  and  day  when  I  consented 
to  take  you. 

Sganarello. — Cursed  be  the  crooked- beaked  lawyer  who 
made  me  sign  my  ruin  I 
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Marline. — C'est  bien  lI  toi  vraiment,  i  te  plaindre  de  cette 
affaire.  Devrais-tu  etre  un  seul  moment  sans  rendre  graces 
au  ciel  de  m'avoir  pour  ta  femme  ?  et  meritais-tu  d'epouser 
une  personne  comme  moi  ? 

Sganarelle. — II  est  vrai  que  tu  me  fis  trop  d'honneur  et 
que  j'eus  lieu  de  me  louer  la  premit;re  nuit  de  nos  noces  ! 
Eh  !  morbleu,  ne  me  fais  point  parler  1^-dessus  :  je  dirais 
de  certaines  choses.  .  . 

Martine. — Quoi  r  que  dirais-tu  ? 

Sganarelle. — Baste  !  laissons  la  ce  chapitre.  II  suffit  que 
nous  Savons  ce  que  nous  savons,  et  que  tu  fus  bien  heureuse 
de  me  trouver. 

Martine. — Qu'appelles-tu  bien  heureuse  de  te  trouver  ? 
Un  homme  qui  me  reduit  i  I'hopital,  un  debauche,  un 
traitre,  qui  me  mange  tout  ce  que  j'ai  !  .  .  . 

Sganarelle. — Tu  as  menti  :  j'en  bois  une  partie. 

Mariine. — Qui  me  vend,  piece  a  piece,  tout  ce  qui  est  dans 
le  logis  !  .  . 

Sganarelle.  —  C'est  vivre  de  menage. 

Martine. — Qui  m'a  ute  jusqu'au  lit  que  j'avais  !  .  .    . 

Sganarelle. — Tu  t'en  leveras  plus  matin. 

Martine. — Enfin  qui  ne  laisse  aucun  meuble  dans  toute  la 
maison ! 

Sganarelle. — On  en  demenage  plus  aisement. 

Martine. — Et  qui,  du  matin  jusqu'au  soir,  ne  fait  que 
jouer  et  que  boire  ! 

Sganarelle. — C'est  pour  ne  me  point  ennuyer. 

Martine. — Et  qxie  veux-tu,  pendant  ce  temps,  que  je  fasse 
avec  ma  famille  ? 

Sganarelle. — Tout  ce  qu'il  te  plaira. 

Martine. — J'ai  quatre  pauvres  petits  enfants  sur  les  bras.  . . 

Sganarelle. — Mets-les  a  terre. 

Martine. — Qui  me  demandent  i  toute  heure  du  pain. 

Sganarelle. — Donne-leur  le  fouet :  quand  j'ai  bien  bu  et 
bien  mange,  je  veux  (jue  tout  le  monde  soit  soul  dans  ma 
maison. 

Martine. — Et  tu  pretends  ivrogne,  que  les  choses  aillent 
toujours  de  meme? 

*  De  manage,  prov.  ^conomiquement. 
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Marline. — What  right  have  you  to  complain  of  that, 
pray  ?  Ought  you  ever  to  pass  a  day  without  thanking 
heaven  that  you  have  me  for  a  wife,  and  did  you  deserve  to 
marry  anyone  so  good  ? 

Sgatiarello. — It  is  true  that  you  conferred  on  me  a  great 
honour,  and  that  I  have  a  pleasant  recollection  of  our  wedding 
day  !  By  heaven  !  don't  bring  me  round  to  that  subject  j  I 
should  have  some  things  to  say  ! 

Martine. — And  what  would  that  be  pray  ? 

Sganarello. — Oh  !  never  mind.  It  is  quite  enough  that 
we  know  what  we  do,  and  that  it  was  fortunate  for  you,  you 
fell  in  with  me. 

Marline. — What  do  you  call  fortunate?  I  should  like  to 
know.  A  fellow  who's  bringing  me  down  to  the  workhouse, 
a  profligate,  a  traitor,  who  eats  up  my  little  all. 

Sganarello. — What  a  lie  :  for  I  drink  a  part. 

Marline. — Sells,  bit  by  bit,  everything  in  the  house. 

Sganarello. — That's  living  on  your  home  resources.* 

Marline. — And  who's  taken  away  from  under  me  the 
very  bed  I  lie  on  : 

Sganarello. — You  will  get  up  all  the  earlier. 

Marline. — In  fact,  who  leaves  me  not  a  bit  of  furniture  in 
the  house  ? 

Sganarello. — We  shall  move  all  the  easier. 

Marline. — And  who  from  morning  to  night  does  nothing 
but  gamble  and  drink  ? 

Sganarello. — That's  to  drive  dull  care  away. 

Marline. — Well !  and  what  am  I  to  do  with  the  family, 
all  that  time  ? 

Sganarello. — Whatever  you  like. 

Marline. — I  have  four  little  ones  on  my  hands.  .  . 

Sganarello. — Put  them  on  the  ground  then. 

Marline. — Always  asking  for  victuals. 

Sganarello. — Give  them  a  whipping  then  :  when  I've 
eaten  and  drunk  as  much  as  I  like,  I  want  everybody  in  my 
house  to  feel  satisfied. 

Martine. — And  you  think,  you  drunkard,  that  matters  are 
to  proceed  in  that  way. 

*  A  pun,  in  the  French  ;  menage  means  house  and  furniture. 
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Sganarelle. — Ma  femme,  allons  tout  doucement,  s'il  vous 
plait. 

Marline. — Que  j 'endure  etemellement  tes  insolences  et  tes 
debauches  ? 

Sganarelle. — Ma  -femme,  vous  savez  que  je  n'ai  pas  Tame 
endurante,  et  que  j'ai  le  bras  assez  bon. 

Marline. — Je  me  moque  de  tes  menaces. 

Sganarelle. — Ma  petite  femme,  ma  mie,  votre  peau  vous 
demange,  a  votre  ordinaire. 

Marline. — Je  te  montrerai  bien  que  je  ne  te  crains  nulle- 
ment. 

Sganarelle. — Ma  chere  moitie,  vous  avez  envie  de  me 
derober  quelque  chose. 

Marline. — Crois-tu  que  je  m'epouvante  de  tes  paroles  ? 

Sganarelle. — Doux  objet  de  mes  voeux,  je  vous  frotterai 
les  oreilles. 

Marline. — Ivrogne  que  tu  es  ! 

Sganarelle. — Je  vous  battrai. 

Marline. —  Sac  ^  vin  ! 

Sganarelle. — Je  vous  rosserai. 

Marline. — Infame ! 

Sganarelle. — Je  vous  etrillerai. 

Martitie. — Traitre  !  insolent !  trompeur  !  lache  !  coquin  ! 
pendard  !  gueux  !  belitre  !  fripon  !  maraud  !  voleur  ! 

Sganarelle. — Ah  !  vous  en  voulez  done  ? 

(Sganarelle  prend  un  baton,  et  bat  sa  femme.) 

Marline  (criant)  Ah  !  ah  !  ah !  ah  ! 

Sganarelle. — Voil^  le  vrai  moyen  de  vous  apaiser. 
Arrive  Monsieur  Robert. 

Monsieur  Robert. — Hol^  !  hola  !  hola  !  Fi !  Qu'est  ceci  ? 
Quelle  infamie !  Peste  soit  le  coquin  de  battre  ainsi  sa 
femme  ! 

Marline  (a  M.  Robert). — Et  je  veux  qu'il  me  batte,  mok! 

Monsieur  Robert. — Ah  !  j'y  consens  de  tout  mon  coeur. 

Marline. — De  quoi  vous  melez-vous  ? 

Monsieur  Robert. — J'ai  tort. 

Marline. — Est-ce  li  votre  affaire  ? 

Monsieur  Robert. — Vous  avez  raison. 

Marline. — Voyez  un  peu  cet  impertinent,  qui  veut 
empecher  les  maris  de  battre  leurs  femmes  ! 

Monsieur  Robert. — Je  me  retracte. 
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Sganarello. — Gently,  wife,  gently  please. 

Martine. — That  I  can  put  up  with  your  insolence  and 
your  dissipation  for  ever. 

Sganarello. — My  love,  you  know  that  I  have  not  an 
enduring  soul,  and  that  I  have  a  pretty  stout  arm. 

Martine. — I  laugh  at  your  threats. 

Sganarello. — My  darling  wife,  I  see  that,  as  usual,  your 
hide  is  eager  for  a  thrashing. 

Martine. — I  will  soon  show  you  that  I  am  not  afraid  of 
you. 

Sganarello. — It  is  plain,  my  better  half,  you  want  something 
from  me. 

Martine. — Do  you  think  I  am  frightened  by  your  words  ? 

Sganarello. — My  heart's  desire,  I'll  box  your  ears  for  you. 

Martine. — Drunkard  ! 

Sganarello. — I'll  beat  you. 

Martine. — Wine  bag. 

Sganarello. — I'll  thrash  you. 

Martine. — Villain  ! 

Sganarello. — I'll  drub  you.  1 

Martine. — Insolent,  humbugging  traitor !  mean  rascal ! 
hangdog  beggar  !  fool !  villainous,  blackguardly  thief  ! 

Sganarello. — Ah  !  you  want  it  do  you  ? 

(^Sganarello  takes  a  stick  and  beats  his  wife.^ 

Martine. — Ah  !  oh  !  oh  !  oh  dear  ! 

Sganarello. — That  is  the  real  way  to  quiet  you. 
E?iter  Monsieur  Robert. 

Monsieur  Robert. — Hie  there  !  hie  there !  shame  !  what's 
this  ?  How  disgraceful  !  The  brute  of  a  knave  to  beat  his 
wife  in  that  way  ! 

Marfme  {to  M.  Robert)  "Well !   I  want  him  to  beat  me. 

Monsieur  Robert. — Oh  !  with  all  my  heart,  I'm  willing. 

Martine. — What's  that  to  you  ? 

Monsieur  Robert. — I  was  wrong. 

Martine. — Is  that  your  business  ? 

Monsieur  Robert. — You  are  right. 

Martine. — The  stupid  fool,  intruding  here  and  wanting  to 
stop  husbands  from  beating  their  wives. 

Monsieur  Robert. — I  withdraw  what  I  said. 
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Marline. — Qu'avez-vous  S  voir  la  dessus  ? 

Monsieur  Robert. — Rien. 

Marline. — Est-ce  k  vous  d'y  mettre  le  nez  ? 

Monsieur  Robert. — Non. 

Marline. — Melez-vous  de  vos  affaires. 

Monsieur  Robert. — Je  ne  dis  plus  mot. 

Martine. — II  me  plait  d'etre  battue. 

Monsieur  Robert. — D 'accord. 

Marline. — Ce  n'est  pas  a  vos  depens. 

Monsieur  Robert. — II  est  vrai. 

Martine. — Et  vous  etes  un  sot  de  venir  vous  fourrer  od 
vous  n'avez  que  faire  ?     {Elle  lui  donnc  un  soufflet.) 

Monsieur  Robert  (a  Sganarelle).  —  Compere,  je  vous 
demande  pardon  de  tout  mon  cceur.  Faites,  rossez,  battez 
comme  il  faut  votre  femme;  je  vous  aiderai,  si  vous  le 
voulez. 

Sganarelle. — II  ne  me  plait  pas,  moi. 

Monsieur  Robert. — Ah  !  c'est  une  autre  chose. 

Sganarelle. — Je  la  veux  battre  si  je  le  veux,  et  ne  la  veux 
pas  battre  si  je  ne  le  veux  pas. 

Monsieur  Robert. — Fort  bien. 

Sganarelle. — C'est  ma  femme,  et  non  pas  la  vptre. 

Monsieur  Robert. — Sans  doute. 

Sganarelle. — Vous  n'avez  rien  il  me  commander. 

Monsieur  Robert. — D'accord. 

Sganarelle. — Je  n'ai  que  faire  de  votre  aide. 

Monsieur  Robert. — Tres-volontiers. 

Sganarelle. — Et  vous  etes  un  impertinent  de  vous  ingerer 
des  affaires  d'autrui.  Apprenez  que  Ciceron  dit  qu'entre 
I'arbre  et  le  doigt  il  ne  faut  point  mettre-  I'ecorce.  (//  bat 
M.  Robert,  et  le  chasse.) 

22.    LE    MEDECIN    IMPROVIsf. 

Sganarelle  passe  pour  viedecin.  II  entre  chez  Geronte  pour 
guerir  Lucinde  (lajille  de  ce  seigneur)  d'une  maladie  inconnue 
qui  a  desespere  tous  les  autres  medecins. — Lucinde,  Geronte, 
Sganarelle,  Valere,  Lucas,  yaqueline. 

Sganarelle. — Est  ce-li  la  malade. 

Geronte. — Oui.  Je  n'ai  qu'elle  de  fille  j  et  j'aurais  tous  les 
regrets  du  monde  si  elle  venait  i  mourir. 
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Marline. — Have  you  any  right  to  interfere  ? 

Monsieur  Robert. — Oh  !  none. 

Marline. — And  come  here  and  put  your  linger  in  the  pie  ? 

Monsieur  Robert. — Oh  !  no. 

Marline. — Mind  your  own  business. 

Monsieur  Robert. — I'll  say  no  more. 

Marline. — I  choose  to  be  beaten. 

Monsieur  Robert. — With  all  my  heart. 

Marline. — It  don't  hurt  you. 

Monsieur  Robert. — True,  true. 

Marline. — And  you  are  a  fool  to  come  interfering  where 
you  ain't  wanted.     {She  gives  M.  Robert  a  slap  on  the  face). 

Monsieur  Robert  (to  Sganarello). — Friend,  I  beg  your 
pardon  most  sincerely.  Go  on,  thrash  and  belabour  your 
wife  right  soundly,  I  will  give  you  a  hand  if  you  like. 

Sganarello. — But  I  don't  like. 

Monsieur  Robert. — That  alters  the  case,  then. 

Sganarello. — I  mean  to  beat  her  if  I  choose,  and  not  if  I 
don't. 

Monsieur  Robert. — Good,  good. 

Sganarello. — She's  my  wife,  not  yours. 

Monsieur  Robert. — Certainly. 

Sganarello. — You  have  no  orders  to  give  me. 

Monsieur  Robert. — Of  course  not. 

Sganarello. — And  I  don't  want  any  of  your  assistance. 

Monsieur  Robert. — I  dare  say  you  don't. 

Sganarello. — And  you're  an  ass  to  come  intruding  in 
other  people's  business.  Learn  that  Cicero  says  that  between 
the  tree  and  your  finger  you  must  not  put  the  bark.  (He 
pitches  into  M.  Robert  and  drives  him  away). 

22.    THE    IMPROMPTU    PHYSICIAN. 

Sganarello,  forced  to  act  as  doctor,  whether  he  liked  it  ornot, 
is  brought  to  Signor  Gerontes's  to  cure  Lucinda,  this  genlle- 
Tnan^s  daughter.  —  Lucinda,  Gerontes,  Sganarello,  Valere, 
Lucas,  Jacqueline. 

Sganarello. — Is  that  the  invalid  ? 

Gerontes. — Yes,  she  is  the  only  daughter  I  have,  and  I 
don't  know  what   I   should   do   if  she  were  to   die. 
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Sganarelle.  —  Qu'elle  s'en  garde  bien  !  II  ne  faut  pas 
qu'elle  meure  sans  rordonnance  du  medecin. 

Geronte. — AUons,  un  siege. 

Sganarelle  {assis  entre  Geronte  et  Lucinde).  —  Voilil  une 
malade  qui  n'est  pas  tant  degoutante,  et  je  tiens  qu'un 
homme  bien  sain  s'en  accommoderait  assez. 

Geronte. — Vous  I'avez  fait  rire,  monsieur, 

Sganarelle. — Tant  mieux ;  lorsque  le  medecin  fait  rire 
le  malade,  c'est  le  meilleur  signe  du  monde.  {A  Lucinde.) 
Eh  bien  !  de  quoi  est-il  (pestion  ?  Qu'avez-vous  ?  Quel 
est  le  mal  que  vous  sentez  ? 

Lucinde  (portant  sa  main  a  sa  louche,  a  sa  tete  et  sous  son 
menton.) — Han,  hi,  hon,  han. 

Sganarelle. — He  !  que  dites-vous  ? 

Lucinde  {continue  les  memes  gestes). — Han,  hi,  hon,  han, 
han,  hi,  hon. 

Sganarelle. —  Quoi  ? 

Lucinde. — Han,  hi,  hon. 

Sganarelle. — Han,  hi,  hon,  han,  ha.  Je  ne  vous  entends 
point.     Quel  diable  de  langage  est-ce  la  ? 

Geronte. — Monsieur,  c'est  la  sa  maladie.  Elle  est  devenue 
muette  sans  que  jusqu'ici  on  en  ait  pu  savoir  la  cause  j  et 
c'est  un  accident  qui  a  fait  reculer  son  mariage. 

Sganarelle. — Et  pourquoi  ? 

Geronte. — Celui  qu'elle  doit  epouser  veut  attendre  sa 
guerison  pour  conclure  les  choses, 

Sganarelle, — Et  qui  est  ce  sot-la,  qui  ne  veut  pas  que  sa 
femme  soit  muette  ?  •  Plut  a  Dieu  que  ma  femme  eut  cette 
maladie !  je  me  garderais  bien  de  la  vouloir  guerir. 

Geronte. — Enfin^  monsieur,  nous  vous  prions  d'employer 
tous  vos  soins  pour  la  soulager  de  son  mal. 

Sganarelle. — Ah  I  ne  vous  mettez  pas  en  peine.  Dites- 
moi  un  peu ;  ce  mal  I'oppresse-t-il  beaucoup  ? 

Geronte. — Oui,  monsieur. 

Sganarelle. — Tant  mieux.     Sent-elle  de  grandes  douleurs  ? 

Geronte. — Fort  grandes. 

Sganarelle. — C'est  fort  bien  fait.  Sa  digestion  est  elle 
bonne  ? 

Geronte. —  Oui. 

Sganarelle. — A-t-elle  des  maux  d'intestins  ? 

Geronte. — Je  n'entends  rien  i  cela. 
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Sganarello. — Die,  indeed !  She  must  not  do  that.  She 
must  not  die  without  the  doctor's  orders. 

Gerontes. — Come,  a  seat  here. 

Sganarello  (^seated  letween  Gerontes  and  Lucinda). — Well, 
she  is  not  an  unpleasant  invalid  anyhow,  and  I  hold  that  a 
man  in  sound  health  would  have  no  objection  to  her. 

Gerontes. — You  have  made  her  laugh,  sir. 

Sganarello. — So  much  the  better.  It  is  the  best  sign 
in  the  world  when  the  doctor  makes  the  patient  laugh.  (To 
Lucinda.)  Well,  tell  me  what  it  is  all  about  ?  What  is  the 
matter  with  you  ?     What  illness  do  you  feel  ? 

Lucinda  (raising  her  hand  to  her  mouth,  her  head,  and  under 
her  chin). — Han,  hi,  hon,  han. 

Sganarello. — Hay  !     What  do  you  say  ? 

Lucinda  {with  the  same  gestures). — Han,  hi,  hon,  hah,  han, 
hi,  han. 

Sganarello. — What  ? 

Lucinda. — Han,  hi,  hon. 

Sganarello. — Han,  hi,  hon,  han,  ha.  I  do  not  understand 
you.     What  on  earth  is  that  language  ? 

Gerontes. — That  is  her  complaint,  sir.  She  became  dumb 
without  our  being  able  to  find  out  as  yet  for  what  reason, 
and  this  circumstance  has  postponed  her  marriage. 

Sganarello. — Why  so  ? 

Gerontes. — He  whom  she  is  to  marry  wishes  to  wait  until 
she  is  cured  to  conclude  matters. 

Sganarello. — And  who  is  the  fool  that  does  not  want  his 
wife  to  be  dumb  ?  Would  that  mine  could  have  that  com- 
plaint.    I  would  take  good  care  not  to  want  to  cure  her. 

Gerontes. — In  short,  sir,  we  beg  of  you  to  use  all  the 
means  in  your  power  to  relieve  her  of  her  disease. 

Sganarello. — Oh !  don't  be  uneasy  about  that.  Pray  tell 
me,  does  her  illness  give  her  much  discomfort  ? 

Gerontes. — A  great  deal,  sir. 

Sganarello. — Does  she  feel  any  great  pain  ? 

Gerontes. — Very  great. 

Sganarello. —  Quite  as  it  should  be.     Is  her  digestion  good. 

Gerontes. — Yes. 

Sganarello. — Has  she  any  pains  in  the  intestines  ? 

Gerontes. — I  understand  nothing  of  that  matter. 
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SganareUe. — Est  elle  tourmentee  de  la  bile  ? 
Gerofiie. — Je  ne  me  connais  pas  i  ces  choses. 

SganareUe  (d  Lucinde). — Donnez-moi  votre  bras.  (A 
Geronte).  Voilii  un  pouls  qui  marque  que  votre  fiUe  est 
muette. 

Geronte. — Eh  !  oui,  monsieur,  c'est  li  son  mal }  vous  I'avez 
trouve  tout  du  premier  coup. 

SganareUe. — Ha  !  ha  ! 

Jacqueline. — Voyez  comme  il  a  devine  sa  maladie ! 

SganareUe. — Nous  autres  grands  medecins,  nous  con- 
naissons  d'abord  les  choses.  Un  ignorant  aurait  ete  em- 
barrasse  et  vous  eut  ete  dire  :  C'est  ceci,  c'est  cela ;  mais 
moi  je  touche  au  but  du  premier  coup,  et  je  vous  apprends 
que  votre  fiUe  est  muette. 

Geronte. — Oui ;  mais  je  voudrais  bien  que  vous  me  pussiez 
dire  d'oil  cela  vient. 

SganareUe. — II  n'est  rien  de  plus  aise ;  cela  vient  de  ce 
qu'elle  a  perdu  la  parole. 

Geronte. — Fort  bien,  Mais  la  cause,  s'il  vous  plait,  qui 
fait  qu'elle  a  perdu  la  parole  ? 

SganareUe. — Tous  nos  meilleurs  auteurs  vous  diront  que 
c'est  I'empechement  de  Taction  de  sa  langue. 

Geronte. — Mais  encore,  vos  sentiments  sur  cet  empcche- 
ment  de  Taction  de  sa  langue  ? 

SganareUe. — Aristote,  1^-dessus,  dit  .  .  .  de  fort  belles 
choses. 

Geronte. — Je  le  crois. 

SganareUe, — Ah!  c'etait  un  grand  homme  ! 

Geronte. — Sans  doute. 

SganareUe. — Grand  homme  tout  a  fait  (^levant  le  bras 
depuis  le  conde)  ;  un  homme  (jui  etait  plus  grand  que  moi  de 
tout  cela.  Pour  revenir  done  a  notre  raisonnement,  je  tiens 
que  cet  empechement  de  Taction  de  sa  langue  est  cause  par 
de  certaines  humeurs  qu'entre  nous  autres  savants  nous 
appelons  humeurs  peccantes,  c'est-fl-dire  .  .  .  humeurs 
peccantes ;  d'autant  que  les  vapeurs  formecs  par  les  exha- 
laisons  des  influences  qui  s'elevent  dans  la  region  des 
maladies,  venant  .  .  .  pour  ainsi  dire  .  .  .  i  .  .  .  Entendez- 
vous  le  latin  ? 

Geronte. — En  aucune  fagon. 
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Sganarello. — Is  she  at  all  bilious  ? 

Gerontes. — Those  are  things  of  which  I  really  have  no 
notion. 

Sganarello  {to  Lucinda).  —  Give  me  your  arm.  (To 
Gerontes.)     That  pulse  shows  that  your  daughter  is  dumb. 

Gerontes. — Yes,  sir,  yes,  that  is  her  complaint.  You  seem 
to  have  found  it  out  at  once. 

Sganarello. — Ah  !  ah  ! 

yacquiline. — See  how  he  guessed  what  was  the  matter  with 
her. 

Sganarello.  —  We  great  physicians  see  through  things 
directly.  A  dunce  would  have  been  puzzled,  and  have  said 
to  you,  it  is  this,  it  is  that ;  but  I  knocked  the  right  nail  on 
the  head  at  once,  and  inform  you  that  your  daughter  is  dumb. 

Gerontes. — Yes,  but  I  should  like  you  to  be  able  to  tell  me 
from  whence  that  proceeds. 

Sganarello. — Nothing  easier.  It  proceeds  from  her  having 
lost  the  power  of  speech. 

Gerontes. — Good.  But  the  cause,  if  you  please,  of  her 
having  lost  that  power. 

Sganarello. — All  our  best  authors  will  tell  you  that  it  comes 
from  an  impediment  in  the  action  of  her  tongue. 

Gerontes. — But,  again,  your  opinion  on  this  impediment  in 
the  action  of  her  tongue  ? 

Sganarello. — Aristotle  thereupon  says  .  .  .  very  learned 
things. 

Gerontes. — I  can  quite  believe  it. 

Sganarello. — Ah !  he  was  a  great  man. 

Gerontes. — No  doubt. 

Sganarello. — A  great  man  in  every  way  (praising  his  arm 
from  his  elbow  upwards) .  A  man  taller  than  me  by  all  that. 
So  then,  to  come  round  to  our  argument.  I  hold  that  this 
hindrance  in  the  action  of  her  tongue  is  caused  by  certain 
humours,  which  amongst  our  learned  body  we  call  peccant 
humours,  that  is  to  say  .  .  .  peccant  humours;  all  the  more 
because  the  vapours  formed  by  the  exhalations  of  influences 
arising  from  the  sickly  regions,  coming  ...  so  to  say  .  .  . 
to  .  .  .    Do  you  understand  Latin  ? 

Gerontes. — Not  at  all. 
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Sganarelle  {se  levant  Irusquemeni).  —  Vous  n'entendez 
point  le  latin  ? 

Geronte. — Non. 

Sganarelle  (avec  enthousiasme). —  Calricias,  arci  thuram, 
catalamus,  singulariter,  nominativo,  hcec  musa,  la  muse,  bonus, 
bona,  bonum.  Deus  sanctus,  est-ne  oratio  latinos  ?  Etiam, 
oui.  Quare  ?  pourquoi  ?  Quia  substantivo,  et  adjectivum, 
concordat  in  generi,  numerum,  et  casus. 

Geronte. — Ah  !  que  n'ai-je  etudie  ! 

yaqueline. — L'habile  homme  que  v'li  ! 

Lucas. — Oui,  (ja  est  si  biau  que  je  n'y  entends  goutte. 

Sganarelle. — Or,  ces  vapeurs  dont  je  vous  parle  venant  a 
passer  du  cote  gauche,  oil  est  le  foie,  au  cote  droit,  oil  est  le 
coeur,  il  se  trouve  que  le  poumon,  que  nous  appelons  en  latin 
armyan,  ayant  communication  avec  le  cerveau,  que  nous 
nommons  en  grec  nasvius,  par  le  moyen  de  la  veine  cave,  que 
nous  appelons  en  hebreu  cuhile,  rencontre  en  son  chemin 
lesdites  vapeurs,  qui  remplissent  les  ventricules  de  I'ornoplate ; 
et  parce  que  lesdites  vapeurs  ....  comprenez  bien  ce 
raisonnement,  je  vous  prie  .  .  .  et  parce  que  lesdites  vapeurs 
ont  certaine  malignite  .  .  .'ecoutez  bien  ceci,  je  vous  conjure. 

Geronte. — Oui. 

Sganarelle. — Ont  une  certaine  malignite  qui  est  causee  .  .  . 
soyez  attentif,  s'il  vous  plait. 

Geronte. — Je  le  suis. 

Sganarelle. — Qui  est  causee  par  I'acrete  des  humeurs 
engendrees  dans  la  concavite  du  diaphragme,  il  arrive  que 
ces  vapeurs  .  .  .  Ossabandus,  nequeis,  nequer,  potarinum, 
quipsa  milus.  Voil^  justement  ce  qui  fait  que  votre  fille  est 
muette. 

yaqueline. — Ah  !  que  5a  est  bian  dit,  notre  homme  ! 

Lucas. — Que  n'ai-je  la  langue  aussi  bian  pendue  ! 

Geronte. — On  ne  pent  pas  mieux  raisonner,  sans  doute. 
II  n'y  a  qu'une  seule  chose  qui  m'a  choque  ;  c'est  I'endroit 
du  foie  et  du  coeur.  II  me  semble  que  vous  les  placez  autre- 
ment  qu'ils  ne  sont ;  que  le  cop.ur  est  du  cote  gauche,  et  le 
foie  du  cote  droit. 

Sganarelle. — Oui,  cela  etait  autrefois  ainsi :  mais  nous 
avons  change  tout  cela,  et  nous  faisons  maintenant  la  mede- 
cine  d'une  methode  toute  nouvelle. 
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Sganarello  {starting  up). — You  do  not  understand  Latin  ? 

Gerontes. — No. 

Sganarello  {vehemently) . — Cabricias,  arci  thuram  catalamus, 
singulariter  nominativo,  hcec  musa,  the  muse,  bonus,  bonum, 
bonum,  Deus  sanctus,  est  ne  oralio  latinas.  Etiam,  yes, 
quare,  why,  Quia  substantivo  et  adjectivum,  concordat  in  generi 
numerum  et  casus. 

Gerontes. — Oh,  that  I  had  studied  ! 

Jacqueline. — Oh,  what  a  wonderful  man  ! 

Lucas. — Ah,  to  be  sure,  that's  so  foine  that  I  can't  under- 
stand a  word  on't. 

Sganarello. — Now,  these  vapours,  of  which  I  have  just 
spoken  to  you,  crossing  from  the  left  side,  where  the  liver  is, 
over  to  the  right  side,  where  the  heart  is,  it  so  happens  that 
the  lungs,  which  we  call  in  Latin  armyan,  communicating 
with  the  brain,  which  we  call  in  Greek  nasmus,  by  means  of 
the  hollow  vein,  which  we  call  in  Hebrew  cubile,  encounter 
in  their  way  the  said  vapours  which  fill  the  ventricles  of  the 
shoulder  blade  ;  and  because  the  said  vapours  .  .  .  under- 
stand the  argument,  I  beg  you  .  .  .  and  as  the  same  vapours 
have  a  certain  malignity  .  .  .  listen  well,  I  beseech  you. 

Gerontes. — Yes. 

Sganarello. — Have  a  certain  malignity  which  is  caused 
...  be  attentive  if  you  please. 

Gerontes. — I  am. 

Sganarello.  — •  Which  is  caused  by  the  acidity  of  the 
humours  generated  in  the  concavity  of  the  diaphragm,  it 
happens  that  these  vapours  .  .  .  Ossabandus,  nequeis  nequer, 
potarinum  quipsa  malus.  That  is  precisely  why  your  daughter 
is  dumb. 

Jacqueline. — Ah,  how  beautiful  that  was  said,  now. 

Lucas. — Why  aint  my  tongue  as  glib  as  his'n. 

Gerontes. — Impossible  to  argue  more  clearly,  no  doubt. 
There  is  only  one  thing  which  struck  me  as  strange.  It 
was  the  place  of  the  liver  and  the  heart.  It  seems  that  you 
locate  them  differently  to  what  they  are  5  that  the  heart  is  on 
the  left  side  and  the  liver  on  the  right. 

Sganarello. — Yes,  it  used  to  be  so  formerly,  but  we  have 
altered  all  that,  and  we  practice  medicine  now-a-days  on 
quite  a  new  system. 
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G^ronte. — C'est  ce  que  je  ne  savais  pas,  et  je  vous  demande 
pardon  de  mon  ignorance. 

Sganarelle. — II  n'y  a  pas  de  mal ;  et  vous  n'fetes  pas 
oblige  d'etre  aussi  habile  que  nous. 

Geronte. — Assurement.  Mais,  monsieur,  que  croyez-vous 
qu'il  faille  faire  a  cette  maladie  ? 

Sganarelle. — Ce  que  je  crois  qu'il  faille  faire  ? 

Geronte. — Oui. 

Sganarelle. — Mon  avis  est  qu'on  remette  la  malade  sur  son 
lit  et  qu'on  lui  fasse  prendre  pour  remede  quantite  de  pain 
trempe  dans  du  vin. 

Geronte. — Pourquoi  cela,  monsieur. 

Sganarelle. — Parce  qu'il  y  a  dans  le  vin  et  le  pain,  meles 
ensemble,  une  vertu  sympathique  qui  fait  parler.  Ne  voyez- 
vous  pas  bien  qu'on  ne  donne  autre  chose  aux  perroquets,  et 
qu'ils  apprennent  a  parler  en  mangeant  de  cela? 

Geronte. — Cela  est  vrai.  Ah  !  le  grand  homme  !  Vite, 
quantite  de  pain  et  de  vin. 

Sganarelle. — Je  reviendrai  voir  sur  le  soir,  en  quel  etat  elle 
sera. 


23.     LE     DOCTEUR    SGANARELLE    DANS    L  EXERCISE     DE     SES 
FONCTIONS. 

Thibaut,  Perrin,  Sganarelle. 

Thilaut. — Monsieur,  je  venons  vous  charcher,  mon  fils 
Perrin  et  moi. 

Sganarelle. — Qu'y  a-t-il. 

Thilaut. — Sa  pauvre  mere,  qui  a  nom  Parrette,  est  dans  un 
lit  malade  il  y  a  six  mois. 

Sganarelle  (tendant  la  main  comme  pour  recevoir  de 
V argent). — Que  voulez-vous  que  j'y  fasse  ? 

Thilaut. — Je  voudrions,  monsieur,  que  vous  nous  baillissiez 
quelque  petite  drolerie  pour  la  garir. 

Sganarelle. — II  f aut  voir.   De  quoi  est-ce  qu'elle  est  malade  ? 

Thilaut. — Alle  est  malade  d'hypocrisie,  monsieur. 

Sganarelle. — D'hypocrisie  ? 
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Gerontes. — That  I  did  not  know,  and  I  must  apologize  for 
my  ignorance. 

Sganarello. — No  harm ;  you  are  not  obliged  to  be  so 
learned  as  we  are. 

Gerontes. — Certainly  not.  But,  sir,  what  do  you  think 
ought  to  be  done  with  this  illness  ? 

Sganarello. — What  I  think  should  be  done  ? 

Gerontes. — Yes. 

Sganarello. — My  opinion  is  that  the  patient  be  put  to  bed 
again,  and  that  she  be  made  to  take  quantities  of  bread 
soaked  in  wine. 

Gerontes. — Why  so,  sir  ? 

Sganarello. — Because  there  is  in  bread  and  wine  mixed 
together  a  sympathetic  virtue  which  generates  speech.  Do 
you  not  see  that  that  is  always  given  to  parrots,*  and  that 
they  learn  to  speak  in  eating  it. 

Gerontes. — That  is  true.  Oh,  the  great  man  !  Quick, 
quantities  of  bread  and  wine. 

Sganarello. — I  will  come  back  in  the  evening  and  see  how 
she  is. 


23.    DOCTOR    SGANARELLO    IN    FULL    PRACTICE. 


Thibaut,  Perrin  {countrymen),  Sganarello. 

Thibaut. — We've  come  a-lookin  for  your  honour,  sir,  me 
and  my  son,  Perrin. 

Sganarello. — What  is  it  ? 

Thibaut. — His  poor  mother,  which  her  name's  Perrette, 
has  been  ill  a-bed  now  for  these  six  months  agone. 

Sganarello  (holding  out  his  hand  as  if  to  receive  money). — 
How  am  1  to  help  it  ? 

Thibaut. — Well,  sir,  I  should  like  you  to  let  us  have  a 
little  summut  or  other  to  doctor  her  with. 

Sganarello. — We  will  see  that.     What  is  she  ill  of  ? 

Thibaut. — She's  ill  of  pocrisy,  sir. 

Sganarello. — Of  hypocrisy  ? 

*  In  France  parrots  have  bread  and  wine  put  in  their  cages. 
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Thilaut. — Oui,  c'est-a-dire  qu'alle  est  enflee  partout;  et  I'an 
dit  que,  c'est  quantite  de  seriosites  qu'alle  a  dans  le  corps,  et 
que  son  foie,  son  ventre,  on  sa  rate,  com  me  vous  voudrais 
I'appeler,  au  glieu  de  faire  du  sang,  ne  fait  plus  que  de  I'iau. 
Alle  a,  de  deux  jours  I'un,  la  fievre  quotiguienne,  avec  des 
lassitudes  et  des  douleurs  dans  les  mufles  des  jambes.  On 
entend  dans  sa  gorge  des  fleumes  qui  sont  tout  prets  a 
I'etoufferj  et  parfois  il  li  prend  des  syncoles  et  des  conver- 
sions, que  je  crayons,  qu'alle  est  passee.  J'avons  dans  notre 
village  un  apothicaire,  reverence  parler,  qui  li  a  donne  je  ne 
sais  combien  d'histoires ;  et  il  m'en  coute  plus  d'eune 
douzaine  de  bons  ecus  en  lavements,  ne  v's  en  deplaise,  en 
aposthumes  qu'on  li  a  fait  prendre,  en  infections  de  jacinthe,  et 
en  portions  cordales.  Mais  tout  qa,  comme  dit  I'autre,  n'a 
ete  que  de  I'onguent  miton-mitaine.  II  velait  li  bailler  d'eune 
certaine  drogue  qu'on  appelle  du  vin  ametile;  mais  j'ai-z-eu 
peur  franchement  que  9a  I'envoyit  a  pdtres :  et  I'an  dit 
que  ces  gros  medecins  tuont  je  ne  sais  combien  de  monde 
avec  cette  invention-la. 

Sgaiiarelle  {iendant  toujours  la  viahi). — ^Venons  au  fait, 
mon  ami,  venons  au  fait. 

Thihaut. — Le  fait  est,  monsieu,  que  je  venons  vous  prier  de 
nous  dire  ce  qu'il  faut  que  je  fassions. 

Sganarelle. — Je  ne  vous  entends  pas  du  tout. 

Perrin. — Monsieur,  ma  mere  est  malade  ;  etv'ladeux  ecus 
que  je  vous  apportons  pour  nous  bailler  queuque  remede. 

Sganarelle. — Ah  !  je  vous  entends,  vous.  Voih\  un  gargon 
qui  parle  clairement,  et  qui  s'explique  comme  il  faut. 
Vous  dites  que  votre  mere  est  malade  d'hydropisie,  qu'elle 
est  enflee  par  tout  le  corps,  qu'elle  a  la  fievre,  avec  des 
douleurs  dans  les  jambes,  et  qu'il  lui  prend  parfois  des 
syncopes  et  des  convulsions,  c'est-^-dire  des  evanouissements  r 

Perrin. — Eh  !  oui,  monsieur,  c'est  justement  ga. 

Sagnarelle. — J'ai  compris  d'abord  vos  paroles.  Vous  avez 
un  pere  qui  ne  sait  ce  qu'il  dit.  Maintenant  vous  me 
demandez  un  remede  ? 

Perrin. — Oui,  monsieur. 

Sganarelle. — Un  remede  pour  la  guerir  ? 

Perrin. — C'est  comme  je  I'entendons. 
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Thihaut. — Yes,  that  is  to  say,  she  is  swelled  up  all  over ; 
and  people  says  as  how  as  its  lots  of  queriosities  she  has 
in  her  body,  and  that  her  liv^er,  her  stomach,  or  her  spleen, 
however  you  like  to  call  it,  instead  of  making  of  blood, 
don't  make  nothing  but  water.  She  have,  every  other  day, 
a  quotidian  fever,  with  sinkings  and  pains  in  the  muffels  of 
her  legs.  You  hears  in  her  throat  flegms  fit  to  stifle  her  ;  and 
a-times  she's  taken  with  stinkuppies  and  conversions,  so 
bad  as  I  always  thinks  she's  gone.  We  had  in  our  village 
a'pothecary,  saving  your  grace,  as  has  give  her  no  end  of 
stuff}  and  it's  cost  me  more  than  a  dozen  of  good  crown 
pieces  for  infections,  axing  your  pardon,  for  postumies  they 
make  her  take,  for  injictions  of  hyacinths  and  cordial  portions. 
But  all  that,  as  it  is  said  somewhere  or  another,  aint  no  better 
than  birdlime.  He  wornted  to  tip  her  some  sort  of  drug  as 
they  call  ametical  wine,  but  I  was  downright  afraid  it  would 
send  her  off  at  once  to  them  as  is  gone ;  for,  as  I've  heerd 
say,  them  big  doctors  is  a  killing  a  power  of  people  with 
that  there  contrivance. 

Sganarello  (^continuing  to  hold  out  his  hand). — Come  to  the 
point,  my  friend,  come  to  the  point. 

Thibaut. — The  point  is,  sir,  that  I've  come  to  axe  ye  what 
oi  had  better  do. 

Sganarello. — I  don't  understand  you  at  all. 

Perrin. — Sir,  my  mother  is  ill,  and  here's  a  couple  of 
crowns  as  we've  brought  ye  to  give  her  summut  to  cure 
her. 

Sganarello. — Ah !  I  understand  you.  You're  a  lad  who 
can  talk  clearly,  and  knows  how  to  explain  himself.  You 
say  that  your  mother  is  ill  of  dropsy,  that  she  is  s\vollen  all 
over  her  body,  that  she  has  a  fever,  with  pains  in  her  legs, 
that  she  is  taken  now  and  then  with  syncope,  convulsions, 
that  is  swooning  and  fainting  fits  ? 

Perrin. — Yes,  sir,  that  is  just  it. 

Sganarello. — I  understand  your  words  at  once.  You  have 
a  father  who  does  not  know  what  he's  talking  about.  Now 
then,  you  ask  me  for  a  remedy  ? 

Perrin. — Yes,  sir. 

Sganarello. — A  remedy  to  cure  her  ? 

Perrin. — That's  how  I  mean  it. 
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Sganarelle. — Tenez,  voili  un  morceau  de  fromage  qu'il 
faut  que  vous  lui  fassiez  prendre. 

Perrin. — Du  fromage,  monsieur  ? 

Sganarelle. — Oui ;  c'est  un  fromage  prepare,  oh  il  entre 
de  Tor,  du  corail  et  des  perles,  et  quantite  d'autres  choses 
precieuses. 

Perrin. — Monsieu,  je  vous  sommes  bien  obliges;  et  j'allons 
li  faire  prendre  tja  tout  a  I'heure. 

Sganarelle. — Allez.  Si  elle  meurt,  ne  manquez  pas  de 
la  faire  enterrer  du  mieux  que  vous  pourrez.  (Thibaut  et 
Perrin  sortent  cojitents.) 

Sganarelle  (a  part). — Ma  foi  je  suis  d'avis  de  m'en  tenir 
toute  ma  vie  a  la  medecine.  Je  trouve  que  c'est  le  metier  le 
meilleur  de  tous ;  car,  soit  qu'on  fasse  bien,  ou  soit  qu'on 
fasse  mal,  on  est  toujours  paye  de  meme  sorte. 


24.     RETOUR    DU    M^DECIN    POUR    VOIR    l'eFFET    DE    SES 
ORDONNANCES. 

Lucinde,  Geronte,  Leandre,  Jacqueline,  Sganarelle. 

Jacqueline. — Monsieu,  v'la  votre  fille  qui  veut  un  peu 
marcher. 

Sganarelle. — Cela  lui  fera  du  bien.  Allez-vous-en,  mon- 
sieur I'apothicaire,  tater  un  peu  son  pouls,  afin  que  je  raisonne 
tantot  avec  vous  de  sa  maladie.  {Sganarelle  tire  Geronte  dans 
un  coin  du  theatre,  et  lui  passe  un  bras  sur  les  epaules  pour 
I'empecher  de  tourner  la  tete  du  cote  ou  sont  Leandre  et  Lucinde,^ 
lesquels,  avouons-fe,  s'aiment  en  cachette,  malgre  les  intentions 
du  Seigneur  Geronte  qui  a  autre  chose  en  vue  pour  sa  fille.  La 
maladie  de  Lucinde  est  feinte  ;  elle  fait  la  malade  pour  eviter 
d'etre  livree  a  un  pretendant  desagreable,  du  choix  de  son  pere, 
Sganarelle,  qui  est  dans  le  secret,  seconde  l" amour  des  jeunes  gens 
en  amenanl  avec  lui  Leandre  degnise  comme  apothicaire.) 
Monsieur,  c'est  une  grande  et  subtile  question,  entre  les 
docteurs,  de  savoir  si  les  femmes  sont  plus  faciles  h  guerir 
que  les  hommes.  Je  vous  prie  d'ecouter  ceci,  s'il  vous  plait. 
Les  uns  disent  que  non,  les  autres  disent  que  oui ;  et  moi  je 
dis  qu'oui  et  non ;  d'autant  que  I'incongruitc  des  humeurs 
opaques, qui  serencontrentau  temperament  natureldesfemmes. 
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Sganarello. — Here,  here  is  a  bit  of  cheese  you  must  make 
her  take. 

Perrin. — Cheese,  sir  ? 

Sganarello. — Yes  j  it  is  a  prepared  cheese  in  which  are 
mixed  gold,  coral  and  pearls,  and  loads  of  other  precious 
things. 

Perrin. — Sir,  we  are  ixceedingly  obleeged  to  you,  and  we'll 
go  and  make  her  take  that  there  directly. 

Sganarello. — Go.  If  she  dies,  don't  fail  to  have  her 
properly  buried.     {Exeunt  Thihaut  and  Perrin,  pleased.) 

Sganarello  {alone). — Hanged  if  I  am  not  of  a  mind  to 
stick  to  doctoring  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  It  seems  to  me 
the  best  of  all  trades  :  for,  whether  you  do  right,  or  whether 
you  do  wrong,  you  are  always  paid  alike. 


24.    THE    DOCTOR    RETURNS    TO    SEE    THE    EFFECT    OF    HIS 
PRESCRIPTION. 

Lucinda,  Gtrontes,  Leander  {disguised  as  an  Apothecary), 
Jacqueline,  Sganarello. 

Jacqueline. — Sir,  here  comes  your  daughter,  inclined  to 
have  a  little  walk. 

Sganarello. — It  will  do  her  good.  Mister  Apothecary,  you 
go  and  feel  her  pulse  a-bit,  so  that,  by-and-bye,  I  may  be  able 
to  consult  with  you  about  her  illness.  {Sganarello  draws 
Gerontes  off  to  a  distant  corner  of  the  stage,  puts  one  of  his 
arms  over  his  shoulders  to  prevent  his  turning  his  head  round  in 
the  direction  of  Leander  and  Lucinda,  who,  be  it  known,  are 
lovers  on  the  sly — Signor  Gerontes  having  other  views.  Lucinda' s 
illness  is  all  a  sham,  assumed  to  save  her  from  being  thrust  upon 
a  disagreeable  suitor  of  her  father  s  choice.  Sganarello,  privy 
to  the  secret,  helps  the  opposition  courtship  by  bringing  with 
him  Leander  as  his  apothecary.)  Sir,  it  is  a  deep  and  subtle 
question  amongst  doctors,  to  know  whether  women  are 
easier  to  cure  than  men.  I  must  beg  of  you  to  listen  to  me,  if 
you  please.  Some  say  that  they  are  not,  others  that  they  are  ; 
but  I  say  that  they  are,  and  that  they  are  not ;  for  inasmuch 
as  the  incongruity  of  the  opaque  humours,  which  occur  in 
the  constitution  of  women,  causing  the  animal  propensities 
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etant  cause  que  la  partie  brutale  veut  toujours  prendre  empire 
sur  la  sensitive,  on  voit  que  I'inegalite  de  leurs  opinions 
depend  du  mouvement  oblique  du  cercle  de  la  lune  ;  et  comme 
le  soleil,  qui  darde  ses  rayons  sur  la  concavite  de  la  terre, 
trouve  .  .  . 

Lucinde  (a  Leandre). — Non,  je  ne  suis  point  du  tout 
capable  de  changer  de  sentiment. 

Geronte. — Voil^  ma  fille  qui  parle !  O  grande  vertu  du 
remede !  6  admirable  medecin  !  Que  je  vous  suis  oblige, 
monsieur,  de  cette  guerison  merveilleuse  !  et  que  puis-je  f aire 
pour  vous  apres  un  tel  service  ? 

Sganarelle  {se  promenant  sur  le  theatre  et  s'eventant  avec 
S071  chapeau). — Voila  une  maladie  qui  m'a  bien  donne  de  la 
peine  ! 

Lucinde. — Oui,  mon  pere,  j'ai  recouvre  la  parole  ;  mais  je 
I'ai  recouvree  pour  vous  dire  que  je  n'aurai  jamais  d'autre 
epoux  que  Leandre,  et  que  c'est  inutilement  que  vous  voulez 
me  donner  Horace. 

Geronte. — Mais  .  .  . 

Lucinde. — ^ien  n'est  capable  d'ebranler  la  resolution  que 
j'ai  prise. 

Geronte. — Quoi  .  .  .  ? 

Lucinde. — Vous  m'opposerez  en  vain  de  belles  raisons. 

Geronte. — Si  ... 

Lucinde. — Tous  vos  discours  ne  serviront  de  rien. 

Geronte. — Je  .  .   . 

Lucinde. — C'est  une  chose  ou  je  suis  determinee. 

Geronte. — Mais  .  .  . 

Lucinde. — II  n'est  puissance  paternelle  qui  me  puisse  ob- 
liger  a  me  marier  malgre  moi. 

Geronte. — J'ai  .  .  . 

Lucinde. — Vous  avez  beau  faire  tous  vos  efforts. 

Geronte. — II  .  .  . 

Lucinde. — Mon  coeur  ne  saurait  se  soumettre  i  cette 
tyrannic. 

Geronte. — La  .  .  . 

Lucinde. — Et  je  me  jetterai  plutot  dans  un  couvent  que 
d'epouser  un  homme  que  je  n'aime  point. 

Geronte. — Mais  .  .  . 

Lucinde  (avec  vivacite). — Non.     En  aucune  iaqon.     Point 
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always  to  predominate  over  the  sensitive,  it  is  plain  that 
the  inequality  of  their  opinions  depends  upon  the  oblique 
action  of  the  circle  of  the  moon ;  and  as  the  sun,  which 
•darts  its  rays  on  the  concavity  of  the  earth,  finds  .  .  . 

Lucinda  (^to  Leander). — No,  I  am  quite  incapable  of  ever 
altering  my  sentiments. 

Gerontes.  — Good  gracious,  there  is  my  daughter  talking  ! 
Oh  great  virtue  of  the  remedy  !  How  indebted  am  I  to  you, 
sir,  for  this  wonderful  cure  !  and  what  can  I  ever  do  to  requite 
so  great  a  service  ? 

Sganarello  (striding  about  upon  the  stage,  and  fanning 
himself  with  his  hat). — If  ever  I  have  fought  with  a  case,  it 
has  been  this  one. 

Lucinda. — Yes,  father,  I  have  recovered  my  speech ;  but  I 
have  recovered  it  to  tell  you  that  I  will  never  have  any  other 
husband  than  Leander,  and  that  it  is  in  vain  you  would  give 
me  to  Horatio. 

Gerontes. — But  .  .  . 

Lucinda. — Nothing  can  alter  the  resolve  which  I  have 
formed. 

Gerontes. — "What  .  .  .  ? 

Lucinda. — ^The  best  of  reasons  you  could  show  would  be 
unavailing. 

Gerontes. — If  .  .  . 

Lucinda. — All  your  speeches  will  be  to  no  purpose. 

Gerontes. — I  .  .  . 

Lucinda. — It  is  a  thing  on  which  I  am  determined. 

Gerontes. — But  .  .  . 

Lucinda. —  There  is  no  paternal  power  that  can  force  me  to 
marry  against  my  will. 

Gerontes. — I  have  .  .  . 

Lucinda. — All  your  efforts  will  be  made  in  vain. 

Gerontes. — It  .  .  . 

Lucinda. — My  heart  caimot  submit  to  such  tyranny. 

Gerontes. — I  .  .  . 

Lucinda. — I  will   bury  myself  in  a  convent  rather  than 
marry  a  man  whom  I  do  not  like. 
Gerontes. — But  .  .  . 
Lucinda  (vehemently). — No.      I   can't.      I   won't.     Don't 
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d'affaires.  Vous  perdez  le  temps.  Je  n'en  ferai  rien.  Cela 
est  resolu. 

Gcronte. — Ah  !  quelle  impetuosite  de  paroles !  II  n'y  a  pas 
moyen  d'y  resister.  (a  Sganarelle)  Monsieur,  je  vous  prie 
de  la  faire  redevenir  muette. 

Sganarelle. — C'est  une  chose  qui  m'est  impossible.  Tout 
ce  que  je  puis  faire  pour  votre  service  est  de  vous  rendre 
sourd,  si  vous  voulez. 

Geronte.  —  Je  vous  remercie.  {a  Lucinde)  Penses-tu 
done  .  .  . 

Lncinde. — Non,  toutes  vos  raisons  ne  gagneront  rien  sur 
mon  ame. 

Geronte. — Tu  epouseras  Horace  des  ce  soir. 

Lucinde. — J'epouserai  plutot  la  mort. 

Sganarelle  (a  Geronte). — Mon  Dieu  !  arretez-vous,  laissez- 
moi  medicamenter  cette  affaire  ;  c'est  une  maladie  qui  la  tient, 
et  je  sais  le  remede  qu'il  y  faut  apporter. 

Geronte. — Serait-il  possible,  monsieur,  que  vous  puissiez 
aussi  guerir  cette  maladie  d'esprit  ? 

Sganarelle. — Oui ;  laissez-moi  faire,  j'ai  des  remedes  pour 
tout ;  et  notre  apothicaire  nous  servira  pour  cette  cure. 

(Sganarelle  envoie  Leandre  promener  Lucinde  dans  le 
jardin,  en  lui  ordonnant,  pour  elle,  I'exercise  avec  une  dose  de 
fuite  purgative  et  deux  drachmes  de  matrimonium  en  pillules. 
Les  amants  disparaissent,  et  le  pretendu  medecin  reste  a 
causer  avec  le  pere.  Le  jardinier  vient  bientot  annoncer  que 
Leandre  et  Lucinde  se  sont  sauves,  et  denonce  Sganarelle 
comme  traitre,  et  auteur  perfide  de  cette  ruse.  L^-dessus 
arrive  Martine  qui'cherche  son  mari,  et  qui  apprend  qu'il  va 
etre  livre  a  la  justice  et  pendu.  Pendant  qu'au  milieu  de 
menaces  et  de  supplications,  on  se  prepare  pour  ce  triste 
evenement,  Leandre  reparait  sans  deguisement,  conduisant 
Lucinde,  et  annonce  qu'il  avait  d'abord  pense  a  un  enleve- 
ment, mais  qu'il  s'etait  ravise  pour  prendre  un  parti  plus 
honnete  ;  que  1^  dessus  il  lui  etait  parvenu  une  lettre  lui  appre- 
nant  la  mort  d'un  oncle  qui  le  laissait  seul  heritier  de  toute 
sa  fortune.  Cette  nouvelle  rajuste  toutes  choses ;  Geronte 
accepte  Leandre  pour  gendre  k  la  place  d'Horace,  et  pardonne 
^  Sganarelle. 
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talk  about  it.  It  is  waste  of  time.  I'll  not  do  it.  It  is 
settled. 

Gerontes. —  Oh  dear  !  what  an  avalanche  of  words  !  There 
is  no  standing  it.  {To  Sganarello)  Sir,  I  will  beg  of  you  to 
make  her  become  dumb  again. 

Sganarello. — That  is  quite  beyond  my  power.  The  only 
service  I  can  render  you  is  to  make  you  deaf  if  you  like. 

Gerontes. — Thank  you.     {To  Lucinda)  Do  you  think  .  .  . 

Lucinda. — No,  all  your  reasoning  will  make  no  effect  upon 
my  mind. 

Gerontes. — You  shall  wed  Horatio  this  very  evening. 

Lucinda. — I'll  marry  death  itself  sooner. 

Sganarello  (to  Gerontes). — Now,  pray,  do  wait  a  moment, 
and  leave  me  to  medicate  this  case ;  it  is  her  illness  which  is 
acting  upon  her,  and  I  see  the  remedy  it  requires. 

Gerontes. — Could  you  really  then,  sir,  also  cure  that  mental 
distemper  of  hers  ? 

Sganarello. — Yes.  Leave  it  for  me  to  manage.  I  have 
remedies  for  everything,  and  our  apothecary  here  will  be  of 
use  to  us  in  this  cure. 

(Sganarello  sends  ofE  Leander  to  take  Lucinda  into  the 
garden,  prescribing  to  him,  for  her,  exercise,  with  a  dose  of 
fuga  purgativa  and  two  drachms  of  matrimon'um  in  pills. 
The  lovers  disappear,  and  the  sham  physician  remains 
talking  with  the  father.  Soon  the  gardener  comes  in  to 
announce  that  Leander  and  Lucinda  have  run  away  together, 
and  charges  Sganarello  as  a  cheat  and  the  treacherous  origi- 
nator of  the  trick.  Thereupon  comes  Martine  in  quest  of  her 
lost  husband,  and  she  learns  that  this  gentleman  is  about  to 
be  handed  over  to  the  police,  and  most  likely  hung.  While 
amidst  threatenings  and  supplications  this  sad  event  is  pre- 
paring, Leander,  in  his  usual  attire,  appears  again,  leading 
Lucinda,  and  tells  that  he  had  first  of  all  contemplated 
an  elopement,  but  that  he  had  thought  better  of  it,  and  that, 
while  determining  on  a  more  straightforward  proceeding, 
a  letter  had  reached  him  informing  him  of  the  death  of  an 
uncle,  leaving  him  sole  heir  to  all  his  property.  This  piece 
of  news  settles  all  matters.  Gerontes  accepts  Leander  as 
his  son-in-law,  instead  of  Horatio,  and  forgives  Sganarello.) 
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25.    CHEZ    LE    COIFFEUR. 

— Indiquez-moi  done,  jevous  prie,  un  bon  coiffeur. 

— Que  je  vous  indique  un  coift'eur  ? 

— Oui,  recommendez-moi  un  coiffeur,  je  voudrais  me 
faire  couper  les  cheveux. 

— Mais  il  y  a  des  coiffeurs  partout.  Leurs  magasins  sont 
tres  reconnaissables, — soit  a  I'etalage  assez  seduisant  d'us- 
tensiles  de  toilette  :  brosses,  peignes,  savons  de  toutes  les 
couleurs,  de  tous  les  parfums,  brosses  i  tete,  brosses  a 
barbe,  brosses  a  dents,  peignes  a  barbe,  flacons  d'eau  de 
Cologne,  pates,  pommades,  huiles,  parfums  divers,  eaux  de 
toilette,  vinaigres  de  toilette,  eponges  de  toute  grandeur,  sacs 
et  sachets,  porte-flacons,  cabarets,  necessaires,  chevelures, 
perruques,  meches,  et  faux  chignons,  barbes  et  moustaches, 

crepes,  faux  toupets,  curedents,    que  sais-je Soit   a 

I'enseigne  ;  souvent  on  voit  se  balancer  en  I'air  et  miroiter  au 
soleil  de  chaque  cote  de  leur  porte  des  bassins  de  cuivre, 
qui  representent  des  plats  a  barbe ;  c'est  lii  I'enseigne  du 
barbier,  et  le  barbier  est  aussi  le  plus  souvent  un  coiffeur. 

— Merci ;  grace  a  cette  peinture  minutieuse,  je  ne  puis 
manquer  d'en  trouver  un. 

— Ecoutez  cependant.  Tous  ne  sont  pas  egalement  propres. 
Cherchez  de  preference  dans  les  bons  endroits ;  la  rue  de  la 
Paix,  la  rue  Vivienne,  les  beaux  passages,  les  Boulevards. 

— Merci  de  vos  renseignements.  Tenez  !  ne  voila-t-il  pas 
justement  mon  affaire  ? 

— En  effet !  c'est  bien  qa.  Vous  n'avez  qu'  a  entrer  IS.  On 
y  est  tres  bien. 

— Vous  excusez,  alors  ? 

— Mais  comment  done Nous  nous  reverrons  cepen- 
dant hein  !  n'est-ce  pas. 

— Mais  cela  va  sans  dire.  Apres  demain  je  compte  aller 
vous  retrouver. 

— C'est  sans  adieu  alors  ? 

— Oui,  sans  adieu.     Au  plaisir 

— Monsieur  desire  ? 

— Je  voudrais  me  faire  couper  les  cheveux,  coiffer  un  pen. 
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25.    AT   A    HAIRDRESSER  S. 

— Do  tell  me  of  a  good  hairdresser's. 

—  Show  you  a  good  hairdresser's  ? 

— Yes.  Recommend  me  a  hairdresser's.  I  want  to  get 
my  hair  cut. 

— Well,  there  are  hairdressers  everywhere.  Their  shops 
are  easily  known,  either  by  the  rather  attractive  display  of 
dressing  articles — brushes,  combs,  soaps  of  all  colours,  and 
of  all  scents,  hair-brushes,  whisker-brushes,  tooth-brushes, 
combs  for  your  beard,  eau- de-cologne  bottles,  pastes,  poma- 
tum, oils,  different  scents,  washes  for  the  head,  6tc.,  toilet- 
vinegar,  sponges  of  all  sizes,  scent-bags  and  sachets,  bottle- 
holders,  scent-boxes,  travelling-cases,  whisps  of  hair,  wigs, 
locks  of  hair  and  sham  back-hair,  beards  and  mustachios, 
frizzes,  sham  top-knots,  tooth-picks,  and  all  the  rest  of  it 
....  Or  else  by  the  shop-sign ;  you  often  see  swinging  in 
the  air,  and  flickering  in  the  sun  on  each  side  of  their  door, 
brass  basins,  representing  shaving  dishes.  That  is  the 
barber's  sign,  and  the  barber  is  most  generally  also  a  hair- 
dresser. 

— Thanks.  Owing  to  that  minute  description,  I  cannot 
fail  to  find  one. 

— But  wait  a  minute.  They  are  not  all  equally  nice. 
Look  chiefly  in  the  right  places :  rue  de  la  Paix,  rue  Vivi- 
enne,  the  better  passages,  the  Boulevards. 

—  Thanks  for  all  you  have  told  me.  Why,  here,  is  not 
this  just  the  thing  I  want  ? 

— Exactly  !  That  will  do.  You  have  only  to  go  in  there. 
You  will  be  very  well  attended  to. 

— Then  you  wont  mind  my  leaving  you  ? 

— Oh  !  of  course  not But  we  shall  meet  again, 

eh!  shall  not  we  ? 

— Of  course,  of  course.  The  day  after  to-morrow  I  will 
call  and  look  you  up. 

— I  will  not  wish  you  good-bye,  then,  yet? 

— No,  no,  just  for  the  present  only. 

— You  require,  sir  ? 

— I  want  to  have  my  hair-cut  and  dressed  a  little. 
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— Veuillez  passer  au  salon,  monsieur. 

— Oil  est-ce  ? 

— ^Au  bout,  monsieur,  tout  droit. 

— Monsieur  desire  se  faire  coiffer  ? 

— Oui  coupez-moi  les  cheveux,  je  vous  prie. 

—  Je  suis  ^  vous,  monsieur,  veuillez  vous  mettre  ici. 
Comment  faut-il  couper  les  cheveux  de  monsieur  ?  Monsieur 
les  veut-il  tres  courts  ? 

— Assez,  mais  pas  trop  courts  cependant. 

— Monsieur  voudra  peut-etre  se  faire  friser  ? 

— Non,  non,  les  cheveux  coupes,  brosses,  soignes,  voili 
tout. 

— Monsieur  est  depuis  long  temps  dans  la  capitale  ? 

— Non depuis  une  quinzaine 

— Et  monsieur  a  pu  visiter  les  monuments,  le  Bois  de 
Boulogne  les  musees,  les  theatres,  les  Eglises  ? 

— Oui.     J'ai  vu  ^  peu  pres  tout. 

— Les  cheveux  de  monsieur  ont  bien  besoin  d'etre 
raflraichis. 

— Vous  trouvez  ? 

— Certainement ;  et  si  monsieur  voulait  essayer  de  notre 
eau  Athenienne,  je  suis  persuade  que  monsieur  en  serait 
content,  et  qu'il  entretiendrait  sa  chevelure  dans  un  etat  et 
fraicheur  continu. 

— Mais  ma  tete  n'a  besoin  de  rien. 

— Que  monsieur  me  pardonne.  La  peau  de  la  tete 
de  monsieur  devrait  etre  rafraichie.  11  se  forme  sur  I'epi- 
derme  des  pellicules  qui  .  .  . 

— Eh !  laissez-moi  tranquille  !  Je  me  lave  la  tete  tous  les 
matins. 

— C'est  justement  1&  ce  qui  depare  et  seche  les  cheveux 
de  monsieur.  Or,  avec  I'eau  Athenienne  ils  acquerraient 
toujours  un  lustre  avantageux,  les  pellicules  disparaitraient, 
et  la  sante  de  monsieur  y  gagnerait. 

— Mais,  je  me  porte  bien. 
— Monsieur  se  porterait  infiniment  mieux  .  .  . 
— Enfin,  je  m'en  passerai  aujourd'hui  j  ce  sera  peut-etre  pour 
une  autre  fois. 

— Les  cheveux  de  monsieur,  sont  ils  assez  courts  ? 
— Oui.     C'est  bien  coname  cela. 
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— ^Will  you  go  into  the  saloon,  sir,  if  you  please  ? 

— Where  is  it  ? 

— At  the  end  of  the  shop,  sir.     Straight  on. 

— Do  you  wish  to  have  your  head  dressed,  sir  ? 

— Yes  ;  cut  my  hair,  please. 

—  I  am  at  your  service,  sir  ;  will  you  sit  here,  if  you  please  ? 
How  would  you  like  your  hair  cut,  sir  ?  Do  you  require  it 
very  short  ? 

— Rather  short.     But  not  too  short,  however. 

— You  would  like  to  have  your  hair  curled,  perhaps,  sir  ? 

— No,  no  ;  only  cut,  cut  and  brushed,  and  dressed — 
that's  all. 

— Have  you  been  long  in  the  metropolis,  sir  ? 

— No About  a  fortnight. 

— Have  you  had  time  to  see  the  public  buildings,  sir  ?  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  the  museums,  the  theatres,  the  churches  ? 

— Yes.     I  have  seen  pretty  nearly  everything. 

— Your  hair  is  in  great  need  of  being  refreshed,  sir. 

— Do  you  think  so  ? 

— Certainly ;  and  if  you  would  like  to  try  our  Athenian 
water,  I  am  convinced  that  you  would  be  pleased  with  it, 
and  you  would  keep  your  hair,  sir,  constantly  cooled  and 
cleansed. 

— But  my  head  requires  no  cleansing. 

— You  will  excuse  me,  sir,  but  the  skin  of  your  head 
wants  refreshing.  There  is  scuff  gathering  upon  its  outer 
texture,  which  .  .  . 

— What  nonsense !     I  wash  my  head  every  morning. 

— That  is  the  very  thing  which  impairs  and  dries  up  your 
hair,  sir.  Now,  with  the  Athenian  water,  it  would  acquire 
a  continuous  and  pleasing  gloss,  the  scurfy  pellicules  would 
disappear,  and  your  health,  sir,  would  be  greatly  improved 
by  it. 

— Why  !  I  am  quite  well. 

— You  would  be  infinitely  better,  sir. 

— Well,  I  must  do  without  it,  to-day.  Some  other  time, 
perhaps. 

— Is  your  hair  short  enough,  sir  ? 

— Yes,  it  will  do  very  well  like  that. 
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— Faut-il  leur  donner  un  coup  de  fer  ? 

— Non.     Pas  aujourd'hui,  je  vous  remercie. 

— Que  faut  il  mettre  sur  la  tete  de  monsieur  ? 

— Oh  !  la  moindre  des  choses.  Un  peu  d'eau  de  toilette 
parfumee. 

— Monsieur,  aime-t-il  ce  parfum  ? 

— Oui,  cela  me  plait  assez. 

— Monsieur,  devrait  se  decider  pour  un  flacon  de  I'eau 
Athenienne.     On  pourrait  I'envoyer,  chez  monsieur. 

— Non,  non,  mille  fois  non. 

— Monsieur,  a  tort.  Enfin,  je  ne  veux  pas  importuner, 
monsieur. 

— J'aurais  cependant  besoin  d'un  pain  de  savon. 

— Nous  en  avons  a  tous  les  parfums — au  muse,  a  la  rose, 
^  la  violette,  a  la  laitue,  a  la  vanille,  k  I'amande,  au  muguet, 
&  la  bergamotte,  a  I'ceillet. 

— Donnez  m'en  un  pain  h  la  vanille.  Et  pour  la  coupe  des 
cheveux,  combien  est-ce  ? 

— Monsieur,  payera  au  comptoir,  en  repassant  par  le 
magasin. — Donnez  du  savon  i\  monsieur. 

— Monsieur  demande  du  savon  ? 

— Oui,  un  peu  de  savon  parfume,  s'il  vous  plait. 

— Voici,  monsieur. 

— Combien  est-ce  ? 

— II  n'y  a  que  la  coupe  des  cheveux  ? 

— Non,  si  ce  n'est  le  savon. 

— C'est  deux  francs,  monsieur. 

Fichtre !  on  fait  payer  cher  le  bavardage  de  cet  animal. 


26.    UN    TUTEUR    JOU^. 

Bariholo,  vieux  medecin,  Rosinc  sa  pupille  quil  se  propose 
d'epouser,  mais  qui  combat  ses  intentions,  secondee  par  tin  amant 
plus  conve7iahle.  La  jalousie  du  premier  Stage  s'ouvre,  et  Bar- 
tholo  et  Rosine  se  mettent  a  lafenetre. 

Rosine. — Comme  le  grand  air  fait  plaisir  k  respirer  ?  Cette 
jalousie  s'ouvre  si  rarement  ... 

Bartholo. — Quel  papier  tenez-vous  li  ? 
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— Shall  I  give  it  a  turn  with  the  irons,  sir  ?   • 

— No,  not  to-day,  much  obliged. 

— What  would  you  like  put  on  your  head,  sir  ? 

— Oh  !  anything.  A  little  scented  head-wash  of  some 
sort. 

— Do  you  like  this  scent,  sir  ? 

— Yes,  I  like  that  well  enough. 

— Really,  sir,  you  ought  to  take  a  bottle  of  the  Athenian 
water.     It  could  be  sent  to  you,  sir. 

— No,  no,  no,  over  again. 

— A  mistake,  sir,  I  assure  you.  But  I  will  not  be  trouble- 
some. 

— I  do  want  a  piece  of  soap,  though. 
"  — We  have  scented  soap  of  all  kinds — musk,  rose,  violet 
lettuce,  vanilla,  almond,  lily-of-the-valley,  bergamot,  cloves. 

— Give  me  a  piece  of  vanilla  soap.  And  the  hair-cutting, 
how  much  is  it  ? 

— Will  you  pay  at  the  counter,  sir,  in  going  back  through 
the  shop.- — Some  soap  wanted]! 

— Do  you  wish  for  some  soap,  sir  ? 

— Yes,  a  piece  of  scented  soap,  if  you  please. 

— Here  is  some,  sir. 

— How  much  is  it  ? 

— Only  the  hair-cutting,  sir  ? 

— No,  except  the  soap. 

—  It  is  two  francs,  sir. 

• — The  deuce  i     They  know  how  to  charge  for  talking. 


27.    A    DELUDED    GUARDIAN, 

Bariholo,  old  doctor,  Rosine,  his  ward,  whom  he  proposes  to 
marry,  but  who  is  not  at  all  consenting,  and  is  helped  by  a 
more  suitable  lover  to  avoid  such  a  catastrophe.  On  a.  balcony  in 
the  Jirstjloor  of  Bartholo's  house.  The  Venetian  shutters  open 
and  the  two  characters  appear. 

Rosina. — How  delightful  the  open  air  is  to  inhale.  These 
shutters  are  so  seldom  unfastened.  .  . 

Bartholo. — What  paper  is  that  you  have  there  ? 

13 
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Ros'ine, — Ce  sont  des  couplets  de  la  Precaution  inutile,  que 
mon  maitre  ^  chanter  m'a  donnes  hier.      • 

Rartholo. — Qu'est-ce  que  la  Precaution  inutile  ? 

Rosine. — C'est  une  comedie  nouvelle. 

Bartholo. — Quelque  drame  encore !  Quelque  sottise  d'un 
nouveau  genre ! 

Rosine. — Je  n'en  sais  rien. 

Bartholo, — Euh,  euh,  les  journaux  et  I'autorite  nous  en 
feront  raison.     Siecle  barbare  !  .  .  . 

Rosine. — Vous  injuriez  toujours  notre  pauvre  siecle. 

Bartholo. — Pardon  de  la  liberte ;  qu'a-t-il  produit  pour 
qu'on  le  loue  ?  Sottises  de  toute  espece  :  la  liberte  de  penser, 
I'attraction,  I'electricite,  le  tolerantisme,  I'inoculation,  le  quin- 
quina, I'ency  elope  die,  et  les  drames  .  .  . 

Rosine  {le  papier  lui  echappe  et  tombe  dans  la  me). — Ah! 
ma  chanson  !  ma  chanson  est  tombee  en  vous  ecoutant ; 
courez,  courez  done,  monsieur,  ma  chanson,  elle  sera  perdue. 

Bartholo. — Que  diable  aussi.  Ton  tient  ce  qu'on  tient.  {II 
quitte  le  halcon.) 

Rosine  {regarde  en  dedans  etfait  signe  dans  la  rue). — St,  st, 
{Le  Comte  parait)  ramassez  vite  et  sauvez-vous.  {Le 
Comte  nefait  quun  saut,  ramasse  le  papier  et  rentre.) 

Bartholo  {sort  de  la  maison  et  cherche).  Oh.  done  est-il  ? 
Je  ne  vois  rien. 

Rosine. — Sous  le  balcon,  au  pied  du  mur. 

Bartholo. — Vous  me  donnez  h\  une  jolie  commission  !  II 
est  done  passe  quelqu'un  ? 

Rosine. — Je  n'ai  vu  personne. 

Bartholo  {a  lui-meme) . — Et  moi  qui  ai  la  bonte  de  chercher. 
.  .  .  Bartholo,  vous  n'etes  qu'un  sot,  mon  ami :  ceci  doit 
vous  apprendre  i  ne  jamais  ouvrir  de  jalousies  sur  la  rue. 
(//  rentre.) 

Rosine  {toujours  au  lalcon). — Mon  excuse  est  dans  mon 
malheur ;  seule,  enfermee,  en  butte  k  la  persecution  d'un 
homme,  odieux ;  est-ce  un  crime  de  tenter  a  sortir  d'escla- 
vage  ? 

Bartholo  {paraissant  au  lalcon). — Rentrez,  Senora ;  c'est 
raa  faute  si  vous  avez  perdu  votre  chanson ;  mais  ce  malheur 
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Rosina. — They  are  verses  from  the  "  Useless  Precaution," 
which  my  singing-master  gave  me  yesterday. 
Bartholo. — What  is  the  "Useless  Precaution  ?  " 
Rosina. — It  is  a  new  play. 
Bartholo. — A  play  again.     Some  foolery  of  a  new  kind  ? 

Rosina. — That  I  cannot  tell. 

Bartholo. — Ugh  !  Never  mind  !  The  newspapers  and 
authorities  will  rid  us  of  them.     Wicked  times  !  .  .  . 

Rosina.. — You  are  always  railing  at  our  poor  times. 

Bartholo. — And  with  all  due  deference,  what  have  they 
produced  to  deserve  any  credit  for  ?  Fooleries  of  every  kind, 
the  right  of  opinion,  attraction,  electricity,  tolerance,  inocu- 
lation, quinine,  the  encyclopaedia,  and  plays. 

Rosina  (the  paper  she  held  slips  from  her  hand  and  falls  into 
the  street). — Oh  !  my  song  !  My  song  has  dropped  while  I 
was  listening  to  you.  Do  go  down,  and  make  haste,  sir, 
please  ;  my  poor  song  will  be  lost. 

Bartholo. — Too  bad,  though  !  You  might  hold  a  thing 
when  you  have  got  it.     {He  goes  away  from  the  balcony.) 

Rosina  {looks  down  on  to  the  street  and  makes  a  sign). 
— Hi!  come!  {The  Count  appears).  Pick  that  up  quick, 
and  away.  {The  Count  makes  but  one  bound,  picks  up  the 
paper,  and  goes  off  again.) 

Bartholo  {coming  from  out  of  the  house  and  looking  about). 
— Where  is  it  then  ?     1  can  see  nothing. 

Rosina. — Under  the  balcony  there,  by  the  wall. 

Bartholo. — A  pretty  errand  you  have  sent  me  on  !  Some 
one  must  have  gone  bye,  then. 

Rosina. — I  did  not  see  anybody. 

Bartholo  {to  himself.) — And  I,  hunting  about  like  a  good- 
natured  fool.  .  .  .  Bartholo,  my  friend,  you  are  an  ass  j  let 
this  be  a  lesson  to  you  never  to  open  shutters  on  the  street. 
{Goes  into  the  house  again.) 

Rosina  {still  on  the  balcony). — My  excuse  is  in  my  mis- 
fortune. Confined  here  in  solitude,  exposed  to  the  persecu- 
tion of  a  hateful  man !  Is  it  a  crime  to  try  and  free  oneself 
from  slavery  ? 

Bartholo  {appearing  on  the  balcony). — Come  indoors,  senora. 
It  is  my  fault  if  you  have  lost  your  song,  but  it  is  a  misfor- 
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ne  vous  arrivera  plus,  je  vous  jure.     {Ilferme  la  jalousie  a  la 
clef.) 

Bartholo  {en  colere). —  Ah!  malediction!  I'enrage,  le 
scelerat  corsaire  de  Figaro.  L;\,  peut-on  sortir  un  moment 
•de  chez  soi,  sans  etre  sur  en  rentrant  .  .  ? 

Rosine. — Qui  vous  met  done  si  fort  en  colere,  monsieur  ? 

Bartholo. — Ce  damne  barbier  qui  vient  d'eclopper  toute 
ma  maison  en  un  tour  de  main  :  il  donne  un  narcotique  il 
4'JEveille,  un  sternutatoire  a  La  Jeunesse ;  il  saigne  an  pied 
Marceline  :  il  n'y  a  pas  jusqu'ii  ma  mule  .  .  .  sur  les  yeux 
d'une  pauvre  bete  aveugle,  un  cataplasme  !  parce  qu'il  me  doit 
cent  ecus,  il  se  presse  de  faire  des  memoires.  Ah  !  qu'il  les 
apporte !  Et  personne  i  I'anticharabre ;  on  arrive  ^  cet 
appartement  comme  a  la  place  d'armes. 

Rosine. — Et  qui  peut  y  penetrer  que  vous,  monsieur  ■* 

Bartholo.  —  J'aime  mieux  craiiidre  sans  sujet,  que  de 
m'exposer  sans  precaution  ;  tout  est  plein  de  gens  entre- 
prenants,  d'audacieux.  .  .  .  N'a-t-on  pas  ce  matin  encore 
ramasse  lestement  votre  chanson  pendant  que  j'allais  la 
chercher  ?     Oh  !  je  .  .  . 

Rosine. — C'est  bien  mettre  a  plaisir  de  I'importance  a  tout  ! 
Le  vent  peut  avoir  eloigne  ce  papier,  le  premier  venu,  que 
sais-je  ? 

Bartholo. — Le  vent,  le  premier  venu !  ...  II  n'y  a  point 
de  vent,  madame,  point  de  premier  venu  dans  le  monde  ;  et 
c'est  toujours  quelqu'un  poste  1^  expres,  qui  ramasse  les 
papiers  qu'une  femme  a  I'air  de  laisser  tomber  par  megarde. 

Rosine. — A  I'air.!   .  .  .  monsieur? 

Bartholo. —  Oui,  madame,  a  I'air. 

Rosine  (a  part). — Oh  !  le  mechant  vieillard  ! 

Bartholo. — Mais  tout  cela  n'arrivera  plus,  car  je  vais  faire 
sceller  cette  grille. 

Rosine. — Faites  mieux :  murez  les  fenetres  tout  d'un 
coup ;  d'une  prison  k  un  cachot,  la  difference  est  si  peu  de 
chose ! 

Bartholo. — Pour  celles  qui  donnent  sur  la  rue,  ce  ne  serait 
peut-etre  pas  si  mal  .  .  .  Ce  barbier  n'est  pas  entre  chez 
vous,  au  moins  ? 

Rosine. — Vous  donne-t-il  aussi  de  I'inquietude  ? 

Bartholo. — Tout  comme  un  autre. 

Rosine. — Que  vos  repliques  sont  honnetes  ! 
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tune  which  shall  not  happen  again,  I  declare  to  you.     (He- 
locks  the  Venetian  shutters.) 

Bartholo  (angrily). — A  curse  upon  the  fellow !  that 
desperate  and  determined  villain  Figaro  !  Can't  a  man  leave 
his  house  for  a  moment  without  being  sure  when  he  comes 
in,  to  ...  ? 

Rosina. — Pray,  sir,  what  is  it  makes  you  so  very  angry  ? 

Bartholo. — That  confounded  barber,  who  has  just  disabled 
my  whole  household,  in  the  twinkling  of  a  bedpost.  He 
gives  a  narcotic  to  Wideawake,  a  sternutator  to  Juvenisj, 
even  my  mule,  a  poultice  upon  the  poor  blind  beast's  eyes. 
Because  the  fellow  owes  me  a  hundred  crowns,  he  turns  to 
and  runs  up  an  account  against  me.  Just  let  him  bring  it ' .  .  . 
and  not  a  servant  about  anywhere ;  you  walk  into  these 
rooms  as  easily  as  on  to  a  parade-ground. 

Rosina. — And  who  can  get  in  besides  yourself,  sir  ? 

Bartholo. — I  had  rather  have  causeless  fears  than  be 
unprepared  with  precautions.  There  are  enterprising,  bare- 
faced people  about  everywhere.  This  very  morning  did  not 
some  one  deftly  snatch  up  your  song  whilst  I  was  going  to 
fetch  it?     Oh!  I  ...  . 

Rosina. — You  do  go  rather  out  of  the  way  to  make  a 
mountain  out  of  a  mole-hiil !  Why !  the  wind,  or  anyone 
might  have  carried  the  paper  away.     Who  knows  ? 

Bartholo. — The  wind,  anyone  !  .  .  .  I  don't  believe  in 
Mr.  Wind  or  Mr.  Anybody.  And  it  is  always  somebody 
stationed  there  on  purpose  who  picks  up  the  papers  which 
one  of  you  ladies  pretends  to  have  dropped  by  accident. 

Rosina. — Pretends  ? 

Bartholo. — Yes,  madam,  pretends. 

Rosina  (aside). — Oh  !  what  a  nasty  old  man  ! 

Bartholo. — But  it  shall  not  happen  again,  for  I  am  going 
to  have  these  bars  fastened  into  the  wall. 

Rosina. — Oh !  I  should  do  better  than  that ;  wall  up  the 
windows  at  once.  From  a  prison  o  a  cell  the  difference  is- 
so  slight ! 

Bartholo. — -For  those  which  look  on  to  the  street  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  advisable.  .  .  .  That  barber  did  not  go  into  your 
room  I  hope,  at  least  ? 

Rosina. — Does  he  make  you  feel  anxious,  too  ? 

Bartholo. — Like  anyone  else. 

Rosina. — How  civilly  you  answer. 
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28.    DE    LA    CHANCE. 

— Vous  arrivez  bien. 

— Ah  !  comment  cela ! 

— C'est  que  nous  allons  voir  jouer  Patience. 

— Alors  j'arrive  mal. 

— Au  contraire.  Une  dame  nous  fait  defaut,  et  nous  vous 
emmenons  i  sa  place.     Cela  vous  va-t-il  ? 

— Comment !  si  cela  me  va  !     Mais  beaucoup. 

— Mon  amie,  voici.  Monsieur  Ernest  qui  remplace  Madame 
Fardot. 

— Monsieur,  nous  accompagne  au  theatre  ? 

— Tres-volontiers,  madame,  puisque  vous  avez  la  bont6.  .  . 

— Et  vous  dinez  avec  nous,  n'est-ce  pas,  monsieur. 

— Avec  bien  du  plaisir,  madame. 

— Ah !  je  suis  tres-content  que  vous  soyez  venu.  Nous 
avons  du  avancer  un  pefU  I'heure  du  diner.  Et  nous  allons 
nous  mettre  a  table  tout  de  suite,  si  cela  vous  agree. 

—Madame  est  servie. 

—  Ecoutez,  Ernest,  vous  aurez  un  moment  pour  arranger 
votre  toilette  apres  le  diner,  si  quelquefois  vous  en  avez 
besoin ;  allons  nous  mettre  ^  table. 

— Jean,  vous  ajouterez  un  couvert. 

— Madame.  .  .  . 


29.    CHEZ    LE    BARBIER. 

— Je  voudrais  me  faire  raser  s'il  vous  plait. 
— Oui,  monsieur;     Si  monsieur  veut  monter,  il  trouvera  le 
salon  en  face. 

— Monsieur  desire  se  faire  coiffer  ? 

— Je  veux  me  faire  faire  la  barbe, 

— Oui,  monsieur.  Si  monsieur  veut  se  placer  ici.  C'est 
la  moustache  et  le  menton  que  monsieur  veut  se  faire  raser  ? 

— L^  oil  vous  voyez  que  je  me  rase. 

— Permettez,  monsieur,  je  vais  passer  cette  serviette  sous 
le  menton  de  monsieur. 

— Suis-je  bien  comma  cela  ? 
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28.  IN  luck's  way. 

— You  have  done  well  to  come. 

— Really.     How  so  ? 

— We  are  going  to  see  Patience  acted. 

— Then  I  have  done  wrong  to  come. 

— Just  the  contrary.  A  lady  has  disappointed  us,  and  we 
will  take  you  instead  of  her.     Does  that  suit  you  ? 

— Suit  me  ?     I  should  think  so. 

— My  dear,  here  is  Mr.  Ernest,  who  will  take  the  place  of 
Madame  Fardot. 

— Will  you  come  with  us  to  the  play  ? 

— Most  gladly,  as  you  are  so  kind  as  to  ask  me. 

— You  will  have  dinner  with  us,  too,  I  hope. 

— Most  delighted. 

— Ah !  I  am  very  glad  you  came  in.  We  have  put  the 
dinner  on  a  little.  In  fact,  I  think  we  shall  have  to  begin 
directly,  if  you  don't  mind. 

— Madam,  dinner  is  on  the  table. 

— Look  !  Ernest !  you  will  have  a  little  time  after  we've 
done  dinner  to  get  yourself  up  j  that  is  to  say,  if  you  feel 
inclined.     Let  us  go  in  at  once. 

— John,  lay  another  place. 

— Allow  me.  .  .  . 


29.    AT    A    BARBERS. 

I 

— I  wish  to  be  shaved,  if  you  please. 
— Yes,   sir.     Will   you   kindly    go    upstairs,    sir  ?      The 
saloon  is  opposite. 

— Do  you  wish  to  have  your  head  dressed,  sir  ? 
— I  want  to  be  shaved. 

— Yes,  sir.     If  you  will  please  to  sit  here,  sir.     Is  it  your 
mustachios  and  chin  you  wish  shaved,  sir  ? 

— Shave  me  where  you  see  I  am  shaved  already. 
— Allow  me,  sir,  to  put  this  towel  under  your  chin. 

—Shall  1  do,  so  ? 
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—  Tres  bien,  monsieur.  Monsieur  a  I'habitude  de  se  faire 
la  barbe  lui-meme  ?  * ' 

— Oui.  Mais  je  suis  parti  de  chez  moi.pour  faire  un  petit 
voyage,  et  j'ai  oublie  mes  rasoirs, 

— Si  monsieur  voulait  se  rendre  ici  tous  les  jours,  ou  bien 
commander  qu'on  lui  envoie  quelqu'un  de  la  maison,  on 
pourrait  faire  la  barbe  a  monsieur  tous  les  matins. 

— Merci.  Je  suis  rarement  en  place.  II  y  aurait  risque 
de  ne  pas  me  trouver.     Je  sors  de  bonne  heure. 

—  Monsieur  se  trouve-t-il  bien  comme  cela  ? 
— Oui ;  je  vous  remercie,  c'est  bien. 

— Permettez,  monsieur,  encore  quelques  petits  coups  par 
ici.  ...  Si  monsieur  n'a  pas  de  rasoirs,  il  devrait  en  prendre 
cliez  nous. 

— Merci,  je  suis  ici  pour  peu  de  temps,  et  je  prefere  me 
faire  faire  la  barbe  dehors,  la  oii  je  me  trouve. 

— Monsieur  aurait  cependant  un  bon  rasoir.  Nous  en 
avons  d'une  qualite  inestimable. 

— Merci,  merci.     Je  sors  du  pays  du  rasoirs. 

— Monsieur  est  done  Frangais  ? 

—  Je  suis  Anglais. 

— Ah  !  Monsieur  se  trompe  s'il  prefere  d'autres  rasoirs 
aux  notres.  Les  notres  sont  d'une  trempe,  et  d'un  veloute.  . 
.  .  Cela  nous  vient  de  chez  les  meilleurs  fabri cants  de 
Chatellerault.  Impossible  de  rien  concevoir  de  plus  fin. 
Pour  sept  francs,  vous  voyez  que  c'est  une  misere,  monsieur 
aurait  un  rasoir  qui  lui  durerait  la  vie  et  dont  il  n 'aurait 
jamais  a  se  plaindre.  Et  notez  quel  avantage.  En  en 
prenant  une  paire,  resserree  dans  un  joli  etui,  monsieur  les 
aurait,  etui  compris,  h  douze  francs.  Cela  ce  glisse  dans  une 
valise,  dans  une  malle  .  .  .  On  ne  s'en  aper^oit  pas.  Vrai- 
ment  c'est  une  occasion  dont  monsieur  devrait  s'empresser  de 
profiter. 

— Merci„  merci  bien,  Je  vous  le  repete  j  je  suis  Anglais. 
Je  sais  ce  que  c'est  que  la  coutellerie,  et  les  bons  rasoirs. 
J'en  trouve  bien  dans  raon  pays,  parbleu !  et  qui  ne  content 
pas  cher. 

— Si  quelquefois  monsieur  a  trouve  un  bon  rasoir  en 
Angleterre,  c'est  qu'il  sera  venu  de  France ;  que  monsieur  en 
soit  persuade. 
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■    — Very  well,  sir.    You  are  in  the  habit  of  shaving  yourself, 
sir  ? 

-^Yes ;  but  I  left  home  for  a  short  excursion,  and  forgot 
my  razors. 

— If  you  could  come  here  every  day,  sir,  or  else  give 
orders  for  some  one  to  be  sent  to  you  from  here,  we  should 
be  happy  to  shave  you  every  morning. 

— Thanks,  no.  I  am  very  seldom  in  the  same  place.  There 
would  be  a  chance  of  not  catching  me.     I  go  out  early. 

— Are  you  shaved  to  your  liking,  sir  ? 

— Yes,  thank  you,  that  will  do. 

— Allow  me,  sir.     Just  a  little  touch  or  two  here  .... 
If  you  have  no  razors,  sir,  you  ought  to  take  some  of  ours. 

— Thank  you.  I  am  only  here  for  a  short  time,  and  prefer 
getting  shaved  out,  wherever  I  happen  to  be. 

— Still,  sir,  you  would  then  have  a  good  razor  We  have 
some  of  iirst-rate  quality. 

—  No,  thank  you ;  no,  thank  you.  I  come  from  the 
country  of  razors. 

— You  are  a  Frenchman,  sir,  then? 

— I  am  an  Englishman. 

— Ah  !  I  think  you  are  greatly  mistaken,  sir,  if  you  prefer 
other  razors  to  ours.  The  temper  of  our  razors,  their  soft- 
ness. .  .  .  We  have  them  frona  the  very  best  makers  of 
Chatellerault.  Impossible  to  conceive  anything  more  perfect. 
For  seven  francs,  a  mere  trifle,  as  you  see,  you  would  have  a 
razor  which  would  last  you  your  lifetime,  a  razor  which  would 
never  go  wrong.  And,  again,  sir,  may  I  remark  another 
advantage  we  offer.  By  taking  a  pair,  contained  in  a  nice 
case,  you  would  have  them,  case  and  all,  for  twelve  francs. 
You  slip  it  into  a  portmanteau,  or  a  trunk  .  .  .  and  you 
hardly  know  it  is  there.  .  .  ,  Really,  sir,  it  is  an  opportunity 
not  to  be  lost. 

— Thank  you,  no.  I  think  I  told  you  I  am  an  English- 
man, and  I  know  pretty  well  what  good  cutlery  is,  and  what 
good  razors  are.  I  can  get  plenty  of  them  at  home,  and 
cheap  enough. 

— If  ever  you  have  met  with  a  good  razor  in  England,  sir, 
it  must  have  come  from  France.  You  may  be  sure  of  that, 
sir. 
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— Ha  !    ha  !    par  exemple !  voilS   qui  est  fort !      AUons, 
combien  vous  dois-je  ? 
— Si  monsieur  veut  payer  au  comptoir  ? 

— La  barbe  seule. 

C'est  cinquante  centimes,  monsieur. 
— Bonjour. 
— Bonjour,  monsieur. 


30.    LE    BEL    AIR    EN    PROVINCE. 

Une  vieille  pimbeche  de  comtesse  revient  chez  elle  de  Paris  ou 
elle  a  pris  le  lei  air.  A  son  retour  en  province  elle  trouve 
que  les  gens  ne  savent  pas  vivre. 

La  Comtesse  (d  Andree). — Fille,  approchez. 

Andree. — Que  vous  plait-il,  madame  ? 

La  Comtesse. — Otez-moi  mes  coiffes.  Doucement  done, 
maladroite !  comme  vous  me  saboulez  la  tete  avec  vos  mains 
pesantes  ! 

Andree. — Je  fais,  madame,  le  plus  doucement  que  je  puis. 

La  Comtesse. — Oui ;  mais  le  plus  doucement  que  vous 
pouvez  est  fort  rudement  pour  ma  tete,  et  vous  me  I'avez 
deboitee.  Tenez  encore  ce  manchon.  Ne  laissez  point 
trainer  tout  cela,  et  portez-le  dans  ma  garde-robe.  Eh  bien  ! 
oil  va-t-elle  ?  oii  va-t-elle  ?  Que  veut-elle  faire,  cet  oison 
bride  ? 

Andree. — Je  veux,  madame,  comme  vous  m'avez  dit, 
porter  cela  aux  garde-robes. 

La  Comtesse. — Ah!  mon  Dieu  !  I'impertinente  !  (aj^ulie.) 
Je  vous  demande  pardon,  madame.  (d  Andree.)  Je  vous 
ai  dit  ma  garde-robe,  grosse  bete,  c'est-^-dire  oil  sont  mes 
habits. 

Andree. — Est-ce,  madame  qu'^  la  cour  une  armoire  s'appelle 
une  garde-robe  ? 

La  Comtesse. — Oui,  butorde ;  on  appelle  ainsi  le  lieu  oil 
Ton  met  les  habits. 

Andr4e. — Je  m'en  ressouviendrai,  madame,  aussi  bien  que 
de  votre  grenier,  qu'il  faut  appeler  garde-meuble. 
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— Ah  !  ah  !  I  like  that !  That  is  a  good  one.     Now,  then, 
what  do  I  owe  you  ? 

— Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  pay  at  the  counter,  sir  ? 

— Shaving — only. 

— It  is  fifty  cents  (half  a  franc),  sir. 

— Good  morning. 

— Good  morning  to  you,  sir. 


30.  COURT  MANNERS  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

A  fussy  old  country  Countess  has  been  to  Paris  and  learnt 
fine  manners.  On  her  return  shejinds  people  do  not  know  how 
to  behave. 

The  Countess  {to  Andrea,  a  little  maidservant'). — Here, 
girl. 

Andrea. — What  is  your  wish,  my  lady  ? 

Countess. — Remove  my  head-dress.  Gently,  now ;  how 
clumsy  you  are  !  How  you  pull  my  head  about  with  your 
heavy  hands  ! 

Andrea. — I'm  doing  it,  my  lady,  as  gently  as  I  am  able. 

Countess. — Yes ;  but  your  most  gently  is  very  roughly 
for  my  poor  head,  and  you  have  dislocated  it.  Here,  this 
muff,  too.  Mind  how  you  carry  it  all,  and  take  it  into  my 
wardrobe.  Hullo  !  where  is  she  going  to  ?  where  is  she 
going  ?     What  is  the  bridled  gosling  about  ? 

Andrea. — I'm  going,  my  lady,  as  you  ordered  me,  to 
carry  it  all  to  the  ward  y'r  robes. 

Countess. — Good  gracious  me  !    The  blockhead !  {to  Julia) 
I  beg  your  pardon — do  forgive  me.     I  told  you  my  ward- 
robe, big  fool ;  that  is  to  say,  where  my  dresses  are. 

Andrea. — Please,  my  lady,  is  a  cupboard  called  a  wardrobe 
at  the  Court  ? 

Countess. — Yes,  lout ;  it  is  the  proper  name  for  the  place 
where  clothes  are  put. 

Andrea. — I  will  remember  it,  my  lady,  as  well  as  your 
loft  which  we  are  to  call  the  store-room  {exit  Andrea). 
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La  Comtesse. — Quelle  peine  il  faut  prendre  pour  instrulre 
ces  animaux-la. 

yulie. — Je  les  trouve  bien  heureux,  madame,  d'etre  sous 
votre  discipline.  -  - 

La  Comtesse. — C'est  une  iille  de  ma  mere  nourrice  que  j'ai 
raise  k  la  chambre,  et  elle  est  toute  neuve  encore. 

yulie. — Cela  est  d'une  belle  ame,  madame ;  et  il  est 
glorieux  de  faire  ainsi  des  creatures. 

La  Comtesse. — Allons,  des  sieges.  Hola  !  laquais,  laquais, 
laquais  !  En  verite,  voil^  qui  est  violent,  de  ne  pouvoir  pas 
avoir  un  laquais  pour  donner  des  sieges !  Filles  !  laquais  ! 
laquais,  filles  !  quelqu'un  !  Je  pense  que  tous  mes  gens  sont 
morts,  et  que  nous  serons  contraintes  de  nous  donner  des 
sieges  nous-memes. 


Andr^e. — Que  voulez-vous,  madame  ? 

La  Comtesse. — II  se  faut  bien  egosiller  avec  vous  autres ! 

Andree. — J'enfermais  votre  manchon  et  vos  coifEes  dans 
votre  armoi  .  .  .  dis-je,  dans  votre  garde-robe. 

La  Comtesse. — Appelez-moi  ce  petit  fripon  de  laquais. 

Andree. — Hola  !   Criquet ! 

La  Comtesse. — Laissez  1^  votre  Criquet,  bouviere  j  et 
appelez,  Laquais. 

Andree. — Laquais,  done,  et  non  pas  Criquet,  venez  parler 
a  madame.  Je  pense  qu'il  est  sourd.  Criq.  .  .  Laquais ! 
laquais  ! 


Criquet. — Plait-rl? 

La  Comtesse. — 0\l  etiez-vous  done,  petit  coquin  ? 

Criquet. — Dans  la  rue,  madame. 

La  Comtesse. — Et  pourquoi  dans  la  rue  ? 

Criquet. — Vous  m'avez  dit  d'aller  li  dehors. 

La  Comtesse. — Vous  etes  un  petit  impertinent,  mon  ami ; 
et  vous  devez  savoir  que  li  dehors,  en  termes  de  personnes 
de  qualite,  veut  dire  I'antichambre.  Andree,  ayez  soin  tantot 
de  faire  donner  le  fouet  a  ce  petit  fripon-la  par  mon  ecuyer  ^ 
c'est  un  petit  incorrigible. 

Andree. — Qu'est-ce  que  c'est,  madame,  que  votre  ecuyer? 
Est-ce  maitre  Charles  que  vous  appelez  comme  cela  ? 
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■     Countess. — ^^What  trouble  it  costs  to  teach  those  creatures  ! 

Julia. — I  think  them  fortunate  to  be  under  your  teaching. 

Countess. — She  is  a  daughter  of  my  foster-mother's,  whom 
I  have  put  on  to  chambermaid  work ;  she  is  still  quite  raw, 

Julia. — It  is  a  proof  of  your  ladyship's  kindheartedness  j 
it  is  very  honourable  too,  thus  to  form  your  dependants. 

Countess.— Come  now,  seats.  Here!  footmen,  footmen, 
footmen  !  Positively,  this  is  outrageous,  not  to  have  a  foot- 
man to  hand  seats  !  Maids  !  footmen  !  maids  !  someone. 
I  think  my  people  must  be  dead,  and  that  we  shall  be  forced 
to  help  ourselves  to  seats. 

Enter  Andrea. 

Andrea. — What  do  you  want,  my  lady  ? 

Countess. — One  has  to  hollow  pretty  loud  to  you  people. 

Andrea. — I  was  shutting  your  muff  and  your  hood  in  your 
cup  ....  I  mean  in  your  wardrobe. 

Countess. — Call  that  little  imp  of  a  footman  here  for  me. 

Andrea. — Here,  Criquet ! 
!!  '  Countess. — Drop   your  Criquet,  will  you,  you  cow-driver, 
and  call — footman. 

Andrea. — Footman,  then,  and  not  Criquet,  come  and  speak 
to  her  ladyship.  I  think  he  is  deaf.  Criq  .  .  .  footman, 
here,  footman  ! 

Enter  Criquet. 

Criquet. — What  is  it  ? 

Countess. — Where  were  you  then,  you  little  monkey  ? 

Criquet. — In  the  street,  my  lady. 

Countess. — Why  in  the  street  ? 

Criquet. — You  told  me  to  go  outside. 

Countess. — You  are  a  little  fool,  boyj  and  you  ought  to 
know  that  outside,  in  the  language  of  people  of  quality, 
means  in  the  ante-room.  Andrea,  mind  that  by-and-by 
you  have  this  little  knave  whipped  by  my  equerry  3  he  is  an 
incorrigible  urchin. 

Andrea.^-Vvay,  my  lady,  what's  your  equerry  ?  Is  it 
Charles,  the  man,  that  you  call  by  that  name  ? 
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La  Comtesse. — ^Taisez-vous,  sotte  que  vous  etes  :  vous  ne 
sauriez  ouvrir  la  bouche  que  vous  ne  disiez  une  impertinence, 
(d  Criquei.)  Des  sieges,  (d  Andree.)  Et  vous,  allumez 
deux  bougies  dans  raes  flambeaux  d'argent :  il  se  fait  dej^ 
tard.  Qu'est-ce  que  c'est  done,  que  vous  me  regardez  tout 
effaree  ? 

Andree. — Madame  .  .  . 

La  Comtesse. — Eh  bien  !  madame.     Qu'y  a-t-il  ? 

Andree. — C'est  que  .  .  . 

La  Comtesse. — Quoi  ? 

Andree. — C'est  que  je  n'ai  point  de  bougie. 

La  Comtesse. — Comment !  vous  n'en  avez  point  ? 

Andree. — Non,  Madame,  si  ce  n'est  des  bougies  de  suif. 

La  Comtesse. — La  bouviere  !  Et  oh.  est  done  la  cire  que 
je  fis  acheter  ces  jours  passes  ? 

Andree. — Je  n'en  ai  point  vu  depuis  que  je  suis  ceans. 

La  Comtesse. — Otez-vous  de  1^,  insolente.  Je  vous  ren- 
verrai  chez  vos  parents.     Apportez-moi  un  verre  d'eau. 

La  Comtesse  et  yuliefaisant  des  ceremonies  pour  s'asseoir. 

La  Comtesse. — Madame  ! 

yulie. — Madame  ! 

La  Comtesse.— Ah  !  madame  ! 

yulie. — Ah  !  madame  ! 

La  Comtesse. — Mon  Dieu  !  madame  ! 

yulie. — Mon  Dieu  !  madame  ! 

La  Comtesse. — Oh  !  madame  ! 

yulie. — Oh !  madame  ! 

La  Comtesse. — He  !  madame  ! 

yulie. — He  !  madame  ! 

La  Comtesse. — He  !  allons  done,  madame  ! 

yulie. — He  !  allons  done,  madame  ! 

La  Comtesse. — Je  suis  chez  moi,  madame.  Nous  sommes 
demeurees  d'accord  de  cela.  Me  prenez-vous  pour  une  pro- 
vinciale,  madame  ? 

yulie. — Dieu  m'en  garde,  madame  ! 

Andree  apportant  un  verre  d'eau. 

La  Comtesse  {d.  Andree). — Allez,  impertinente :  je^  bois 
avec  une  soucoupe.  Je  vous  dis  que  vous  m'alliez  querir 
une  soucoupe  pour  boire. 
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Countess — Hold  your  tongue,  idiot  that  you  are  j  you 
cannot  open  your  mouth  without  uttering  some  foolery. 
(To  Criquet.)  Seats  here.  {To  Andrea.)  And  you,  light 
a  couple  of  tapers  in  my  silver  candelabras — it  is  getting 
late.  What  is  the  matter  now  ?  Why  do  you  stare  at  me 
with  that  bewildered  face  ? 

Andrea. — My  lady  .  .  . 

Countess. — Well,  "  my  lady  "...  What  is  it  ? 

Andrea. — It  is  that  ,  .  . 

Countess. — What  ? 

Andrea. — It  is  that  I  have  not  any  tapers. 

Countess.     What  ?  you  have  none  ? 

Andrea. — No,  my  lady,  except  tallow  ones. 

Countess. — The  country  lout  1  And,  pray,  where  are  the  wax 
lights  I  made  you  buy  latterly  ? 

Andrea. — I  have  never  seen  any  since  I've  been  here.^ 

Countess. — Away  with  you,  you  saucy  girl.  I  will  send 
you  back  to  your  parents.  Bring  me  a  glass  of  water. 
{Exit  Andrea.) 

The  Countess  and  jfulia  going  through  the  Jbrm,  each  cour- 
tesying,  to  invite  the  other  to  sit  downjirst. 

Countess. — Will  you  .  .  .  .  ? 

yulia.—Oh ! 

Countess. — Pray  !  .  .  . 

Julia. — Nay !   .  .   . 

Countess. — I  beg !  .  .  . 

Julia. — Oh  !  no. 

Countess. —  But  I  beg  of  you  ! 

Julia. — I  could  not  ... 

Countess. — Now  .  .  .  indeed  .  .  . 

Julia. — No  .  .  ,  indeed,  madam  .  .  . 

Countess. — Ah  !  but  you  really  ... 

Julia. — Oh,  madam  !   I  beseech  !  .  .  . 

Countess. — But  I  am  at  home.  We  agreed  on  that  point. 
Do  you  think  me  so  countrified  .  .  .  ? 

Julia. — Oh  !  madam,  how  could  I  ? 

Enter  Andrea,  hinging  in  a  glass  of  water,  and  Criquet. 

Countess  {to  Andrea). — Are  you  daft?  take  that  away.  I 
drink  with  a  saucer.  I  tell  you  to  go  and  get  a  saucer  for 
me  to  drink  from. 
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Andree. — Criquet,  qu'est-ce  que  c'est  qu'une  soucoupe  ? 

Criquet. — Une  soucoupe  ' 

Andree. — Oui. 

Criquet.- — Je  ne  sais. 

La  Comtesse  (d  Andree). — Vous  ne  vous  grouillez  pas  ? 

Andree. — Nous  ne  savons  tous  deux,  madame,  ce  que  c'est 
qu'une  soucoupe. 

La  Comtesse. — -Apprenez  .que  c'est  une  assiette,  sur  laquelle 
on  met  le  verre. 

La  Comtesse. — Vive  Paris  pour  etre  bien  servie  !  On  vous 
entend  la  au  moindre  coup  d'oeil. 

Andree  apportant  un  verre  d'eau  avec  une  assiette  dessus. 

La,  Comtesse. — Eh  bien  !  vous  ai-je  dit  comme  cela,  tfete 
de  boeuf  ?     C'est  dessous  qu'il  faut  mettre  1 'assiette. 

Andree. — Cela  est  bien  aise.  (Andree  casse  le  verre  en  le 
posant  sur  V assiette.) 

La  Comtesse. — Eh  bien !  ne  voila  pas  I'etourdie  ?  En 
verite,  vous  me  payerez  mon  verre. 

Andree. — Eh  bien  !  oui,  madame,  je  le  payerai. 

La  Comtesse. — Mais  voyez  cette  maladroite,  cette  bouviere, 
cette  butorde,  cette  .  .  . 

Andree  {/en  allant). — Dame  !  madame,  si  je  le  paye,  je  ne 
veux  point  etre  querellee. 

La  Comtesse. — Otez-vous  de  devant  mes  yeux. 

— II  y  a  dans  cette  petite  scene,  comme  ailleurs  dans 
Moliere,  des  mots  de  creation  nouvelle. 

— Ah  !  lesquels  ? 

— Entr'autres,  le  mot  garde-robe,  qui  n'avait  certainement 
pas  dans  les  siecles  precedents  le  sens  d'une  simple  armoire. 
Autrefois,  la  garde-robe  etait  une  grande  piece  sous  les 
combles  de  certaines  maisons,  oil  Ton  tenait  les  hardes,  les 
titres,  les  paperasses.  Mais  cette  garde-robe-li  est  au 
singulier,  et  Andree  ne  songe  pas  i  ce  lieu-1^,  lorsqu'elle 
part  pour  porter  les  effets  de  la  comtesse  aux  garde-robes,  en 
mettant  le  mot  au  pluriel.  Peu  de  dictionnaires  rendent 
compte  de  I'expression  ainsi  arrangee  qui  avait  un  sens  plus 
intime  et  moins  delicat.  Puis  il  y  a  soucoupe,  garde-meuble, 
nouveaux  alors.  A  propos  des  sieges.  A  entendre  Molidre 
on  dirait  que  les  sieges  venaient  du  dehors  j  ils  ne  se  trouvaient 


I 
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Andrea. — Criquet,  whatever  is  a  saucer  ? 
Criquet. — A  saucer  ? 
Andrea. — Yes. 
Criquet. — I  do  not  know. 

Countess  {to  Andrea).     You  don't  mean  to  move,  then  ? 
Andrea. — We  neither  of  us  know,  my  lady,  what  a  saucer 
is. 

Countess. — Learn  that  it  is  a  plate,  on  which  the  glass  is 
to  be  placed.     {Exit  Andrea.) 

Countess  {to  yulia). — Give  me  Paris  for  proper  attendance. 
There  you  are  understood  at  the  first  glance. 

Enter  Andrea  {bringing  in  a  glass  of  water,  with  a  plate  on 
the  top). 

Countess. — Well,  now  !  did  I  say  like  that,  you  blockhead  ? 
It  is  beneath  that  you  should  put  the  plate. 

Andrea. — That's  easy  enough.     {Andrea  breaks  the  glass 
in  putting  the  plate  beneath  it.) 

Countess. — Well !  what  next,  you  giddy  goose  ?  You  shall 
pay  me  for  the  glass,  I  promise  you. 

Andrea. — Yes,  certainly,  my  lady,  I  will  pay  for  it. 
Countess. — But   was   there   ever   such   a  clumsy,  loutish 
idiot  ? 

Andrea. — Well,  but,  my  lady,  if  I  pay  for  the  damage  I  do 
not  want  to  be  scolded. 

Countess. — Get  out  of  my  sight. 

— In  this  little  scene  we  meet  with  some  newly-created 
words. 

— Which  were  they  ? 

— Amongst  others,  the  word  garde-robe,  for  wardrobe, 
which  certainly  in  the  preceding  times,  did  not  only  mean  a 
cupboard.  Formerly,  the  garde-robe  was  a  large  room  at  the 
top  of  certain  great  houses,  where  old  and  unused  clothing 
and  house-linen  were  kept,  and  perhaps  chests,  with  title- 
deeds,  papers,  and  parchments.  But  this  word  is  in  the 
singular,  and  Andrea  has  not  such  an  apartment  in  her 
mind  when  she  sets  off  to  carry  away  the  countess's  things 
to  the  wardrobes,  using  the  plural  number.  Few  dic- 
tionaries mention  the  expression  as  she  gives  it,  a  form  in 
which  it  had  a  more  private  and  less  delicate  meaning. 
Then  there  are  the  words  soucoupe  for  a  saucer  or  a  waiter, 
and  garde-meuble,  lumber-room,  which  were  new  then.    With 
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pas  dans  les  chambres  parce  qu'il  faut  toujours  que  quelqu'un 
les  donne  (voyez  aux  numeros  14,  15). 


— Le  mot  antichambre  joue  un  grand  role  dans  la  langue 
frangaise,  S'il  existe  en  Angleterre,  chez  les  grands  per- 
sonnages,  des  salles  d'attente,  attenantes  a  leurs  salons,  ou 
i  leurs  cabinets,  on  n'en  parle  pas  beaucoup.  Faire  anti- 
chambre, c'est  au  positif  attendre  chez  les  personnages ;  au 
figure  c'est  solliciter. 

31.    LE    PROSCRIT    EN    CACHETTE.  ^ 

Sous  la  terreur. 

La  maison  qu'habitait  Mme.  L etait  en  partie  occupce 

par  les  ateliers  d'une  vaste  imprimerie,  a  laquelle  etaient 
confiees  les  principales  publications  du  gouvernement  et  une 
partie  des  planches  qui  servaient  i  la  confection  des  assignats. 
Chaque  jour  ces  ateliers  etaient  visites  par  quelques  membres 
du  Coviite  de  salut  public,  qui  venaient  surveiller  I'impression 
de  leurs  discours  a  la  Tribune*  de  la  convention  ou  des 
Jacobins,  et  avant  de  se  separer,  presque  toujours  ils  entraient 
chez  le  directeur  de  I'etablissement  ou  une  piece  particuliere 
etait  disposce  pour   les    recevoir.       Pour   ne  donner  aucun 

soupgon,  Mme.  L avait  cru  ne  devoir  rien  changer  a  ces_ 

dispositions,  et  elle  avait  ordonne  qu'on  re^ut  toujours  chez 
elle  avec  les  memes  egards  tous  les  representants  du  peuple 
qui  s'y  presenteraient,  sans  acception  de  partis.  Par  une 
circonstance  particuliere  la  petite  chambre  qu'occupait  M.  de 
Pentecoulant,  n'etait  separee  de  cette  salle  commune,  ou  se 
reuuissaient  les  deputes,  que  par  une  mince  cloison  qui 
permettak  d'entendre,  tout  ce  qui  s'y  disait  et  de  distinguer 
memcTOS  voix   des  interlocuteurs. 


*  La  Tribune  n'est  pas  connue  en,  Angleterre.   Dans  les  chambres 
et  soci6t^s  deliberantes  les  orateurs  parlent  de  leur  place. 
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regard  to  the  seats,  one  seems  to  gather  from  Moliere,  that 
seats,  instead  of  remaining  conveniently  disposed  for  people's 
indiscriminate  use  in  reception  rooms,  had  to  be  brought 
either  in  from  without,  or  else  advanced  from  behind  (see 
Nos.  14  and  15). 

The  word  antichambre,  for  an  ante-room,  figures  largely  in 
French.  If  in  England  there  are  in  big  peoples'  houses, 
waiting-rooms  contiguous  to  their  reception  or  private 
rooms,  very  little  mention  is  made  of  them.  In  French  the 
word  is  proverbial.  Faire  antichamlre  answers  to  dancing 
attendance. 


2,1.    THE  CONVERSATION  OVERHEARD  BY  THE  HIDDEN 
REFUGEE. 

The  house  inhabited  by  Mrs.  L was  partly  occupied 

by  the  workshops  of  a  vast  printing  office,  entrusted  with  the 
publication  of  the  chief  State  papers,  and  in  charge  of  some 
of  the  plates  used  for  making  up  the  assignats  (the  paper- 
money  of  the  Republic).  Every  day  these  workshops  were 
visited  by  some  members  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
(the  famous  committee  of  intimidation,  which  sent  so  many 
hundreds  of  innocent  persons  to  the  scaffold  or  to  wholesale 
butchery,  so  as  to  leave  none  alive  but  those  of  their  own 
way  of  thinking),  who  came  to  watch  the  printing  of  their 
speeches  made  from  the  rostrum  of  the  Convention  (the  elected 
assembly  which  then  governed  France,  known  for  its  atrocious 
cruelty),  or  the  Jacobins  (the  terrorists'  club,  held  in  the  old 
convent  of  Franciscan  monks,  anciently  called  Jacobins,  from 
their  house  being  in  the  rue  St.  Jacques,  in  Paris),  and  nearly 
always  before  leaving  they  went  into  the  manager's  apart- 
ments, where  a  private  room  was  prepared  for  their  reception. 

In  order  to  avoid  exciting  suspicion,  Mrs.  L •  had  thought 

it  advisable  not  to  alter  these  arrangements,  and  she  had 
ordered  that  all  the  representatives  of  the  people  coming  to 
her  house  should  be  admitted,  irrespective  of  parties.  By  a 
peculiar  circumstance,  the  little  room  occupied  by  M.  de 
Pontecoulant  was  only  separated  from  the  common  saloon, 
where  the  deputies  met,  by  a  very  thin  partition,  which 
allowed  all  that  was  said  to  be  overheard,  and  even  the  voices 
of  the  speakers  to  be  distinguished. 

14* 
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Un  soir  done  que  le  malheureux  proscrit  reflechissait  pro- 
fondementsur  les  moyens  de  sortir  de  la  position  difficile  dans 
hiquelle  il  se  voyait  engage  il  se  trouva  tout-i  coup  arrachc  i> 
ses  reveries  par  une  conversation  animee  qui  avait  lieu  dans 
la  piece  voisine ;  les  voix  des  interlocuteurs  avaient  trop  de 
fois  retenti  il  ses  oreilles  du  haut  de  la  tribune  de  la  conven- 
tion, pour  qu'il  ne  les  eut  pas  a  I'instant  reconnues.  Un 
invincible  mouvement  d'horreur  I'a  repousse  d'aborden  aper- 
cevant  qu'il  n'est  separe  que  par  une  simple  cloison  de  celui 
qu'il  regarde  comme  le  principal  auteur  des  malheurs  de  la 
France,  de  I'infame  Robespierre,  en  un  mot,  et  de  deux  de 
ses  plus  fideles  seides,  Barrere  et  Camille  Desmoblins;  raais 
quelques  mots  qui  se  rapportent  a  sa  situation  personnelle 
I'ont  bientot  force  i  se  rapprocher  et  il  entend,  la  conversation 
suivante. 

Barrere. — {^s' adressant  a  Rolespierre).  En  verite  tu  n'es  pas 
raisonnable,  pourquoi  ce  front  soucieux  ?  pourquoi  ce  visage 
sombre,  et  ces  regards  severes  ?  N'es-tu  pas  content  du 
succes  que  tu  viens  d'obtenir  aux  Jacobins. 

Camille  Desmoulins. — Jamais  Robespierre  n'avait  prononce 
un  discours  plus  fleuri  plus  lechc,  plus  moral,  et  plus  phil- 
anthropique.  .  .  . 

Barrere. — Aussi  quel  enthousiasme  !  quels  applaudisse- 
ments  !  quels  cris  frenetiques  ! 

Robespierre. — lis  en  prodiguent  autant  aux  phrases  bour- 
soufflees  de  Danton  ! 

Barrere. — Peux  tu  bien  te  comparer  ^  lui  ?  Danton  n'est 
qu'un  chef  de  faction,  sans  avenir,  et  sans  prevoyance,  la 
foule  qui  I'applaudit  aujourd'hui,  demain  se  rejouirait  de  son 
supplice :  toi  se'ul  tu  es  I'amour  du  peuple,  toi  seul  tu  as  su 
le  comprendre  et  le  gouverner !    Que  peux-tu  craindre  de  lui  ? 

Robespierre, — Je  crains  ceux  qui  le  pervertissent.  .  .  . 

iiarrere.  — Nomme-les,  ils  auront  cesse  de  te  porter 
ombrage. 

Robespierre. — Patience,  on  les  trouvera  sur  la  premiere 
liste  d'epuration,  qui  ne  peut  tarder,  au  point  dont  vont  les 
choses. 

Camille. — Eh  quoi !  mediterais-tu  encore  de  nouvelles  pro- 
scriptions au  sein  de  la  Convention  ?  II  me  semble  que 
nous  ne  sommes  plus  1^  que  de  vrais  patriotes. 
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One  evening,  then,  as  the  unfortunate  outlaw  was  deeply 
musing  over  the  means  of  getting  out  of  the  difficultposition  in 
which  he  was  then  fixed,  he  was  suddenly  aroused  from  his 
thoughts  by  an  animated  conversation  going  on  in  the  next 
room ;  the  voices  of  the  speakers  had  too  often  resounded  in 
his  ears  from  the  speaking-desk  of  the  Convention  not  to  be 
instantly  recognized.  An  invincible  thrill  of  horror  started 
him  back  as  soon  as  he  found  that  he  was  only  separated  by 
a  mere  partition  from  him  whom  he  considered  as  the 
originator  of  all  the  misfortunes  of  France — from  the  infamous 
Robespierre,  in  a  word,  and  two  of  his  most  trusty  devotees, 
Barrere  and  Camille  Desmoulins.  But  some  words  referring 
to  his  own  personal  situation  soon  forced  him  to  draw  near 
again,  and  he  overheard  the  following  conversation. 

Barrere. — (addressing  Robespierre.)  You  are  really  un- 
reasonable ;  why  that  careful  brow,  that  gloomy  face,  those 
severe  glances  ?  Are  you  not  satisfied  with  your  recent 
success  at  the  Jacobins  ? 

Camille  Desmoulins. — Never  did  Robespierre  utter  a  more 
flowery,  more  choice,  more  moral,  or  more  philanthropic 
speech. 

Barrere. — Which  accounts  for  all  the  enthusiasm,  the 
applause,  and  frantic  ejaculations. 

Robespierre. — They  bestow  just  the  same  shouts  and 
applause  on  Danton's  bombastic  sentences. 

Barrere. — Can  you  compare  yourself  with  him  ?  Danton  is 
a  mere  shallow  and  thoughtless  ringleader ;  the  mob  which 
commend  him  to-day  would  rejoice  at  his  execution  to-morrow. 
You,  alone,  have  the  love  of  the  people !  You,  alone,  have 
learnt  to  understand  and  govern  them  I  What  can  you  fear 
from  them  ? 

Robespierre. — I  fear  those  who  pervert  them. 

Barrere. — Give  us  their  names,  they  shall  soon  have 
ceased  to  offend  thee. 

Robespierre. — Patience,  their  names  shall  be  down  in  the 
first  list  of  expurgations,  which,  at  the  pitch  we  have  now 
reached,  will  not  be  long  in  appearing. 

Camille. — What !  are  you  meditating  fresh  proscriptions  in 
the  body  of  the  Convention  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
nothing  left  amongst  us  there  but  true  patriots. 
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Robespierre. — II  n'y  a  de  vrais  patriotes  que  ceux  qui 
pensent  comme  nous. 

Camiile. — Dis  plutot  que  ceux  qui  te  flattent  et  t'encensent, 
comme  Barrere. 

Robespierre. — Camiile  prends  garde  ^tes  paroles  ! 

Camiile. — Non,  je  suis  fatigue  de  me  contraindre.  .  .  . 
Je  sais  oil  tu  en  veux  venir  ;  c'est  un  massacre  general  que 
tu  medites. . . .  Apres  Vergniaud  viendra  Danton,  puis  CoUot 
d'Herbois  et  ainsi  des  autres  ;  majs  je  me  jetterai  a  la 
traverse  ;  je  te  repeterai  ce  que  je  t'ai  deji  dit  du  haut  de  la 
tribune  :  "  Je  suis  las  pour  mon  compte  de  la  portion  de 
tyrannic  qui  m'a  ete  devolue."  Le  titre  de  Representant  est 
sacre  :  si  Ton  touche  S  un  cheveux  de  la  tete  d'un  seul  d'entre 
eux,  je  m'y  opposerai. 

Robespierre. — Et  qui  es-tu  done  pour  me  tenir  un  tcl 
langage  ? 

Camiile. — Camiile  n'est  qu'un  faible  roseau,  mais  qui  n'a 
jamais  plie  devant  personne. 

Robespierre. — Prends  garde  que  le  chene  sous  lequel  il 
s'abrite,  ne  I'ecrase  en  tombant. 

Camiile. — Est-ce  une  menace  ? 

Robespierre. — Non,  c'est  un  avertissement,  ou,  si  tu  I'aimes 
mieux,  un  douloureux  pressentiment. 

Camiile. — Fais-moi  grace  de  ta  pitie  ! 

Barrere. — Camiile  modere-toi,  et  toi  Robespierre  ne  t'irrite 
pas  ainsi  contre  tes  meilleurs  amis.  Camiile  a  fait  ses 
preuves  :  il  a  vote  la  mort  du  tyran,  I'aneantissement  de 
I'infame  faction  girondine3  il  a  donne  des  garanties  i  la 
Republique 

Robespierre  {apres  un  moment  de  silence). — Ecoute-moi, 
Camiile,  je  t'aime,  je  pardonne  a  ta  jeunesse,  mais  depuis 
quelque  temps,  je  te  trouve  cassant,  irritable  j  le  mariage 
a  aigri  ton  humeur  il  t'a  eloigne  de  tes  amis.  .  .  .  Reviens  ii 
nous  il  en  est  temps  encore :  tu  suis  une  mauvaise  ligne  : 
toH  '*  vieux  Cordelier  "  ne  rabache  plus  (ju'humanite,  union, 
Concorde,  que  sais-je  ?  On  te  prendrait  pour  un  de  ces 
gueux  de  moderes. 

Camiile. — La  pitie  n'est  pas  un  crime. 

Robespierre. — Non  c'est   bicn   pire,   c'est  une  faute.     Le 
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Robespierre. — There  are  no  true  patriots  but  those  who 
think  like  ourselves. 

Camille. — You'd  better  say,  none  but  those  who  flatter  and 
worship  you  like  Barrere. 

Robespierre. — Camille,  be  cautious  of  the  words  you  utter. 

Camille. — No,  I  am  tired  of  this  self-restraint.  I  know 
your  aim ;  it  is  a  general  massacre  that  you  are  meditating. 
After  Vergniaud,  Danton  will  come  3  after  Danton,  Collot 
d'Herbois,  and  so  on  with  the  others  ;  but  I  will  cross  your 
undertakings,  and  will  repeat  to  you  what  I  have  already  said 
from  the  speaking-desk  :  "  I,  for  my  part,  am  tired  of  the 
portion  of  tyranny  which  has  fallen  to  my  lot."  The  title  of 
Representative  is  sacred  ;  if  a  single  hair  of  the  head  of  any 
of  them  is  touched,  I  will  protest. 

Robespierre. — And  who  are  you,  to  talk  in  such  tones 
to  me  ? 

Camille. — Camille  is  but  a  mere  reed^  but  a  reed  which 
has  never  bent  before  anyone. 

Robespierre. — Beware,  lest  the  oak  under  which  you  are 
sheltered  crush  you  in  its  fall. 

Camille. — Is  that  meant  for  a  threat  ? 

Robespierre. — No,  a  warning,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  a  sad 
foreboding. 

Camille. — Spare  me  your  commiseration. 

Barrere. — Camille,  be  moderate !  and  you,  Robespierre, 
do  not  take  offence  at  your  best  friends.  Camille  has  shown 
his  worth ;  he  voted  for  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  the  destruction 
of  the  Girondist  faction  ;  he  has  given  his  pledges  to  the 
Republic. 

Robespierre  {after  a  moment's  silence). — Listen  to  me, 
Camille,  I  love  thee,  I  forgive  thy  youthful  incautiousness, 
but  for  some  time  past  I  have  found  thee  overbearing  and 
irritable  ;  marriage  has  soured  thy  temper,  and  removed  thee 
from  thy  friends.  Return  to  us,  it  is  not  yet  too  late  ;  thou 
art  following  an  evil  course.  Thy  "  vieux  Cordelier  "  does 
now  but  babble  aibout  humanity,  union,  concord,  and  such- 
like rubbish.  Thou  might'st  almost  be  taken  for  one  of 
those  pottering  moderates. 

Camille. — Pity  is  not  a  crime. 

Robespierre. — No,  it  is  much  worse,  it  is  a  mistake.      The 
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serpent  qu'on  n'ecrase  pas  sons  son  pied,  le  lendemain  se 
redresse  et  vous  mord. 

Camille. — ^Toi-meme,  tout-a  I'heure  encorfe,  aux  Jacobins, 
ne  tenais-tu  pas  le  meme  langage  ?  Ton  discours,  n'etait 
rempli  que  des  mots  philanthropie,  humanite,  pitie. 

Robespierre. — Tu  as  mal  compris  Robespierre  ....  Oui 
sans  doute,  humanite,  pitie  pour  ce  peuple  malheureux  qu'on 
opprime,  mais  haine  implacable  pour  ses  oppresseurs.  En 
voila  assez,  tu  es  averti,  tu  connais  le  proverbe ;  ne  me 
force  pas  a  te  le  rappeler  une  seconde  fois,  se  serait  la  derniere. 
....  Mais  nous  sommes  ici  pour  nous  occuper  des  affaires 
de  la  republique,et  non  de  nos  querelles  personnelles.  Barrere, 
ton  rapport  sur  la  loi  nouvelle  est-il  pret  enfin. 

Barrere. — Demain  je  le  lirai  a  la  Convention,  et  la  loi  sera 
votee,  je  I'espere,  seance  tenante. 

Robespierre. — Nous  pouvons  done  enfin  respirer  en  paix  ; 
les  royalistes  apprendront  a  trembler  et  les  patriotes  seront 

rassures Voila  trop  longtemps  (]ue  cela  dure :  il  faut 

que  la  justice  du  peuple  frappe  comme  la  foudre  ....  que 
des  qu'un  scelerat  est  denence,  nous  ayons  le  droit  de  le 
saisir  partout  ou  il  se  cache  ;  que,  conduit  devant  le  tribunal 
revolutionnaire   et  son  identite    reconnue,  il  soit  execute  li 

I'instant  sans  autre  forme  de  proces Vois  ce  qui  se  passe 

aujourd'hui :  partout  des  entraves  ii  la  justice  :  les  plus  beaux 
decrets  de  la  Convention  restent  sans  execution.  Chacun 
pent  impuuement  derober  les  criminels  au  glaive  de  la  loi  : 
en  prend-on  un  la  main  dans  le  sac,  il  faut  des  mois  pour 
instruire  le  proces  ;  pendant  ce  temps  les  mauvaises  doctrines 
se  propagent,  le  mal  fait  des  progres ;  enfin  on  arrive  au 
Tribunal  :  nouvelles  lenteurs,  nouvelles  entraves ;  il  faut  des 
temoins,  il  faut  entendre  un  defenseur 

Camille. — Le  droit  de  la  defense  est  un  droit  sacre. 

Robespierre. — Le  salut  dii  peuple  est  un  droit  plus  sacre 
encore  {snnimant  par  degres).  Voyez  ce  qui  est  arrive  au  juge- 
ment  de  ces  miserables  Girondins  ;  ils  etaient  assez  criminels 
ceux  la,  je  suppose,  et  personne  ici  sans  doute  ne  voudrait 
les  defendre.  Kh  bien  !  si  Fouquier  n'avait  declare  que  le 
Tribunal  etait  sufiSsamment  eclaire,  s'il  n'avait  clos  le  debat 
en  vertu  du  dccret  que  j'ai  fait  rendre  et  que  Camille  a  des- 
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serpent  wliich  you  do  not  crush  beneath  your  foot  raises  its 
head  on  the  morrow  and  bites  you. 

Camille. — But  didst  thou  not  but  just  now  speak  in  the 
same  tones  at  the  Jacobins.  Thy  speech  was  all  beaming 
with  philanthropy,  humanity,  pity. 

Robespierre. — Thou  hast  ill  understood  Robespierre.  Yes, 
indeed,  humanity,  pity  for  this  ill-fated  people  who  are 
oppressed  5  but  hatred,  implacable  hatred,  for  their  oppressors. 
Enough,  thou  art  warned,  thou  knowest  the  proverb  ;  compel 
me  not  to  remind  thee  of  it  another  time,  for  it  would  be  the 

last But  we  are  here  to  attend  to  the  business  of  the 

Republic,  and  not  for  our  private  disagreements.  Barrtre,  is 
thy  report  on  the  new  law  ready  yet  ? 

Barrcrc. — To-morrow,  I  shall  read  it  to  the  Convention, 
and  the  law  will  be  passed,  I  hope,  there  and  then. 

Robespierre. — We  shall  then  at  last  be  able  to  breathe  in 
peace ;  the  royalists  will  learn  to  tremble,  and  the  patriots 
will  feel  secure.  Too  long  has  this  evil  lasted.  The  people's 
justice  must  smite  like  the  thunderbolt  ....  as  soon  as 
any  villain  is  impeached,  we  must  have  the  right  to  seize  him, 
wherever  he  be  hidden,  and,  led  before  the  revolutionary 
tribunal,  and  his  identity  once  acknowledged,  he  must  be 
instantly  executed,  without  any  trial.  Think  of  what  is  going 
on  now-a-days  !  Everywhere  hindrances  to  the  prosecution  of 
justice.  The  grandest  decrees  of  the  Convention  remain 
unexecuted.  Anyone  can,  with  impunity,  withdraw  criminals 
from  the  arm  of  the  law.  Is  any  villain  caught  playing 
traitor,  it  takes  months  to  prosecute  him  ;  during  that  time 
evil  doctrines  grow  and  propagate,  mischief  gains  ground  ; 
at  last,  when  the  case  is  brought  before  the  court,  new 
procrastinations  ensue,  new  hindrances,  witnesses  are 
required,  the  defendant's  counsel  must  be  heard 

Camille. — The  right  of  defence  is  a  sacred  right. 

Robespierre. — The  people's  safety  is  a  still  more  sacred 
right  {warming  grndualhj).  See  what  happened  at  the  trial 
of  those  despicable  Girondists.  They  were  guilty  enough,  ] 
think,  and  no  one  here,  I  presume,  would  undertake  to 
defend  them.  Well,  if  Fouquier  had  not  declared  that  the 
court  was  sufficiently  enlightened,  if  he  had  not  closed  the 
debates  by  virtue  of  the  decree  that  I  got  issued,  and  to  which 
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approuve,  peut  etre  Vergniaud  parlerait  encore,  et  Dieu 
salt  oil  ce  verbiage  nous  aurait  menes !  .  .  .  .  Non,  il  est 
temps  que  cela  finisse.    Est-ce  li  de  la  justice  republicaine  ? 

C'est  de  I'ancien  regime,  voih\   tout Est-ce   h\   un 

gouvernement  patriotique  ?  C'est  la  plus  stupide  anarchic. 
Avons  nous  mis  la  Terreur  a  I'ordre  du  jour,  oui  ou  non  ? 
Eh  bien  !  il  faut  etre  consequent,  il  faut  executer  ce  que  Ton 
a  decrete  ;  il  faut  vouloir  ce  que  Ton  veut.  Aurons  nous 
institue  des  tribunaux  revolutionnaires,  nomme  des  accus- 
ateurs  publics,  aurons  nous  assume  une  telle  responsabilite 
sur  nos  tetes,  aurons  nous  souleve  de  telles  antipathies  contre 
nos  personnes,  pour  venir  nous  heurter  aux  arguties  de  la 
basoche,  pour  servir  de  plastron  aux  subtilites  de  Cujas  et 
Bartole  ?     Ce  serait  une  lachete,  et  pour  ma  part  je  ne  le 

souffrirai    pas Ce  n'est  pas  moi  qui  ai  dit  le  mot  5 

"  II  n'y  a  que  les  morts  qui  ne  reviennent  pas."  Barrere 
a  pose  la  maxime,  je  ne  fais  qu'en  tirer  les  consequences. 

Camille.—  W  faut  convenir  au  moins,  que  Robespierre  est 
un  terrible  logicien ! 

Robespierre. — Point  de  plaisanteries,  je  ne  les  aime  pas. 
....  Est-on  cruel  pour  vouloir  I'execution  des  lois  ?  Je 
ne  demande  pas  autre  chose,  je  veux  que  ce  que  nous  avons 

decrete  soit  accompli Oii  sont  tons  ces  hommes  du 

31  Mai,  si  audacieux  quand  il  s'agissait  de  nous  insulter,  si 
laches  quand  leurs  intrigues  ont  ete  devoilees  ? 

CamiUe. — Trente  et  un  deji  sont  morts  sur  I'echafaud. 

Robespierre. — Oui.mais  les  plus  scelerats,les  plus  dangereux 

se  sont derobesau  juste  chatimentqu'ilsavaientmerite 

Barbaroux,  Lanjuinais,  Louvet,  Doulcet,  et  vingt  autres  encore 
qui  m'avaient  personnellement  provoque,  sont  parvenus  a 
s'echapperj  ou  sont-ils  blottis?  ....  II  faut  que  le  voile 
soit  leve  enfin. 

Barrere. — Barbaroux  a  ete  decouvert  a  Bordeaux,  on  I'a 
a  I'instant  dirige  sur  Paris. 

Robespierre. — Et  ce  gueux  de  Lanjuinais  ? 
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Caniille  objected,  doubtless  Vergniaud  would  be  talking 
still,  and  heaven  knows  what  all  this  twaddle  would  have 
brought  us  to.  No,  we  have  had  enough  of  the  thing.  Is 
that  what  you  call  Republican  justice  ?  It  is  the  ancien  liegime, 
no  more  nor  less.  Is  that  patriotic  government  ?  Have 
we,  or  have  we  not,  made  Terror  the  order  of  the  day  ?  Well, 
we  must  be  consistent,  and  carry  out  what  has  been  decreed  ; 
and  mean  what  we  intend.  Are  we  to  have  instituted 
revolutionary  courts  of  justice  and  appointed  public  accusers, 
taken  upon  our  own  heads  such  responsibilities,  stirred  up 
such  antipathies  against  our  own  selves,  just  to  go  and  run 
foul  of  a  lot  of  old  professional  technicalities,  to  act  as  a 
butt  to  the  subtleties  of  bygone  legal  authorities  ?  It  would 
be  cowardice,  and,  for  my  part,  I  will  not  admit  of  it.  Here 
is  an  expression  of  which  I  am  not  the  inventor :  "  'Tis 
only  the  dead  who  never  return."*  Barrere  laid  down  the 
principle,  I  merely  draw  the  consequences. 

Camille. — Well,  we  must  allow  at  all  events  that  Robes- 
pierre is  a  fearful  logician  ! 

Robespierre. — Spare  your  jokes.  I  do  not  like  them.  Is 
it  cruel  to  wish  for  the  execution  of  the  laws  ?  That  is  all  I 
require.     I  want  what  we  have  decreed  to  be  carried  into 

execution Where   are   the    men   of   the   31st    May, 

so  bold  in  insulting  us,  so  base  when  their  desires  were 
detected. 

Camille. — Thirty-one  have  perished  on  the  scaffold. 

Robespierre. — Yes,  but  the  worst  and  most  dangerous 
amongst  them  have  escaped  the  just  reward  of  their  wicked- 
ness  Barbaroux,  Lanjuinais,  Louvet,  Doulcet,t  and 

twenty  others,  who  had  provoked  me  personally,  have  managed 
to  get  away.  Where  have  they  hid  themselves  ?  .  .  .  . 
The  curtain  which  covers  them  must  be  lifted  at  last. 

Barrere. — Barbaroux  has  been  discovered  at  Bordeaux, 
and  has  been  forthwith  forwarded  back  to  Paris. 

Robespierre. — And  that  beggar,  Lanjuinais  ? 


*  "  There  are  only  the  dead  who  never  return,"  contains  a  jeu  dc 
mots,  because  nviennent  is  used  for  the  coming  back  as  a  ghost,  tin 
revenant,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  said  that  Ics  marts  nviennent. 

f  Doulcet  de  Pontecoulant,  the  very  man  who  was  listening  to 
them. 
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Barrerc.—On  ignore  encore  sa  retraite. 

Robesbierre. — Et  moi  je  la  connais ;  il  est  cache  h.  Rennes 
dans  sa  propre  maison  ;  un  bon  patriote  I'a  denonce. 

Barrere. — Le  procureur  syndic  a  fait  plusieurs  visites 
domiciliaires  et  n'a  rien  decouvert. 

Robespierre. —  Cest  un  imbecile  ou  un  traitre,  il  faut 
Tenvoyer  il  Fouquier. 

Barrere. — Durosnel  est  un  bon  patriote;  je  rejwnds  de 
lui, 

Robespierre. — Eh   bien  !    il  en   fera   un  jure   du   Tribunal 

Rt-volutionnaire ;    s'il  n'est  bon  qu'i  cela.     Mais  qu'on  me 

place  a  Rennes  un  homme  sur  lequel  on  puisse  compter  ;  il 

faut  qu'on   sache    qu'on    ne    s'attaque   pas   impunement    a 

,  Robespierre. 

Barrere. — J'en  parlerai  au  comite, 

Robespierre. — Et  l^ouvet  ?  et  Doulcet  ? 

Barrere. — Louvet  est  dans  la  Vendee  j  quant  i  Doulcet  on 
n'a  pas  de  ses  nouvelles. 

Robespierre. —  Doulcet  est  du  Calvados,  c'est  un  departe- 
ment  nial  pensant,  c'est  h\  que  Barbaroux  et  les  autres 
s'etaient  refugies ;  c'est  de  la  que  nous  sont  venus  Puysaye 
et  Charlotte  Corday  ;  Doulcet  doit  y  etre  cache  :  sa  famille 
habite  le  departement,  il  faut  le  faire  chercher,  multiplier  les 
visites  domiciliaires  ;  si  on  ne  le  trouve  pas,  s'assurer  du  pere, 
il  servira  d'otage  pour  le  fils ;  la  nouvelle  loi  nous  en  donne 
le  droit.  .  .  . 

Cnmille. — Mais  c'est  une  loi  monstrueusc  qu'une  pareille 
loi! 

Robespierre. — Toujours  des  exagerations.  .  .  .  ,  .  Ecoute, 
Camille,  ton  pere  a  etc  laboureur.  Eh  bien  !  I'as-tu  vu 
ensemencer  un  champ  avant  d'en  avoir  profondement  retourne 
le  sol,  avant  d'en  avoir  arrache  toute  I'ivraie  et  les  mauvaises 
herbes  ?  .  .  L'arbre  de  la  liberte  ne  prosperera  sur  le  sol  de  la 
France  que  lorsque  le  sang  de  tous  les  aristocrates  en  aura 
feconde  les  racines. 

Camille. — Et  songes-tu  ^  toutes  les  haines  ^  toutes  les 
vengeances,  que  dis-je  ?  ;\  toute  I'horreur  que  soulevera 
contre  toi  un  pareil  systeme  ? 
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Barrcre. — "Well,  his  hiding-place  has  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered. 

Robespierre. — But  I  know  where  it  is.  He  is  concealed 
at  Rennes,  in  his  own  house  5  a  good  patriot  has  informed 
against  him. 

Barrere. — The  Syndical  Procurator  has  made  several 
indoor  searches  and  has  detected  nothing. 

Robespierre. — Then  he  is  a  fool  or  a  knave.  We  must 
send  him  to  Fouquier. 

Barrere. — Durosnel  is  a  good  patriot.  I  will  be  answer- 
able for  him.  * 

Robespierre. — Well,  then,  he  will  make  a  good  juryman  of 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal ;  if  that  is  all  he  is  good  for. 
But  let  me  have  some  reliable  man  stationed  at  Rennes. 
People  must  know  that  Robespierre  cannot  be  opposed  with 
impunity. 

Barrere. — I  will  speak  of  it  to  the  Committee. 

Robespierre. — And  Louvet,  where  is  he,  and  Doulcet  r 

Barrere. —  Louvet  is  in  la  Vendee;  as  to  Doulcet,  nothing 
is  known  of  him. 

Robespierre. — Doulcet  belongs  to  Calvados.  It  is  an  ill- 
disposed  department ;  it  was  there  that  Barbaroux  and  the 
others  took  refuge,  and  from  there  that  Puysaye  and  Charlotte 
Corday  came.  Doulcet  must  be  hidden  there  somewhere  ;  his 
family  lives  in  that  department.  We  must  have  him  looked 
for ;  we  must  search  house  after  house  ;  and  if  he  is  not 
discovered,  we  must  secure  his  father,  who  will  act  as  a 
hostage  for  the  son.  The  new  law  entitles  us  to  take 
that  measure  .... 

Camil/e. — But  such  a  law  as  that  is  a  monstrosity  ! 

Robespierre.  —  None  of  your  exaggerated  expressions. 
Hark  ye,  Camille,  your  father  was  a  ploughman.  Well,  did 
you  ever  see  him  sow  a  held  before  he  had  turned  over  a 
good  depth  of  soil,  and  rooted  out  the  tares  and  weeds  ?  The 
tree  of  liberty  will  never  prosper  on  the  soil  of  France  till  the 
blood  of  all  the  aristocrats  has  manured  its  roots, 

Camille. — And  have  you  lost  sight  of  all  the  hatred,  all 
the  vengeance,  aye,  all  the  horror,  which  such  a  system 
will  arouse  against  you  ? 
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Robespierre. — Eh !  que  m'importe  k  moi  ?  Je  leur  repon- 
drai  comme  Scipion  :  "  J  'ai  sauve  la  patrie,  montons  au 
Capitole  et  rendons  grace  aux  Dieux  ! " 

Barrere. — Robespierre,  que  tu  es  beau  en  ce  moment !  tes 
yeux  lancent  des  eclairs,  ta  tete  est  comme  celle  de  Meduse  ; 
tu  me  fais  peur  a  moi-meme.  .  •  .  Ah  !  c'est  i  tes  ennemis 
a  trembler,  leur  derniere  heure  a  sonne  !  (/ci  la  conversation 
fat  interrompue  ;  un  prote  de  Vimprimerie  entra  dans  la  chamlre 
tenant  a  la  main  line  feuille  d' impression  nouvellement  sortie  de 
la  presse.) 

Robespierre. — Ah !  c'est  mon  epreuve  ;  j'ai  voulu  corriger 
moi-meme  ces  fautes  qui  s'echappent  toujours  il  une  impro- 
visation rapide. 

Barrere. — On  sait  combien  tu  tiens  i  ce  que  ton  style  soit 
correct  et  chatie,  tu  en  prends  soin  comme  de  ta  personne. 

Robespierre. — C'est  un  devoir  qu'impose  le  respect  qu'on 
se  doit  a  soi-meme  et  au  public ;  on  peut  etre  bon  patriote 
sans  ressembler  a  Marat  ou  a  Hebert.     I.e  peuple  m'en  sait 

Barrere. — Robespierre  est  la  sagesse  faite  homme,  il  ne 
fait  rien  sans  motif, 

Robespierre. — II  n'y  a  que  les  fous  qui  agissent  autrement, 
a  propos  de  cela,  Barrere,  j'ai  une  question  ii  te  faire.  Es-tu 
bien  siir  de  la  ma i son  dans  laquelle  nous  sommes  ?  .  .  . 

Barrere. — La  citoyenne  L est  une  femme  d'esprit,  de 

sens,  tres  aimabled'ailleurs,  et  excellente  patriote,  j'en  repon- 
drais  sur  ma  tete.  .  .  ,  Mais  pourquoi  me  fais-tu  cette 
question  ? 

Robespierre. — Et  venant  ici,  j'y  ai  plusieurs  fois  rencontre 
Dumont  (du  Calvados)  qu'y  vient-il  faire. 

Barrere. — Mais  ce  que  nous  y  faisons  nous  mcmes,  peut- 
etre  vient-il  faire  la  cour  A  la  maitresse  de  la  maison,  elle  en 
vaut  bien  la  peine. 

Robespierre. — Un  homme  serieux  ne  s'occupe  pas  de 
pareilles  niaiseries. 

Barrere. — Hercule  a  bien  file  aux  pieds  d'Omphale. 

Robespierre. — Garde  pour  la  Convention  ou  les  Jacobins 
ton  style  anacreontique.  .  .  .  Reponds  moi  serieusement 
comme  je  te  parle. 
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Robespierre. — What  matters  that  to  me  ?  I  will  answer 
them  as  Scipio :  "  I  have  saved  the  country,  let  us  go  up  to 
the  Capitol  and  return  thanks  to  the  gods." 

Barrere. — How  grand  you  are,  Robespierre,  like  that! 
Your  eyes  flash  like  lightning,  your  head  is  like  the  Medusa's  ; 
you  frighten  even  me.  Now  let  your  enemies  tremble  ;  their 
last  hour  has  struck  !  {Here  the  conversation  u'as  interrupted. 
One  of  the  printers  came  in  ivith  afresh  sheet  ^rom  the  press.) 


Rolespierre. — Ah  !  that  is  my  proof.  I  wished  to  correct 
myself  those  faults  which  always  escape  from  the  haste  of 
impromptu  speaking. 

Barrere. — It  is  known  how  anxious  you  are  for  your 
style  to  be  correct  and  chastened.  You  are  as  careful  over 
it  as  you  are  with  your  person. 

Robespierre. — 'Tis  a  duty  imposed  by  the  respect  one  owes 
to  oneself  and  to  the  public.  One  may  be  a  good  patriot 
without  resembling  Marat  or  Hebert.  The  people  thank  me 
for  it. 

Barrere. — Robespierre  is  wisdom  personified ;  he  does 
nothing  without  a  motive. 

Robespierre. — A  man  must  be  insane  to  do  otherwise,  and 
on  that  point,  Barrere,  I  have  a  question  to  put  to  you.  .  .  . 
Do  you  feel  quite  safe  about  this  house  in  which  we  are 
here  ? 

Barrere. — Citizen  L is  a  sensible  woman,  clever  and 

kind,  and,  moreover,  a  first-rate  patriot.  I  would  stake  my 
head  on  her  trustworthiness.     But  why  that  question  ? 

Robespierre. — On  coming  here,  I  have  frequently  met 
Dumont,  the  Member  for  Calvados.  What  does  he  come 
here  for  ? 

Barrere. — Just  for  what  we  do,  I  suppose.  Maybe  he  is 
sweet  upon  the  lady  of  the  house.     She  is  well  worth  it. 

Robespierre. — A  serious  man  does  not  attend  to  such 
foolery. 

Barrere. — Hercules  span  at  Omphale's  feet. 

Robespierre. — Keep  your  anacreontics  for  the  Convention, 
or  the  Jacobins.     Answer  me  seriously,  as  I  speak  to  you. 
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Barrere. — Diimont  est  un  crapaud  du  Marais,*  que  peux  tu 
en  craindre. 

Robespierre, — C'est  chez  lui  que  Doulcet  s'etait  d'abord 
refugie,  ils  sont  du  meme  departenient.  Dumont  doit  savoir 
oil  il  est  cache ;  j'aurai  I'oeil  sur  lui,  et  si  nies  soupcjons  sont 
fondes,  son  obscurite  ne  le  sauvera  pas.  .  .  .  Mais  relisons 
nos  discours. 

Ici  la  conversation  changea  d'objet  et  ne  roula  plus  que 
sur  la  correction  de  quelques  fautes  grammaticales  sur  les 
quelles  Robespierre  consultait  avec  beaucoup  de  deference  ses 
compagnons,  et  surtout  Camille  dans  lequel  il  semblait 
avoir  une  grande  confiance  pour  cette  sorte  de  travail;  on  se 
leva  ensuite  en  se  donant  rendez-vous  pour  le  jour  suivant 
au  Comite  de  salut  public.  On  concjoit  aisenient  I'impres- 
sion  profonde  qu'une  pareille  scene  avait  du  faire  sur  celui 
qui  s'en  etait  trouve  le  temoin  involontaire. 


32.    UNE    PRESENTATION. 

(Un  vieillard  riche  se  croyant  nialade,  afin  de  s'assurer  les 
soins  perpetuels  des  medecins  pour  ses  maux  imaginaires,  a 
resolu  de  donner  sa  fille  en  niariage  a  un  medecin.  Le 
jeune  pretendu  dont  il  fait  choix,  I'homas  Diafoirus,  qui 
vient  d'obtenir  ses  licences,  est  amene  par  son  pere,  Mon- 
sieur Diafoirus,  pour  ctre  presente  au  malade  et  li  sa  famille. 
Angelique,  qu'on  le  sache  bien,  a  deja  donne  son  coeur  a  un 
jeune  homme  charmant  nomme  Cleante,  actuellement  en 
scene,  deguisc  comme  niaitre  de  musique.) 

PERSONNAGES. 

Argan,  malade ;  Monsieur  Diafoirus,  mnlecin ;  Thomas 
Diafoirus,  son  Jils  ;  Angelique,Jille  d' Argan  ;  Toiriette,  servante 

*  Le  Marais  ou  la  Plaine  etait  en  1793  la  partie  la  moins  elevee 
de  la  salle  de  la  Convention  ou  siegeaient  les  membres  du  parti 
modere.  La  faction  demagogique  occupait  la  partie  la  plus  elevee 
designee  sous  le  nom  de  la  montagne. 
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Barrere. — Dumont  is  a  toad  of  the  Marshes.*  What 
need  you  fear  from  him  ? 

Robespierre. — It  was  in  his  house  that  Doulcet  first  took 
refuge.  They  are  from  the  same  department.  Dumont 
ought  to  know  where  he  is  in  hiding.  I  will  keep  my  eye 
upon  him,  and  if  my  suspicions  are  not  unfounded,  his 
keeping  in  the  dark  will  not  save  him.  But  let  us  read  our 
speeches  again.  .  ,  . 

Here  the  conversation  altered  its  object,  and  turned  upon 
the  correcting  of  a  few  grammatical  faults,  on  which  Robes- 
pierre most  deferentially  consulted  his  two  companions, 
especially  Camille,  in  whom  he  seemed  to  have  great  con- 
fidence for  this  kind  of  work.  They  then  broke  up  the 
meeting,  making  appointments  for  the  next  day  at  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  Room. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  deep  impression  which  such  a 
scene  must  have  produced  upon  him  who  was  the  involuntary 
witness  to  it.  We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  Mon- 
sieur de  Pontecoulant  was  able  to  escape  into  Switzerland 
before  these  wretches  could  sret  at  him. 


32.    W    INTRODUCTION. 

A  RICH  invalid,  Argan,  without  much  the  matter  with 
him,  in  order  to  secure  the  perpetual  attendance  of  doctors 
to  his  imaginary  sufferings,  has  determined  to  give  his 
daughter  Angelica  in  marriage  to  a  physician.  The  youth- 
ful intended,  sel&cted  by  him,  Thomas  Diafoirus,  who  has 
just  got  his  medical  diploma,  is  brought  by  his  father, 
Dr.  Diafoirus,  to  be  introduced  to  the  invalid  and  his  family. 
Angelica,  be  it  known,  has  a  previous  attachment,  Cleante, 
a  nice  young  gentleman,  present  in  the  room  disguised  as  a 
music- master. 

CHARACTERS. 

Argan,  the  invalid ;  Dr.  Diafoirus,  a  physician  {who  might 
he  called  Dr.  Per/ivei-i/s)  ;  Thomas  Diafoirus,  his  son  ;  Angelica, 

*  The  Marais  (Marsh),  or  la  Plaine  was  the  name  given  to 
the  floor  of  the  Hall  of  the  Convention  Nationale  where  the 
moderate  party  sat ;  the  left,  on  which  there  were  some  raised  seats, 
occupied  by  the  demagogical  faction,  was  named.  La  Montagne. 

I-; 
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espiegle  el  privilt'gie'e ;   Cleante,  amour eiix  d' Avgelique,  deguisd 
en  vuiitre  de  miisitjuv. 

Anru/i  (assis  dans  son  faiiti'it'il,  ll've  la  main  a  sun  hmnet, 
sans  rater). — Monsieur  Purgon,  monsieur,  m'a  dc'fencla  de 
decouvrir  ma  tcte.  Vous  ctes  dii  metier ;  vous  savez  les 
consequences. 

Monsieur  Diajhirus. — Nous  sommes  dans  toutes  nos 
visites  pour  porter  secours  aux  malades,  et  non  pour  leur 
porter  de  Tincommoditi'. 

Argan  et  Monsieur  Diajhirus,  parlent  en  menie  temps. 

Argan. — Je  recjois,  monsieur. 

Monsieur  Diafoirus. —'Nons  venons  ici,  monsieur, 

Argan. — Avec  beaucoup  de  joie, 

Monsieur  Diafoirus. — Mon  fils  Thomas  et  moi, 

Argan. — L'honneur  que  vous  me  faites, 

Monsieur  Diajhirus. — Vous  temoigner,  monsieur, 

Argan. — Et  j'aurais  souhaite 

Monsieur  Diajhirus. — Le  ravissement  ou  nous  sommes, 

Argan. — De  pouvoir  aller  chez  vous, 

Monsieur  Diajhirus. — De  la  grace  que  vous  nous  faites, 

Argan. — Pour  vous  en  assurer. 

Monsieur  Diafoirus. — De  vouloir  bien  nous  recevoir 

Argan. — Mais  vous  savez,  monsieur, 

Alonsieur  Diafoirus. — Dans  l'honneur,  monsieui-, 

Argan. — Ce  (]ue  c'est  qu'un  pauvre  malade, 

Alonsieur  Diafoirus. — De  votre  alliance, 

Argan. — Qui  ne  peut  faire  autre  chose     . 

Monsieur  Diafoirus. — Et  vous  assurer, 

Argan. — Que  tie  vous  dire  ici, 

Monsieur  Diajhirus. — Que.'dans  les  choses  (]ui  dependront 
de  notre  metier, 

Araan. — Qu'il  cherchera  toutes  les  occasions  .  .  . 

Monsieur  Diajhirus. — De  meme  <|u'en  toute  autre, 

Argan. — De  vous  faire  connaitre,  monsieur. 

Monsieur  Diajhirus. — Nous  serons  toxajours  |)rtts,  mon- 
sieur, 

Argan. —  Qu'il  est  tout  a  votre  service 

Monsieur  Diajhirus. — A  vous  temoigner  notre  zele.  (a 
son  f  Is.)     Allons,  Thomas,  avancez,  Faites  vos  compliments. 
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invaUcVs    daughter;    To'mette,   her    maid,   a  saucy   but 

ivileged  servant ;   Clean te,  Angelica's  lover,  disguised  as  a 

usic-master. 

Argan  (seated  in  an  invalid's  chair,  raising  his  hand  to  his 
night-cap  without  removing  it). — Dr.  Purgo,  my  physician, 
sir,  has  forbidden  me  to  uncover  my  head.  You  are  in  the 
profession,  and  thus  aware  of  the  consequences. 

Dr.  Diafoirus. — In  all  our  visits  we  propose  to  assist  our 
patients,  and  not  to  inconvenience  them. 

Argan  and  Dr.  Diafoirus  loth  speaking  at  once. 
Argan. — I  receive,  sir, 
Dr.  Diafoirus. — We  come  here,  sir, 
Argan. — Most  gladly, 
Dr.  Diafoirus. — My  son,  Thomas,  and  I, 
Argan. — The  honour  you  do  me. 
Dr.  Diafoirus. — -To  assure  you,  sir, 
Argan. — And  I  should  have  wished 
Dr.  Diafoirus. — Of  our  delight 
Argan. — To  have  been  able  to  call  upon  you, 
Dr.  Diafoirus. — At  the  favour  you  do  us 
Argan. — To  assure  you  of  it. 
Dr.  Diafoirus. — In  consenting  to  receive  us 
Argan. — But  you  know,  sir. 
Dr.  Diafoirus. — Into  the  honour 
Argan. — What  a  poor  invalid  is, 
Dr.  Diafoirus. — Of  your  alliance, 
Argan. — Who  can  do  no  more 
Dr.  Diafoirus. — And  assure  you 
Argan. — Than  tell  you  here 
Dr.  Diafoirus. — That  in  what  concerns  our  profession, 

Argan. — That  he  will  seek  every  opportunity 
Dr.  Diafoirus. — As  well  as  in  everything  else, 
Argan.—  Of  proving  to  you,  sir, 
Dr.  Diafoirus. —  V/e  shall  always  be  ready,  sir, 

Argan. —  That  he  is  quite  at  your  service. 
Dr.  Diafoirus). — To  testify  to  you  our  zeal.     {To  his  son.) 
Come,  Thomas,  advance  and  pay  your  comoliments. 

•5  * 
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Thomas  Diqfoirus. — N'est-ce  pas  par  le  pere  qu'il  oon- 
vient  commencer  ? 

Monsieu r  Diqfoirus. — O a i . 

Tliomas  Diqfoirus. — Monsieur,  je  viens  saluer,  reconnaitre, 
cherir  et  reverer  en  vous  un  second  pere,  ma  is  un  second 
pere  auquel  j'ose  dire  que  je  me  trouve  plus  redevable  qu'au 
premier.  Le  premier  m'a  engendre,  mais  aous  m'avez 
choisi ;  il  m'a  rerju  par  necessite,  mais  vous  m'avez  acceptc 
par  grace.  Ce  que  je  tiens  de  lui  est  un  ouvrage  de  son 
corps,  mais  ce  que  je  tiens  de  vous  est  un  ouvrage  de  votre 
\  olonte  :  et  d'autant  plus  que  les  facultes  spirituelles  sont 
au-dessus  des  corporelles,  d'autant  plus  je  vous  dois,  et 
d'autant  plus  je  tiens  precieuse  cette  future  filiation,  dont  je 
viens  aujourd'hui  vous  rendre,  par  avance,  les  tr^s-humbles  et 
tres-respectueux  hommages. 

Toinette. — Vivent  les  colleges  d'ou  Ton  sort  si  habile 
homme  ! 

Thomas  Diafoirus  (a  Monsieur  Diqfoirus). — Cela  a-t-il  bien 
etc,  mon  pere  ? 

Monsieur  Diafoirus. —  Optime. 

Argan  («  AngvUquc). — Allons,  saluez  monsieur. 


Thomas  Diafoirus  («  M.  Diqfoirus). — Baiserai-je? 

Monsieur  Diafoirus. — Oui,  oui. 

Thomas  Diafoirus  (a  Angi'li(/ue). — Madame,  c'est  avec 
justice  que  le  ciel  vous  a  concede  le  nom  de  belle-mere,* 
puisque  Ton  .  .  . 

Argan  {a  Thomas  Diafoirus). —  Ce  nest  pas  ma  femnie, 
c'est  ma  fille  a  (]ui  vous  parlez. 

Thomas  Diafoirus. — Ou  done  est-elle  ? 

Argan. — Elle  va  venir. 

Thomas  Diafoirus. — Attendrai-je,  mon  pere,  qu'ellc  soit 
venue  ? 

Monsieur   Diafoirus. — Faites    toujours    le    compliment   a' 
mademoiselle. 

Thomas  Diafoirus. — Mademoiselle,  ne  plus  ne  moins  que 

*  Double  entente  perdue  pour  la  langue  anglaise 
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Thomas  Diqfoirus. — Is  it  by  the  father  I  must  begin  r 

Dr.  Diqfoirus. — Yes. 

Thomas  Diafoirus. — Sir,  I  come  to  saUite,  acknowledge, 
and  revere  in  you  a  second  father ;  but  a  second  father,  to 
whom,  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  I  feel  more  indebted  than 
to  the  first.  The  lirst  gave  me  birth,  but  you  have  selected 
me  j  he  received  me  unavoidably,  you  accepted  me  by  favour. 
What  I  derive  from  him  is  the  work  of  his  body,  but  from 
you  I  hold  the  work  of  your  own  will ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the 
spiritual  faculties  are  superior  to  the  corporeal,  by  so  much 
the  more  do  I  owe  to  you,  and  hold  all  the  more  precious 
this  future  sonship,  for  which  I  have  come  to  offer,  in  anti- 
cipation, my  very  humble,  very  grateful,  and  very  respectful 
obeisances. 

Toinette. — Now,  there  !  1  do  like  the  gentlemen  as  goes 
to  college  and  learns  to  be  so  clever. 

Thomas  Diqfoirus. — Was  that  done  properly,  father  ? 

Dr.  Diafoirus. — Optime. 

Argan  [to  Angelica). — Come,  pay  your  respects  to  the 
gentleman,  and  curtesy  as  you  should  do. 

Angelica  steps  forward  and  curtsies. 

Thomas  Diqfoirus. — Shall  I  kiss  ? 

Dr.  Diafoirus. — Yes,  yes. 

Thomas  Diafoirus. — Madam,  it  is  justly  that  heaven  has 
granted  you  the  name  of  mother-in-law,*  since  .  .  . 

Argan  (to  Thotnas). — But  that  is  not  my  wife,  it  is  my 
daughter  you  are  talking  to. 

Thomas  Diafoirus. — Where,  then,  is  she  ? 

Argan. — She  is  coming  presently. 

Thomas  Diafoirus. — Shall  I  wait,  father,  till  she  be  come  ? 

Dr.  Diafoirus. —  No;  go  on  with  your  comjiHments  to  the 
young  lady  at  once. 

Thomas  Diafoirus  (to  Angelica). — Lady,  no  more  nor  less 

*  Point  lost  in  English.  Belle-mere — mother-in-law  and  step- 
mother, meaning  beautiful  mother  as  well. 
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la  statue  de  Memnon  rendait  un  son  harmonieux  lorsqu'elle 
venait  k  etre  eclairee  des  rayons  du  soleil,  tout  de  meme  me 
sens-je  anime  d'un  doux  transport  i  I'approche  du  soleil  de 
vos  beautes ;  et,  comme  les  naturalistes  remarquent  que  la 
fleur  nommee  heliotrope  tourne  toujours  sans  cesse  vers  cet 
astre  du  jour,  aussi  mon  coeur  dores-en-avant  tournera-t-il 
toujours  vers  les  astres  resplendissants  de  vos  yeux  adorables, 
ainsi  que  vers  son  pole  unique.  Souffrez  done,  mademoiselle, 
que  j'appende  aujourd'hui  a  I'autel  de  vos  charmes  I'offrande 
de  ce  ccBur  qui  ne  respire  et  n'ambitionne  autre  gloire  que 
d'etre  toute  sa  vie,  mademoiselle,  votre  tres-humble,  tres- 
obeissant,  et  tres-fidele  serviteur  et  mari. 

Toinette. — Voili  ce  que  c'est  que  d'etudier  !  on  apprend  i 
dire  de  belles  choses. 

Argan  (a  Cleante.) — He  !  que  dites-vous  de  cela  ? 

Clcante. — Que  monsieur  fait  merveilles,  et  (jue,  s'il  est 
aussi  bon  medecin  qu'il  est  bon  orateur,  il  y  aura  plaisir  a 
etre  de  ses  malades. 

Toinette. — Assurement.  Ce  sera  quelque  chose  d'admi- 
rable,  s'il  fait  d'aussi  belles  cures  qu'il  fait  de  beaux 
discours. 

Argan. — Allons,  vite,  ma  chaise,  et  des  sieges  a  tout  le 
monde.  {Des  laquais  donnent  des  sieges.)  Mettez-vous  la, 
ma  fiUe.  (a  M.  Diafoirus.)  Vous  voyez,  monsieur,  que 
tout  le  monde  admire  monsieur  votJe  fils ;  et  je  vous  trouve 
bien  heureux  de  vous  voir  un  gar^on  comme  cela. 

Monsieur  Diajoirus. — Monsieur,  ce  n'est  pas  parce  que  je  suis 
son  pere  ;  mais  je  puis  dire  que  j'ai  sujet  d'etre  content  de  lui, 
et  que  tons  ceux  qui  le  voient  en  parlent  comme  d'un  gartjon 
qui  n'a  point  de  mechancete.  Je  ne  dirai  pas  qu'il  ait  jamais 
ete  bien  eveille  mais  il  s'est  toujours  montre  traAailleur  et 
applique,  et  dans  I'etude  de  la  medecine,  que  j'ai  voulu  lui  voir 
suivre,  il  s'est  toujours  attache  aveuglement  aux  principes  des 
anciens,  et  ne  s'est  jamais  laisse  prendre  aux  idces  biscornues 
de  nos  novateurs  moderues,  aux  pretcndues  decouvertes  de 
notre  siecle  touchant  la  circulation  du  sang,  et  autres  opinions 
de  raeme  farine. 

Thomas  Diafoirus  {tirant  de  sa  pnc/ie  une  grande  these 
roulee,  qiiilpresentea  Angelique). — J'ai  contre  les  circulateurs 
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than  the  statue  of  Memnon  gave  forth  harmonious  sounds, 
when  struck  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  just  so  do  I  feel  warmly 
animated  at  the  appearing  of  the  sunshine  of  your  charms  ; 
and  as  naturalists  have  remarked  that  the  flower  called 
heliotrope  turns  incessantly  towards  the  orb  of  light,  in  the 
same  way  will  my  heart  ever  turn  henceforth  towards  the 
resplendant  lustre  of  your  wondrous  orbs  as  towards  their 
only  pole-star.  Allow  me,  then,  fair  lady,  to  append  to  the 
altar  of  your  beauty  the  offering  of  this  heart,  which  ardently 
aspires  to  no  other  glory  than  that  of  being,  all  its  life,  lady, 
your  very  humble,  very  submissive,  and  very  faithful  servant 
and  husband. 

Toinette. — See  what  comes  of  studying,  and  what  tine 
speeches  those  scholars  learn  to  make. 

Argan  (to  Clean te). — Ah,  ah  !  what  do  you  say  to  that 
now? 

Cleante. — That  the  gentleman  does  wonders ;  and,  cer- 
tainly, if  he  is  as  good  a  doctor  as  he  is  a  speaker,  it  will  be 
a  treat  to  be  his  patient. 

Toinette. — Ah,  that's  certain  sure.  It  will  be  something 
wonderful  if  he  makes  as  good  cures  as  he  does  line 
speeches. 

Argan  (to  the  servants), —  Now,  come,  wait  on  us;  bring 
up  my  chair,  and  seats  for  all.  (Servants  bring  seals.)  Sit 
you  there,  daughter.  (To  Dr.  Diqfoiriis.)  You  see,  sir, 
that  every  one  admires  your  son,  and  I  consider  you  very 
fortunate  to  be  father  to  such  a  young  man. 

Dr.  Diafoirus. — Sir,  it  is  not  because  I  am  his  father,  but 
I  may  say  that  I  have  every  reason  to  be  pleased  with  him, 
and  that  all  who  see  him  speak  of  him  as  a  lad  free  from 
guile  and  wickedness.  I  cannot  say  that  he  has  ever  been  a 
very  sharp  boy,  but  he  is,  and  always  was,  ])lodding  and 
steady,  and  in  his  medical  studies,  which  I  have  made  it  my 
desire  that  he  should  pursue,  he  has  always  adhered  faith- 
fully to  the  principles  of  the  ancients,  and  has  never  let 
himself  be  taken  up  with  the  new-fangled  notions  of  our 
modern  innovators,  or  given  his  mind  to  the  so-called  dis- 
coveries about  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and^  such-like 
rubbish. 

Thomas  Diafoirus  (drawing  from  his  /mcket  a  large  scroll 
of  pa})er,   and  presenting   it   to   Avgelica). — I    have   herein 
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soutenu  une  these,  (ju'avec  la  permission  {salucnit  Arga/i)  dc 
monsieur,  j'ose  presenter  a  mademoiselle,  comma  un  hom- 
mage  que  jelui  dois  des  premices  de  mon  esprit. 

Aiigclique.- — Monsieur,  c'est  pour  moi  un  meuble  inutile, 
et  je  ne  me  connais  pas  a  ces  choses-la. 

Toinelte. — Donnez,  donnez;  elle  est  toujours  bonne  a 
prendre  pour  I'image  :  cela  servira  a  jjarer  notre  chambre. 

Thomas  Diafuirus. —  (saluant  encore  Argan.)  Avec  la  per- 
mission aussi  de  monsieur,  je  vous  invite  a  venir  voir,  I'un 
de  ces  jours,  pour  vous  divertir,  la  dissection  d'une  femme, 
sur  quoije  dois  raisonner. 

Toinette. —  Le  divertissement  sera  agreable.  II  y  en  a  (jui 
donnent  la  comedie  a  leurs  maitresses  5  mais  donner  une 
dissection  est  quelque  chose  de  plus  galant. 

Monsieur  Diafoirus. — Quant  au  temperament  du  jeune 
homme,  je  puis  vous  assurer  qu'il  est  tel  en  tout  point  qu'on 
peut  le  souhaitcr. 

Argan. — N'est-ce  pas  votre  intention,  monsieur,  de  le 
pousser  a  la  cour,  et  d'y  menager  pour  lui  une  charge  de 
medecin  ? 

Monsieur  Diafoirus. — A  vous  en  parlcr  franchement,  notre 
metier  aupres  des  grands  ne  m'a  jamais  paru  agreable;  et  j'ai 
toujours  trouve  qu'il  valait  mieux  pour  nous  autres  demeurer 
au  public.  Le  public  est  commode  :  vous  n'avez  il  repondre 
de  vos  actions  a  personne;  et,  pourvu  que  Ton  suive  le 
courant  des  regies  de  I'art,  on  ne  se  met  point  en  peine  de 
tout  ce  qui  peut  arriver.  Mais  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  facheux  aupres 
des  grands,  c'est  (jue,  quand  ils  viennent  a  etre  malades,  ils 
veulent  absolument  que  leurs  medecin s  les  guerissent. 

Toinette. — Cela  est  plaisant !  et  ils  sont  bien  impertinents 
de  vouloir  que  vous  autres  messieurs  vous  les  guerissiez  ! 
Vous  n'etes  point  aupres  d'eux  pour  cela,  vous  n'y  etes  que 
pour  recevoir  vos  pensions  et  leur  ordonner  des  remedes ; 
c'est  a  eux  a  guerir,  s'ils  peuvent. 

Monsieur  Diafoirus. — Cela  est  vrai ;  on  n'est  oblige  qu'i\ 
traiter  les  gens  dans  les  formes. 

Argan. — {a  Cleante).  Monsieur,  faites  un  peu  chanter 
ma  fille  devant  la  compagnie. 

Cleante. — J'attendais  vos  ordres,  monsieur.  {Cleante 
trouve  adroitement  moyen  id  d'executer  avec  sa  pn'tendue  eleve 
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supported  an  argument  against  the  circulators,  which,  with 
your  good  leave  {/jowing  to  Argun),  I  will  offer  to  Miss 
Angelica  as  the  first  fruits  of  my  mental  endeavours. 

Angelica. — Sir,  it  is  but  a  useless  article  for  me.  I  am 
perfectly  ignorant  of  all  these  matters. 

Toinette. — Never  mind.  Let  us  have  it.  It  is  good  to 
keep  because  of  the  picture  3  it  will  do  to  stick  up  in  our 
room. 

Thomas  Diafoinis. — With  your  worthy  father's  permission, 
I  will  invite  you  to  come  one  of  these  days  and  witness,  as 
an  entertainment,  the  dissection  of  a  woman,  on  which  I  am 
to  lecture. 

Toinette. — That  will  be  a  delightful  entertainment.  There's 
some  as  offer  to  take  their  lady-loves  to  the  play,,  but  to 
offer  a  dissection  is  quite  a  novel  mode  of  gallantry. 

Dr.  Diafoinis. — Anyhow,  sir,  I  will  assert  that  as  regards 
the  lad's  constitution,  there  is  nothing  deficient. 

Argan. — Is  it  not  your  intention,  sir,  to  present  him  at 
court,  and  to  procure  him  some  medical  preferment  there  ? 

Dr.  Diufoirus. — Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  our  profession,  in 
its  dealings  with  the  great,  has  never  appeared  desirable  ;  and 
I  have  felt  that  it  is  better  to  keep  to  the  populace.  The 
populace  is  so  easy-going  3  you  need  be  answerable  to  no 
one  for  your  doings,  and  provided  the  practitioners  follow  the 
rules  of  the  art,  little  need  they  care  for  the  consequences. 
But  the  objection  to  practising  amongst  the  great  is  that, 
when  they  happen  to  be  ill,  they  want  to  insist  on  their 
doctor's  curing  them. 

Toinette. — Well !  that  is  a  pretty  thing  !  and  they  must 
be  simpletons  indeed  to  require  that  you  gentlemen  should 
cure  them  of  their  illnesses.  Why  !  that's  not  what  you  are 
meant  for.  You  only  go  to  receive  your  fees  and  prescribe 
remedies.     It  is  their  business  to  get  better  if  they  can. 

Dr.  Diafoirus. — That  is  very  true.  All  that  can  be 
required  of  a  physician  is  to  treat  people  according  to  form. 

Argan  {to  Clean te). — Pray,  sir,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to 
let  my  daughter  sing  a  little  to  the  company  ? 

Cleante.  —  I  was  only  awaiting  your  orders.  (Cleante 
contrives   to  execute  with  his  supposed  pupil  a  little  musical 
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un  petit  dialogue  en  musique,  dans  leqiiel  il  parvient  a  expri- 
mer  h  Angelique  son  amour,  l' adoration  qu^elle  lui  inspire,  et  a 
procurer  de  sa  part,  par  la  me  me  voie,  une  reponse  sympathique. 
Le  dialogue  s'anime,  devient  vif  et  prononce  an  point  que 
certaines  parties  s'e?i  ctant  fait  entendre  tres-contraires  aux 
principes  d'Argan,  ce  vicillard  Vinterrompt  brusquement  et 
renvoie  le  professeur. 

Arrive  Beline,  femme  d'Argan,  la  lelle-mcre  future  pour 
laquelie  Thomas  a  apprete  son  discours. 

Argan. — M'amour,  voila  le  fils  de  monsieur  Diafoirus. 

Thomas  Diafoirus. — Madame,  c'est  avec  justice  que  le  ciel 
vous  a  concede  le  nom  de  belle-mere,  puisque  Ton  voit  sur 
votre  visage.  .  .  . 

Beline. — Monsieur,  je  suis  ravie  d'etre  venue  ici  a  propos, 
pour  avoir  Thonneur  de  vous  voir. 

Thomas  Diafoirus. — Puisque  Ton  voit  sur  votre  visage.  .  . 
puisque  Ton  voit  sur  votre  visage.  .  .  Madame,  vous  m'avez 
interrompu  dans  le  milieu  de  la  periode,  et  cela  m'a  trouble 
la  memoire. 

Monsieur  Diafoirus. — Thomas,  reservez  cela  pour  une  autre 
fois. 

Argan. — Je  voudrais,  m'amie,  que  vous  eussiez  etc  ici 
tantot. 

Toivette. — Ah!  madame,  vous  avez  bien  perdu  de  n'avoir 
point  ete  au  second  pere,  li  la  statue  de  Memnon,  et  A  la 
fleur  nommee  heliotrope. 

Argan. — Allons,  ma  fille,  touchez  dans  la  main  de  mon- 
sieur, et  lui  donnez  votre  foi,  comme  il  votre  mari. 

Angelique. — Mon  pere.  .  . 

Argan. — Eh  bien !  mon  pere !  Qu'est-re  que  cela  veut 
dire? 

Angelique. —  De  grace,  ne  precipitez  pas  les  choses. 
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dialogue,  hi  which  he  manages  to  pour  forth  his  love  and  adora- 
tion for  Angelica,  and  to  procure  a  sympathetic  reply  through 
the  same  channel.  The  dialogue  lecomes  very  animated  and 
significant,  and  certain  portions  of  it  Icing  strongly  opposed  to 
the  principles  of  Argan,  that  old  gentleman  angrily  interrupts  it, 
and  dismisses  the  master.) 

Enter  Beline,  the  wife,  step-mother  to  Angelica,  the  future 
mother-in-law,  for  whotn  Thomas  has  prepared  a  becoming 
speech. 

Argan. — Love,  here  is  Dr.  Dlafoirus,  and  his  son. 

Thomas  Diqfoirus. — Madam,  it  is  most  rightly  that  heaven 
has  granted  you  the  name  of  belle-mere  (mother-in-law), 
since  there  is  apparent  upon  your  countenance  ... 

Beline. —  Sir,  I  am  delighted  to  have  come  in  time  to  make 
your  acquaintance. 

Thomas  Diafoirus. — Since  there  is  apparent  upon  your 
countenance  .  .  .  upon  your  countenance.  .  .  .  Madam,  I 
fear  that  in  cutting  me  short  in  the  first  part  of  the  period 
you  have  somewhat  disturbed  my  recollection. 

Dr.  Diafoirus. — Reserve  that  for  another  time.  Tommy. 

Argan. — My  love,  I  wish  that  you  had  been  here  a  little 
while  ago. 

Toinette. — Ah  !  ma'am,  you  do  not  know  what  you  have 
missed  in  not  being  here  for  ".the  second  father,"  "the 
statue  of  Memnon,"  and  "the  flower  called  heliotrope." 

Argan. — Come,  my  dear  daughter,  give  this  young  gentle- 
man your  hand,  and  promise  him  your  faith  as  to  your  future 
husband. 

Angelica. — Oh,  pray  !  my  dear  father  I 

Argan. — Well,  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Angelica. — I  beseech  you,  do  not  hurry  matters  so,  and 
give  me  time  to  reflect. 
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35.    UNE    CONSPIRATION    SOUS    t'EMPlRE. 


Le  Conite  et  la  Comtesse  des  Tournelles,  representants 
de  la  vieille  noblesse  dissidente  des  provinces  de  I'Ouest, 
attendent  cliez  eux  des  amis  convies  pour  une  affaire  politique 
secrete.  On  est  en  1 8 1  o,  au  Chateau  des  Tournelles,  pres 
de  La  Vendee.  Edouard  de  Nangis,  cousin  de  la  comtesse, 
lieutenant  de  chasseurs  ii  cheval,  en  conge  d'un  mois,  est  au 
chateau  depuis  (jUelques  heures.  Cordialement  accueilli  par 
sa  cousine  qu'il  avait  aimee  jusqu'a  son  depart  pour  I'armee, 
et  instruit  par  ellc  de  ce  (jui  se  passe,  il  attend,  avec  elle  et  lo 
comte,  les  invites. 

(Nous  recommendons  instamment  la  lecture  de  la  piece 
eutiere,  Les  Mccontents  de  Merimee,  de  laquelle  les  scenes 
suivantes  sont  tirees ;  et  pour  mieux  I'apprecier  nous  prions 
nos  lecteurs  de  s'en  rapporter,  pour  le  ton  d'Edouard  de 
Nangis,  a  L'homme  a  roreille  cassee  d'About,  et  pour 
certaines  analogies  de  situation,  quoiqu'en  sens  inverse,  ii 
la  piece  de  Bataillc  de  Dames.) 

Franrins  (anuourarit). — M.  le  Baron  de  Machicoulis,  le 
Chevalier  de  Thimbray.     (//  sort.) 

Le  Baron  de  Machicoulis. — Belle  dame,  voici  deux  lideles 
chevaliers  qui  vienneiit  jurer  ii  vos  pieds  .  .  .  {Apercevant 
Edouard.     Has.)     Un  militaire  !  quel  est  ce  jeune  homnie  ? 

La  Comtesse. — Baron  de  Machicoulis,  je  suis  enchantee 
de  vous  voir  en  si  bonnes  dispositions.  Bonjour,  chevalier ; 
comment  se  porte  Madame  de  Thimbray?  Messieurs,  je 
vous  presente  mon  cousin,  le  Marquis  Edouard  de  Nangis, 
(jui  est  des  notres.  Vous  trouverez  en  lui  tout  le  courage  de 
ses  aVeux,  ainsi  que  leur  attachement  a  leurs  rois  legitimes. 
Edouard,  le  Baron  de  Machicoulis,  le  Chevalier  de  Thimbray, 

Edouard  (apart). — Quelles  figures  a  mettre  sous  verre ! 

Le  Baron  de  Machicoulis. — J'aurais  reconnu  monsieur  pour 
un  Nangis  rien  qu'a  sa  grande  ressemblance  avec  feu  monsieur 
le  Marquis  de  Nangis  son  pere,  que  j'ai  fort  connu  de  son 
vivant.     Nous  avons  servi  ensemble  autrefois,  monsieur. 
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Z^.    A    CONSPIRACY    DURING    THE    EMPIRE    OF    NAPOLEON 
THE    FIRST. 

The  Count  and  Countess  des  Tournelles,  representatives 
of  the  old  dissentient  nobility  of  the  Western  Provinces  of 
France,  are  expecting  friends,  summoned  for  a  secret  political 
atfair.  It  is  the  year  18 10,  and  at  the  Hall  or  Chateau  des 
Tournelles,  on  the  confines  bordering  on  La  V^endee.  Edward 
de  Nangis,  the  Countess's  cousin,  a  lieutenant  in  the  Horse 
Chasseurs,  on  a  month's  leave,  has  been  for  an  hour  or  two 
at  the  Hall.  Well  received  by  his  cousin,  with  whom  he  had 
been  in  love  up  to  the  time  of  his  leaving  for  the  army,  and 
being  informed  by  her  of  what  is  going  on,  he  waits  for  the 
company  with  her  and  the  Count. 

(We  earnestly  recommend  the  reading  of  the  whole  play, 
Les  Mi'contents,  by  Merimee,  from  which  the  following  scenes 
are  drawn ;  and,  for  a  better  appreciation  of  it,  we  would 
advise  our  readers  to  refer,  for  Edward  de  Nangis's  manner, 
to  About's  L'Homme  a  Uoreille  cass('e,  and  for  certain 
coincidences,  although  quite  the  other  way,  to  the  play  ot 
Bataille  de  Dames.) 

Franrois  {muwuncing). — Monsieur  le  Baron  de  Machicoulis, 
the  Chevalier  de  Thimbray.     {Exit  Fraugois.) 

The  Baron  de  Machicoulis. — Fair  lady,  behold  two  trusty 
knights  coming  to  swear  at  .your  feet  .  .  .  {perceiving 
Edward)   {aside)  A  soldier  !  who  is  the  gentleman  ? 

The  Countess. —  Baron  de  Machicoulis,  I  am  delighted  to 
see  you  in  such  good  spirits.  Chevalier,  how  are  you  ?  and 
how  is  Lady  de  Thimbray  ?  Gentlemen,  let  me  introduce 
to  you  my  cousin  Edward,  Marquis  of  Nangis,  who  is  on  our 
side.  In  him  you  will  discover  the  spirit  of  his  ancestors, 
as  well  as  their  attachment  to  their  lawful  sovereigns. 
Edward,  the  Baron  de  Machicoulis,  the  Chevalier  deThimbray. 

Edward  {aside). — What  gu)  s  !     Do  for  a  cabinet. 

The  Baron  de  Machicoulis. —  I  could  have  recognized  your 
cousin  for  a  Nangis  by  his  mere  likeness  to  the  late  marquis, 
his  lordship's  father,  with  whom  I  was  well  acquainted  in 
his  lifetime.  Your  late  father  and  I,  sir,  saw  some  service 
together  in  the  army. 
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Edouard. — Ah  !  monsieur  a  servi  ?*....  {Bus  a  la 
Comtesse.)     A  quoi  ? 

Le  Baron  de  Machicoulis. — Nous  nous  somraes  trouves 
ensemble  au  siege  de  Gibraltar.  II  y  faisait  un  peu  chaud, 
sur  ma  foi. 

Edouard. — Je  le  crois  bien  ....  en  Espagne  et  dans 
I'Andalousie. 

Le  Baron  de  Machicoulis  (bas  au  Comte).  —  Ce  jeune 
homme  est-il  sur  ?    Ses  manieres  sentent  iin  peu  le  regiment. 

Le  Comte. — Ma  femme  dit  qu'elle  repond  de  lui, 

Edouard  {las  a  la  Comtesse). — Cousine,  si  je  lui  coupais  sa 
queue  pour  vous  faire  un  cordon  de  sonnette  ? 

La  Comtesse  {has). — Edouard,  vous  me  mettez  au  supplice. 

Le  Chevalier  de  Thimbray  {regardant  a  sa  montre). — Ces 
messieurs  sont  en  retard  si  je  vais  bien. 

Le  Comte. — Fierdonjon  me  disait  hier  encore  qu'il  serait 
le  premier  arrive. 

Le  Baron  de  Machicoulis  {a  Edouard).  —  Monsieur  le 
marquis.  .  .  . 

Edouard. — Je  m'appelle  Monsieur  de  Nangis,  ou  le  lieu- 
tenant Nangis,  comme  vous  voudrez,  Ne  me  donnez  pas 
du  marquisat,  s'il  vous  plait. 

La  Comtesse. — Mon  cousin  est  si  modeste  !  .  .  .  (Bas.)  II 
a  certaines  idees.  ... 

Le  Baron  de  Machicoulis. — Monsieur  de  Naiigis,  done, 
vous  arrivez  de  I'armee  probablement  ? 

Edouard. — Aujourd'hui  meme. 

Le  Baron  de  Machicoulis. — D'Allemagne  ? 

Edouard. — D'Allemagne. 

Lc  Baron  de  Machicoulis. — Vous  avez  probablement  vu 
I'affaire  de  Wagram. 

Edouard. — Un  peu. 

La  CoinU'ssc. — Son  cheval  a  etc  tue  sous  lui,  et  il  a  ete 
blesse  lui-meme.  Pauvre  garcjon  !  Que  cette  guerre  est 
aftreuse  ! 

*  L'^quivcque  ne  se  soutient  pas  dans  I'anglais 
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Edward. — Ah !  you  have  seen  service,  sir  r  .  .  .  (aside  to 
the  Countess)  what  sort  ?* 

The  Baron  de  Machicoulis. — We  were  together  at  the  Siege 
of  Gibraltar.     It  was  rather  warm  there,  I  can  tell  you. 

Edward. — Very  likely  .  .  .  down  in  Spain,  in  Andalusia. 

The  Baron  dc  Machicoulis  (aside  to  the  Count). —  Is  this 
young  gentleman  quite  safe  ?  His  manner  rather  savours  of 
barrack  life. 

The  Count. — My  wife  says  she  will  be  answerable  for  him. 

Edward  (aside). — Cousin,  supposing  I  cut  off  his  pigtail  to 
make  a  bell  handle. 

The  Countess  (aside). — Edward,  you  are  giving  me  tortures. 

The  Chevalier  de  Thimbray  (looking  at  his  watch). — The 
other  gentlemen  are  late,  unless  my  watch  is  wrong. 

The  Count. — Fierdonjon  declared  to  me  yesterday  that  he 
would  be  the  first  arrival. 

The  Baron  de  Machicoulis  (to  Edward). — My  lord  Marquis, 

Edward. — I  am  called  Monsieur  de  Nangis,  or  Lieutenant 
Nangis,  as  you  like.  Pray  drop  the  marquisate  in  talking  to 
me,  I  beg  of  you. 

The  Countess. — My  cousin  is  rather  modest  .  .  .  (aside) 
Queer  fancies,  those  of  his  ! 

The  Baron  de  Machicoulis. — Monsieur  de  Xangis,  then, 
you  have  probably  just  come  from  the  army  ? 

Edward. — This  very  day. 

The  Baron  de  Machicoulis. — From  Germany  ? 

Edward. — From  Germany. 

The  Baron  de  Machicoulis. — You  possibly  witnessed  the 
Wagram  affair  ? 

Edward. — Rather. 

The  Countess.— He  had  a  horse  shot  under  him,  and  was 
wounded  himself.  Poor  fellow !  How  shocking  this  war 
is! 

*  Servir,  to  be  of  use  for  .  .  .,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  ...  as  well 
as  to  serve  actively  in  the  army,  gives  an  opportunity  here  for  a  pun. 
"  You  h.ive  served  ?  what  purpose  '  "  "  You  have  been  used  ?  what 
for?" 
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Le  Baron  dc  Machicoulis. —Je  m'ctonne  que  le  Prince 
Charles  se  soit  laisst'  battre,  C'est  pourtant  le  premier 
tacticien  de  1' Europe.  Pour  la  strategie,  n'est-ce  pas,  on 
s'accorde  toujours  ii  donner  la  palme  au  feld-marechal 
Kalkreuth  ? 

Edoiiard. — Je  n'ai  jamais  entendu  parler  de  cet  olibrius- 
la.* 

Le  Baron  de  Machicoulis. —  Et  .  .  .  monsieur,  oserai-je 
vous  demander  dans  quel  etat  vous  avez  laisse  I'armee !  On 
dit  qu'il  y  regne  un  grand  mecontentement. 

Edouard. — Oui,  le  soldat  est  mecontent  du  pain  de  muni- 
tion t  et  des  haricots ;  il  aimerait  mieux  du  pain  blanc  et  du 
poulet  .  .  . 

Le  Baron  de  Machicoulis. — On  m'a  dit  que  les  officiers  de 
I'armea 

Edouard. — Tenez,  monsieur,  j'etais  malade.  .  .  .  blesse 
.  .  .  j'ai  passe  trois  mois  A  I'hopital  avant  de  venir  ici.  Je 
n'ai  rien  vu,  je  ne  sais  rien.  {Bas  a  la  Comtesse.)  Delivrez- 
moi  de  ce  questionneur  enrage,  on  je  vais  lui  faire  quelque 
avanie. 

Franqois  {annonrant). — Monsieur  le  comte  de  Fierdonjon, 
monsieur  le  marquis  de  Malespine.     (//  sort.) 

Edouard  {bas  a  la  com  (esse). — Ou  diable  avez- vous  peche 
tous  ces  originaux-1^  ?  C'est  une  mystification.  II  n'y  en 
a  pas  un  seul  qui  ait  une  tournure  de  conspirateur.  On 
dirait  des  figures  de  paravent. — Laissez-moi  les  faire  aller. 

La  Comtesse  {das  a  Edouard). — Edouard,  vous  me  deses- 
perez.  {Haut.)  Monsieur  de  Fierdonjon,  votre  servante. 
{Bas  a   Edouard.)     Si  vous   continuez  ainsi.  .  .  .   {Haut.) 


*  S(5nateur  Remain,  detront5  a  cause  de  son  incapacite  au  bout 
d'un  regne  de  trois  mois.  De  cenom  est  venue  I'acception  suivante  : 
etourdi  qui  fait  le  brave,  I'entendu,  le  fanfaron. 

t  Le  pain  a  des  degres  de  valeur  en  France,  inconnus  en  Angle- 
terre,  passant  du  pain  blanc,  au  pain  noir.  II  y  a  le  pain  de  manage, 
le  pain  de  munition,  ou  pain  des  soldats,  le  pain  de  seigle,  le  pain  de 
sarrasin,  d'autres  encore  pent  etre,  toutes  expressions  portant  sur  des 
vari^tes  reconnues  dans  le  compose  de  cet  aliment.  L'histoire  et  la 
litterature  rapportent,  sans  commentaire,  que  la  cour  et  les  grands 
ont  du  quelquefois  manger  le  pain  noir  du  peuple,  comme  si  ce  pain 
etait  un  article  distinct  et  bien  connu,  noa  un  etat  alter^  d'une 
denice  fixe. 
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The  Baron  de  Machicoulis. — I  wonder  how  Prince  Charles 
could  allow  himself  to  be  beaten.  He  is,  all  the  same,  the 
first  tactician  in  Europe.  And  do  you  not  think,  with  me, 
that  for  strategy,  the  palm  is  generally  given  to  Field- 
Marshal  Kalkreuth  ? 

Kdivard. — Never  heard  of  the  character.* 

The  Baron  de  Machicoulis. — And  pray,  sir,  may  I  ask  in 
what  state  you  left  the  army  ?  They  say  that  great  discontent 
prevails. 

Edward. — The  soldiers  grumble  at  the  regimental  bread, 
and  the  haricot  beans.  They  would  prefer  white  bread  f  and 
poultry  .  .  . 

The  Baron. — They  say  that  the  officers  of  the  array.  .  .   . 

Edward. — I  was  on  the  sick  list  .  .  .  wounded.  ...  I 
was  three  months  in  hospital  before  coming  here.  I  saw 
nothing,  and  I  know  nothing.  {Aside  to  the  Countess.)  Do 
save  me  from  this  everlasting  questioner,  or  I  shall  do  him 
some  damage. 

Francois  (announcing). — The  Count  of  Fierdonjon,  the 
Marquis  of  Malespine.     (Exit  Frangois.) 

Edward  (aside  to  the  Countess). — Where  on  earth  did  you 
fish  up  all  these  oddities  ?  It  is  a  mystification.  There  is 
not  one  who  has  the  appearance  of  a  conspirator.  They 
look  like  figures  for  a  screen.     Let  me  pack  them  off. 

The  Countess  (aside  to  Edward). — Edward,  you  distress 
me.     (Aloud.)     Monsieur  de  Fierdonjon,  your  most  obedient 


*  The  fool,  the  ass.  A  Roman  senator  of  that  name,  incompetent 
and  boastful,  lost  his  seat  in  a  few  months'  time  owing  to  his  in- 
capacity, and  his  name  became  proverbial. 

t  There  are  degrees  in  the  value  of  bread  in  France,  unknown  in 
England,  in  a  descending  scale,  from  white  bread  down  to  black 
bread.  There  is  household  bread,  which  is  below  the  white;  there 
is  pain  de  munition,  a  regulation  soldier's  bread  ;  there  is  rye  bread, 
buckwheat  bread,  and,  perhaps,  other  kinds,  all  of  which  are  expres- 
sions relative  to  varieties  in  the  value  of  this  commodity,  and  perfectly 
comprehended  by  every  French  person.  When  French  history,  or 
literature,  tell  us  that  the  Court  and  grandees  were  reduced  to 
eating  the  black  bread  of  the  people,  they  do  so  without  explana- 
tion, as  if  it  concerned  a  well-known  distinct  article,  not  a  low 
quality  of  a  standard  product. 

16 
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Comment  vous  portez-vous,  monsieur  de  Malesplne  ? 
Charmee  de  vous  voir.  (Bas  a  Edoiiard.)  Nous  nous 
brouillerons. — Ce  sont  mes  amis.  Promettez-moi  de  ne  pas 
faire  de  folies, — N'est-ce  pas,  vous  n'en  ferez  pas.  ...  si 
vous  m'aimez  ?  .  .  .  .  (Haiit.)  Messieurs,  je  vous  presente 
mon  cousin. 

Edouard  {de  meme). — Je  serai  sage,  cousine,  puisque  vous 
me  defendez  les  farces. 

Le  Comte. — II  ne  nous  manque  plus  que  Bertrand. 

Le  Chevalier  de  Thimlray. — C'est  fort  extraordinaire  qu'il 
ne  soit  pas  encore  ici.     Ce  drole-l&  nous  faire  attendre  ! 

Le  Marquis  de  Malespine. — Poiirvu  qu'il  ne  nous  manque 
pas  de  parole. 

Le  Comte  de  Fierdonjon. — Des  Tournelles,  savez-vous  que 
vous  avez  fait  preuve  d'un  peu  de  legerete  en  nous  donnant 
pour  associe  cet  homme-la  ?  Qui  sait  si  Ton  pent  compter 
sur  lui  ?     C'est  un  paysan,  voila  tout. 

Lc  Comtesse. — II  a  cte  major  dans  I'armee  royale. 

Le  Comte  de  Fierdonjon. — Dans  I'armee  de  la  Vendee, 
faute  de  gentilshommes  pour  faire  des  officiers,  on  etait 
oblige  de  prendre  des  manants.*  Cet  homme-la  ne  me 
revient  nullement ;  il  chasse  sur  mes  terres  sans  me  de- 
mander  une  permission,  et  je  ne  puis  obtenir  de  mes  gardes 
de  lui  declarer  proces-verbal. 

Le  Comte. — Vieille  habitude  de  sa  part.  M.  de  Kermor- 
gant,  dont  vous  avez  achete  les  terres  a  votre  retour  de 
I'emigration,  lui  permettait  de  chasserf  chez  lui. 

Le  Chevalier  de  Thimlray. — C'est  une  bonne  affaire  que 
vous  avez  faite  lii,  monsieur  de  Fierdonjon.  Ah !  si  j'avais 
eu  des  especes  dans  ce  temps-la,  j'aurais  achete  aussi  des 
proprietes  nationales.    Elles  etaient  pour  rien.  .  .  .  Ce  n'est 


*  Manants,  manentes,  autrefois,  serfs,  et  vilains,  attaches  en  per- 
manence au  sol.  Le  changement  dans  les  conditions  sociales  en 
France  depuis  sa  grande  revolution,  ayant  revetu  la  population 
entiere  des  memes  droits  civils,  le  mot  manant  aurait  du  tomber  en 
desuetude.  Les  aristocrates enrages  s'en  servaient  encore  necessaire- 
ment. 

t  Chasser  a  en  frangais  une  application  generale  que  n'a  aucun  mot 
anglais.  En  Angleterre  on  a  des  expressions  distinctes  pour  la  chasse 
a  courre  et  a  tir.  Le  plus  souvent  c'est  ce  dernier  qu'on  entend  en 
Frangais  par  le  mot  chasser  pris  au  simple. 
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...  (Aside  to  Edicard)  If  you  go  on  in  this  way.  .  .  •  {Aloud.) 
How  are  you,  dear  Monsieur  de  Malespine  ?  Delighted 
to  see  you.  {Aside  to  Edward.)  I  shall  quarrel  with  you  soon. 
These  are  friends  of  mine.  Now  do  promise  me  to  behave 
yourself — you  will  now,  wont   you  ? — if  you    care  for   me 

at  all {Aloud.)     Gentlemen,  let  me  introduce  my 

cousin  to  you. 

Edward  (aside). — I'll  try  my  best,  as  you  wont  let  me 
have  any  fun. 

The  Count. — We  are  all  here  now  but  Bertram. 

The  Chevalier. — It  is  very  strange  his  not  being  here  yet. 
To  be  kept  waiting  for  that  brute  ! 

The  Manjuis. — I  only  hope  he  means  to  keep  his  word. 

The  Count. — I  think,  des  Toumelles,  that  you  have  been 
rather  inconsiderate  in  giving  us  that  fellow  for  an  associate. 
Who  is  to  know  whether  he  can  be  trusted  ?  He  is  only  a 
common  countryman. 

The  Countess. — He  was  a  major  in  the  royal  army. 
.  The  Count  of  Fierdonjon. —  In  the  Vendean  army,  for  want 
of  gentlemen  to  make  officers,  they  were  obliged  to  take  the 
labourers.*  This  fellow  does  not  take  my  fancy  at  all  5  he 
shoots  on  my  property  without  asking  my  leave,  and  I 
cannot  get  my  keepers  to  proceed  against  him,  or  give  him 
in  charge. 

Tlie  Count. — It  is  an  old  habit  of  the  rascal's.  Monsieur 
de  Kermorgant,  whose  land  yoti  purchased  on  return  from 
emigration,  used  to  allow  him  to  shootf  there. 

The  Chevalier. — That  was  a  good  stroke  of  business  of 
yours,  Monsieur  de  Fierdonjon.  Ah !  if  I  had  only  had 
some  money  to  dispose  of  at  that  time,  I  should  also  have 
purchased  some  national  property.    It  was  going  for  nothing. 


•  Manants,  manentcs,  anciently  serfs,  hinds,  boors,  permanent 
appurtenances  to  the  soil.  The  alteration  in  social  conditions  since 
the  great  French  Revolution  having  invested  the  whole  population 
of  France  with  the  same  legal  rights,  the  word  manant  ought  to 
have  been  obsolete  ;  but,  of  course,  it  was  used  by  the  aristocratic 
irreconcilables 

t  Chasser  chez  lui,  lit. :  to  hunt  on  his  property;  chasser,  in  French, 
though  really  applicable  to  either  hunting  or  shooting,  is  generally 
taken  to  mean  the  latter. 
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pas  que  j'approuve  au  moins  ces  infames  spoliations.  .  .  . 
Mais  le  mal  est  fait,  tSchons  que  nos  ennemis  n'en  profitent 
pas. 

La  Comiesse. — Bertrand  a  de  I'influence  parmi  les  paysans. 
Si  Ton  avait  besoin  d'un  coup  de  main,  ce  serait  un  homme 
precieux.  D'ailleurs  il  a  des  certificats  tres  honorables  de 
ses  anciens  chefs. 

Le  Baron  de  Machicoulis.— On  dit  que  les  gendarmes 
le  craignent,  et  qu'ils  n'osent  lui  demander  son  port  d'armes. 

Le  Comte  de  Fierdonjon. — AUons,  messieurs,  il  n'est  pas 
decent  que  nous  attendions  cet  homme.  .  .  .  commengons. 

La  Comtesse. — Tenez,  le  voici. 

Entre  Bertrand. 

{II  dent  un  fusil  a  deux  coups,  et  it  est  suivi  d'un  gros  chien 
de  chasse.) 

La  Comtesse. — Bonjour,  monsieur  Bertrand,  camarade 
Sanspeur,  comme  vous  appelait  M.  de  Bonchamps.  .  .  . 
vous  vous  etes  fait  attendre. 

Bertrand. — Excusez,  madame ;  c'est  que  j'ai  rencontre 
sur  mon  chemin  une  compagnie  de  perdrix  qui  m'a  fait 
trotter,  trotter.  .  .  .  Pourtant  en  voila  deux.  ...  Si  madame 
veut  les  accepter,  cela  lui  fera  un  gentil  salmis. 

Le  Comte  de  Fierdoiijon  {apart). — Je  parie  que  c'est  chez 
moi  qu'il   les  a  tuees. 

La  Comtesse. — Merci,  je  les  accepte  de  grand  coeur. 

Edouard  {a  Bertrand). — Vous  avez  li  un  beau  chien,  il  est 
au  poil  et  il  la  plume  ? 

Bertrand. — Oui,  monsieur.  Outre  cela  qu'il  coUetterait 
bien  un  homme  au  besoin,  si  je  lui  disais :  Defends-moi ! 
II  m'a  ete  utile  dans  le  temps. 

Edouard.  — Vous  devriez  me  le  vendre. 

Bertrand. — Excusez,  monsieur,  mon  chien  n'est  pas  i 
vendre. — N'est-ce  pas  que  tu  n'es  pas  a  vendre,  Medor  ? 
Tu  es  un  bon  chien. 

Le  Comte. — AUons  messieurs,  ne  perdons  pas  de  temps : 
asseyons-nous. 

La  Comtesse  {avant  de  s'asseoir). — Edouard,  mettez-vous 
anpres  de  moi. — Messieurs,  je  me  flatte  que  vous  voudrez 
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....  Not  that  I  at  all  approve  of  those  wicked  spoliations  . 
....  But  the  harm  being  done,  let  us  try  and  not  let  our 
enemies  gain  by  it. 

The  Countess. — Bertram  has  an  influence  over  the  peas- 
antry. If  we  wanted  assistance  that  man  would  be  invalu- 
able. Besides,  he  has  the  best  of  testimonials  from  his 
former  commanders. 

The  Baron. — It  is  said  that  the  gendarmes  are  afraid  of 
him,  and  never  dare  ask  him  for  his  shooting-licence. 

The  Count  of  Fierdonjon. — Now,  gentlemen,  come.  It  is 
quite  undignified  for  us  to  wait  for  that  man.  Let  us 
begin. 

The  Countess. — Here  he  is. 

Enter  Bertram. 

{Bertram  comes  in  ivith  a  doulle-harrelled  gun,  and  a  lig 
sporting  dog  at  his  heels.) 

The  Countess. — Good  morning,  Mr.  Bertram,  friend  Fear- 
less, as  M.  de  Bonchamps  used  to  call  you  .  .  .  you  have 
kept  us  waiting. 

Bertram. — Beg  your  pardon,  my  lady;  the  fact  of  it  is 
that  I  came  across  a  covey  of  partridges,  which  led  me  such 
a  chase.  .  .  .  However,  here  is  a  brace  ...  if  your  lady- 
ship will  accept  them.     They  will  make  a  nice  hash. 

The  Count  de  Fierdonjon  {aside). —  I'll  bet  he  shot  them  on 
my  land. 

The  Countess. — Thanks  ;  I  will  accept  them  willingly. 

Edward  {to  Bertram).— That  is  a  nice  dog  you  have 
there ;  will  he  start  hares  as  well  as  birds  ? 

Bertram. — Yes,  sir,  hunt  anything.  He'd  collar  a  man, 
if  necessary,  were  I  only  just  to  say  :  at  him,  boy  !  He  has 
done  me  good  service  before  now. 

Edward. — You  ought  to  sell  him  to  me. 

Bertram. — I  couldn't,  sir,  by  your  leave,  he's  not  for  sale. 
Hey,  Medor,  you're  not  going  to  be  sold,  are  you,  old  dog? 

The  Count. — Come,  gentlemen,  let  us  lose  no  more  time ; 
let  us  take  our  seats. 

The  Countess  {before  sitting  down). — Edward,  come  and 
sit  by  me.     Gentlemen,  I  am  in  hopes  that  )t)u  will   not 
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bien  me  permettre  d'assister  il  vos  deliberations.  Je  ne  suis 
qu'une  femme,  il  est  vrai,  mais  je  me  sens  le  courage  de 
m'associer  i\  vos  dangers.  D'ailleurs  ce  n'est  pas  la  premiere 
fois  qu'on  verrait  une  femme  prendre  part  a  ime  conjuration. 
S'il  me  souvient  de  mon  vieux  Plutarque,  la  fameuse  Leoena 
partagea  la  gloire  d'Harraodius  et  d'Aristogiton.  Elle  se 
coupa  la  langue  plutot  que  de  reveler  les  noms  de  ses  amis. 

Lc  Chevalier  de  Thimlray. — Ma  femme  devrait  bien  en 
faire  autant. 

Lc  Baron  de  Machicoulis. — Madame,  nous  ne  vous  sou- 
haitons  pas  le  sort  de  cette  Leoena ;  ce  serait  une  trop  grande 
perte  pour  nous. — Mais  nous  ne  doutons  pas  que  vous 
n'ayez  le  meme  courage  et  le  meme  amour  pour  vos  rois 
legitimes. 

La  Comtessc. — Sans  me  vanter,  je  suis  assez  sure  de 
moi  pour  affirmer  que  la  vue  de  la  mort  meme  ne  pour- 
rait  m'eftrayer.  Que  n'oserait-on  pas  pour  une  aussi  belle 
cause !  {Elle  va  pour  s'asseoir  et  pousse  wi  cri  per^ant.) 
Ha! 

Edouard. — Qu'y  a-t-il  ? 

Le  Comte  {effraye). — Qu'est-ce  r — Auriez-vous  vu  quel- 
qu'un  sous  la  table  ?  .  .  .  . 

La  Comtesse. — Une  araignee — sur  ma  chaise  !  (Tout  le 
monde  rit.') 

Bertrand  {ccrasant  I  araignee). — Araignee  du  matin, 
chagrin  ;  araignee  du  soir,  espoir.     II  est  plus  de  midi. 

Le  Baron  de  Machicoulis. — Respirez  ce  flacon,  madame. 
Je  comprends  parfaitement  votre  effroi.  C'est  un  effet 
purement  nerveu'x.  Moi  (jui  vous  parle,  je  me  suis  trouve 
plusieurs  fois  dans  des  circonstances  assez  hasardeuses  •  .  . 
hai  .  .  .  et  la  vue  d'une  souris  produit  sur  moi  une  impres- 
sion que  je  ne  puis  surmonter. 

Le  Marquis  de  Malespine. — Moi,  c'est  un  crapaud  qui  me 
fait  de  I'effet ;  mais  c'est  tres-venimeux. 

Le  Chevalier  de  Thimlray. — On  dit  (jue  Ladislas,  roi  de 
Pologne,  prenait  la  fuite  quand  il  voyait  des  pommes. 

Le  Comie  de  Fierdo?iJo?i. — J'ai  oui"  raconter 

Edouard. — Ah  (ja  !  conspirons-nous,  oui  ou  non  ? 

Le  Comte. — Mon  cousin  a  raison Messieurs,  pour 

regulariser  nos  reunions  et  surtout  pour  leur  donner  ce 
cnractere  de  gravitc  qu'elles  doivent  avoir,  il  me  semble  qu'il 
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object  to  my  being  present  at  your  deliberations.  I  am  but 
a  woman,  it  is  true,  but  I  feel  quite  equal  to  sharing  your 
dangers ;  and,  then,  it  is  not  the  first  time  a  woman  has  been 
seen  joined  in  a  conspiracy.  If  I  remember  my  old  Plutarch, 
the  famous  Leoena  shared  the  glories  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogiton ;  and  she  bit  off  her  tongue  so  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  her  to  reveal  the  names  of  her  associates. 
The  Chevalier. — My  wife  ought  to  do  the  same. 

The  Baron, — Madame  we  do  not  desire  for  you  the  fate 
of  the  said  Leoena  3  it  would  be  too  great  a  loss  for  us.  But 
we  do  not  doubt  your  having  just  as  much  courage,  and 
the  same  love  for  your  lawful  sovereigns. 

The  Countess. — Without  wishing  to  boast,  I  feel  sufficiently 
sure  of  myself  to  assert  that  the  sight  of  death  itself  could 
not  frighten  me.  What  would  not  a  person  venture  for 
so  grand  a  cause.  (As  sh^  is  about  to  sit  doiun  she  utters 
a  loud  shriek.)     Oh  ! 

Edward. — What  is  the  matter  r 

The  Cou7it  {frightened). — What  is  it  r  Did  you  see  any- 
one under  the  table  ?  .  .  .  . 

The  Countess. — A  spider — on  my  chair  !  {They  all 
laugh.) 

Bertram  {crushing  the  spider). — The  morning  spider  tells 
of  woe,  the  evening  one  of  hope.     It  is  past  noon. 

The  Baron. — Smell  this  scent-bottle,  Lady  des  Tournelles. 
I  fully  understand  your  alarm.  It  is  a  purely  nervous  effect. 
I  myself  have  been  several  times  in  the  most  critical  circum- 
stances, I  can  tell  you,  and  yet  the  sight  of  a  mouse  produces 
on  me  a  feeling  which  I  can  never  master. 

The  Marquis. — With  me,  it  is  a  toad  which  produces  the 
effect,  but  they  are  very  venomous,  you  know. 

The  Chevalier. — They  say  that  Uladislas,  King  of  Poland, 
used  to  take  flight  whenever  he  saw  apples. 

The  Count  de  Fierdonjon. — I  have  heard  tell  .... 

Edward. — Now,  then,  are  we  conspiring,  or  not  ? 

The  Count. — My  cousin,  here,  is  right Gentlemen, 

to  regulate  our  meetings,  and  especially  to  give  them  that 
character  of  gravity  which  thev  ought  to  have,  it  seems  to  me 
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serait  a  propos  d'elire  un  president ;  ct.  si  personne  ne 
reclame,  je  me  chargerai  d'en  remplir  les  fonctions. 

Le  Baron  de  Machicoulis. — Ah  !  monsieur  le  comte,  cela 
n'est  pas  regulier.  Un  president  exerf^ant  une  influence 
considerable  sur  toute  assemblee,  il  convient  que  ce  meme 
president  soit  elu  par  I'assemblee,  afin  qu'il  en  represente 
les  sentiments,  qu'il  en  soit  comme  I'expression. 

Le  Chevalier  etc  Thimbray. — Sans  doute.  II  faut  aller  aux 
voix. 

Le  Comte  de  Fierdonjon. — Pourquoi  done  aller  aux  voix  ? 
Je  vous  ferai  observer,  messieurs,  que,  dans  toutes  les  assem- 
blees  de  la  noblesse  de  cette  province,  nos  ancetres,  les  comtes 
de  Fierdonjon,  occupaient  le  fauteuil.  Or,  puisque  notre  but 
est  de  retablir  les  anciennes  coutumes,  il  me  semble 

Le  Baron  de  Machicoulis. — Monsieur,  je  vous  demanderai 
la  permission  de  douter  de  I'exactitude  du  fait  dont  vous 
venez  de  nous  faire  part.  Je  possede  dans  mes  papiers 
un  titre  authentique  duquel  resulte  que,  lors  de  la  naissance 
du  grand  dauphin,  il  se  tint  une  assemblee  de  la  noblesse  de 
la  province  a  I'effet  d'ordcnner  un  feu  d'artifice  et  un  bal 
pour  celebrer  cet  heureux  evenement,  ct  que  ce  fut  Pierre- 
Ponce  de  Machicoulis  qui  fut  charge  par  cette  assemblee  de 
la  presider  et  de  tout  diriger. 

Le  Comte, — Et  les  des  Tournelles,  messieurs,  que  vous 
paraissez  oublier !  Pour  I'antiquite  de  la  noblesse,  certes, 
je  ne  pense  pas  qu'on  puisse  nous  la  contester. 

Le  Comte  de  Fierdonjon. — Je  vous  demande  un  million 
de  pardons,  monsieur  ;  mais  dans  les  archives  de  la  province 
je  ne  trouve  votre  nom  que  quatre-vingt-cinq  ans  apres 
le  mien. 

Le  Comte. — Ma  genealogie  peut  faire  foi 

Le  Marquis  de  Malespine. — En  1452,  les  Malespine 

La  Comtesse. — Messieurs,  la  proposition  que  M.  de  Thim- 
bray vient  de  faire  nous  evitera  une  discussion  penible. 
Aliens  aux  voix.  Que  Chacun  ecrive  un  nom  sur  un 
morceau  de  papier  et  le  depose  dans  cette  urne. 

Le  Comte  de  Fierdonjon. — D'abord,  moi,  je  ne  tiens  aucun 
compte  des  genealogies ;  on  peut  en  fabriquer.  Quant  aux 
archives,  on  peut  s'y  fier 
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that  it  would  be  as  well  to  elect  a  chairman ;  and  if  no  one 
objects  I  will  undertake  to  till  the  office. 

The  Biron. — Monsieur  le  Comte,  that  wou,ld  hardly  be 
regular.  As  a  chairman  exercises  a  considerable  influence 
over  every  assembly,  it  is  right  that  this  chairman  should  be 
elected  by  its  members,  in  order  that  he  should  represent 
its  feelings,  and,  as  it  were,  express  them. 

The  Chevalier. — Of  course,  we  must  put  it  to  the  vote. 

The  Count  of  Fier donjon. — Why  put  it  to  the  vote  ?  I  beg 
to  observe  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  in  all  the  assemblages  of 
the  nobility  of  this  province,  our  ancestors,  the  Counts  of 
Fierdonjon,  used  to  take  the  chair.  Now,  as  our  object 
is  to  re-establish  the  ancient  customs,  it  seems  to  me' .... 

The  Baron. — I  will  beg  your  lordship's  permission  to 
question  the  accuracy  of  the  fact  you  have  just  acquainted 
us  with.  I  possess  amongst  my  papers  an  authentic  deed, 
from  whence  may  be  gathered  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  the  first  dauphin  of  Louis  XIV.  a  meeting  of  the 
nobility  of  the  province  was  held,  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing a  display  of  fireworks  and  a  ball  to  celebrate  the  happy 
event,  and  that  it  was  Peter  Pontius  de  Machifcoulis  who  was 
commissioned  by  that  assembly  to  preside  over  it  and  take 
the  management  of  the  whole  matter. 

The  Count. — But,  gentlemen,  you  seem  to  forget  the  des 
Tournelles.  For  antiquity  of  descent  I  think  that  no  one 
can  compete  with  us. 

The  Count  of  Fierdonjon. — I  beg  your  pardon  a  million 
times,  my  lord,  but  in  the  records  of  the  Province  I  never 
meet  with  your  name  till  eighty-five  years  later  than  mine. 

The  Count. — My  pedigree  can  attest  .... 

The  Marquis  of  Malespine. — In  1452  the  Malespines.  .  .  . 

The  Countess. — Gentlemen,  the  proposal  just  made  to  us 
by  M.  de  Thimbray  will  obviate  an  unpleasant  discussion. 
Let  us  have  an  election.  Let  each  write  his  name  on  a  piece 
of  paper  and  drop  it  in  an  urn. 

The  Count  of  Fierdonjon. — I,  for  my  part,  have  no  faith 
in  pedigrees;  they  can  be  concocted.  As  to  records,  they 
may  be  trusted. 
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Le  Baron  dc  Machicoulis. — Et  les  monuments Vous 

connaissez  tous  cette  pierre  sculptee 

Le  Comte. — Comment !  una  genealogie  ecrite  sur  peau 
de  cerf  en  caracteres  gothiques  !  .  .  .  . 

Le  Marquis  de  Malespine. — Pepin  le  Bref  a  concede 

(7/5  parlcnt  tous  a  la  fois,  Edouard  agite  violement  la  so?inette.) 


Entrc  Francois. 

Le  Comte. — Que  nous  veut  cet  imbecile  r 

Frangois. — Madame  a  sonne  ? 

La  Comtesse. — Non,  retirez-vous. 

Frangois. — Alors,  c'est  qu'on  a  sonne  a  la  grande  porte. 
.  .  .  .  Je  vas  y  voir. 

Lc  Comte. — Non,  coquin,  on  n'a  pas  sonne.  Laissez-nous. 
(Frangois  sort.) 

La  Comtesse. — Cessons,  de  grace,  ce  debat.  Quel  que  soit 
le  choix  que  nous  fassions,  il  ne  pent  qu'etre  excellent.  Voici 
du  papier,  messieurs,  ecrivez. 

Le  Chevalipr  de   Thimbray. — II  faudrait  clioisir  pour  lire 

les    bulletins    quelqu'un qui    ne    connut    pas   nos 

ecritures. 

Le  Baron  de  Machicoulis. — Bien  i)ense.  M.  de  Nangis 
veut-il  s'en  charger  ? 

Edouard. — Volontiers.     {A  part.)     Aimable  confiance  ! 

La  Comtesse,'  (a  Ba-trand). — Bertrand,  approchez-vous. 
Pourquoi  vous  tenez-vous  a  I'ecart?     Ecrivez. 

Bertrand. — Madame  est  bien  honnete. 

La  Comtesse. — Ecrivez  un  nom  {las),  le  nom  de  mon 
mari. 

Bertrand. — Ah !  madame,  c'est  que  je  ne  sais  pas  ectire, 
moi.     Je  suis  un  pauvre  paysan.     Je  n'entends  rien  a  toutes 
ces   ceremonies-1^. 
{Tous,  exceptc  Bertrand,  deposent  leur  bulletin  dans  I'urne.) 

Edouard. — Est-ce  fini  ?  Voyons. — M.  de  Machicoulis, 
une  voix. 

Le  Baron  de  Machicoulis^ — Monsieur,  brdlez  le  bulletin 
aussitot,  je  vous  prie. 
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The  Baron. — And  monuments You  all  know  that 

engraved  stone 

The  Count. — ^What !  a  pedigree  inscribed  on  buckskin  in 
Gothic  characters  ?  .  .  .  . 

The  Marquis. — Pepin  le  Bref  conferred  on  ...  .  {They 
are  all  talking  at  once;  Edward  is  7ingi?ig  the  hand-lelL  with 
all  his  might.) 


Enter  Francois. 

The  Count. — Who  does  this  fool  want  r 

Frangois. — Did  your  ladyship  ring  ? 

The  Countess. — No  ;  go  away. 

Francois. — Then  some  one  must  have  rung  at  the  front 
door.     I  will  go  and  see. 

The  Count. — No,  you  brute,  nobody  rang.  Leave  us  alone. 
(Exit  Franrois.) 

The  Countess. — Let  us  drop  this  discussion,  I  beseech  you. 
Whatever  selection  we  make  it  can  only  be  a  good  one. 
Here  is  paper,  gentlemen,  pray  write  the  names. 

The  Chevalier. — We  must  choose  some  one  to  read  the 
tickets  who  does  not  know  our  handwriting. 

The  Baron. — A  good  thought Will  Monsieur  de 

Nangis  undertake  the  office. 

Edward. — Willingly.     {Aside.)     Kind  reliance 

The  Countess  {to  Bertram).- — Bertram,  come  here.  Why 
do  you  keep  yourself  apart  ?     Write. 

Bertram. — It  is  very  gracious  of  you,  mylady. 

The  Countess. — Write  down  a  name;  {aside)  my 
husband's. 

Bertram. — Eh !  you  see,  my  lady,  writing  is  more  than  1 
can  do.  I'm  only  a  poor  countryman,  and  I  don't  under- 
stand any  of  all  these  goings  on.  {They  all,  excepting 
Bertram,  drop  their  tickets  in  the  urn.) 

Edward. — Is  it  done?  Now,  then,  let  us  see.  M.  de 
Machicoulis,  one  vote. 

The  Bar  on. — Be  kind  enough,  to  burn  the  ticket,  without 
delay. 
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Le  Comte  de  Fierdonjon  (las  au  Marquis  de  Malespine). — 
Je  parie  qa'il  a  ecrit  son  propre  nom. 

Edouard. — M.  de  Fierdonjon,  une  voix. 

Le  Baron  de  Machicoulis  {has  au  Marquis  de  Malespine) . — 
Voulez-vous  parier  qu'il  s'est  donne  sa  voix  ;\  lui-mcme. 

Le  Comte  de  Fierdonjon  {a  Edouard). — Brulez,  monsieur, 
s'il  vous  plait. 

Edouard. — M.  des  Tournelles,  une  voix ;  Madame  des 
Tournelles,  une  voix  ;  M,  de  Thimbray,  une  voix.  Diable  ! 
voihi  qui  est  curieux ;  chacun  a  une  voix  seulement. 

La  Comtesse. — Quelqu'un  m'a  donne  sa  voix.  II  s'est 
trompe,  il  voulait  la  donner  sans  doute  a  mon  mari  !    .     .     . 

Edouard. — Point  du  tout  j  car  c'est  moi  qui  voulais  vous 
noramer  presidente. 

Le  Comte  de  Fierdonjon. — Mais  cela  est  extravagant !  .  .  . 
Une  femmene  pent  nous  presider. 

Edouard. — Vous  dites,  monsieur,  que  cela  est  extravagant  ? 
L'expression  me  semble  si  extraordinaire,  que  je  vous  prierai 
de  la  repeter. 

Le  Comte  de  Fierdonjon. — Je  disais,  monsieur,  que  ce  n'est 
pas  I'usage  d'appeler  une  femme  au  fauteuil. 

Edouard.— Mon  usage,  monsieur,  est  de  ne  jamais  laisser 
passer  une  impertinence  .  .  .  et  .  .  . 

La  Comtesse  (bas). — Edouard!  Edouard!  .  .  .  (Haul.) 
Vite,  vite  !  un  second  tour  de  scrutin.  (Bas.)  Edouard, 
votez  pour  mon  mari. — Monsieur  de  Thimbray,  votez  pour 
mon  mari ;  il  fera  un  excellent  president. — Allons,  Sanspeur, 
votez  aussi,  mon  brave.  J'ecrirai  pour  vous,  mon  ami. 
(Bas.)  C'est  M.  des  Tournelles  que  vous  preferez,  n'est-ce 
pas  ? 

Bertrand. — Tout  ce  qui  pent  vous  etre  agreable. 

Edouard  (depouillant  le  scrutin). — M.  des  Tournelles,  une 
voix ;  M.  de  Fierdonjon,  M,  des  Tournelles,  M.  des 
Tournelles,  M.  de  Malespine,  M.  de  Machicoulis,  M.  des 
Tournelles.— M.  des  Tournelles  a  quatre  voix.—  Allons 
cousin,  au  fauteuil. 

Le  Comte  de  Fierdonjon  (has  au  Marquis  de  Malespine). — 
Deja  de  la  cabale  !  Oh  !  je  ne  resterai  pas  dans  cette  galere- 
1^. 

Le  Baron  de  Machicoulis  (basau  Marquis  de  Malespine). — 
Elle  veut  tout  gouverner. 
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The  Count  cle  Fierdonjon  (aside  to  the  Marquis  of 
Malespine). — I'll  bet  he  wrote  his  own  name. 

Edward. — M.  de  Fierdonjon,  one  vote. 

The  Baron  de  Machicoulis  (aside  to  the  Marquis  of  Male- 
spine). — What  will  you  bet  he  did  not  vote  for  himself  ? 

The  Count  de  Fierdonjon  {to  Edward). — Do  burn  the 
ticket,  I  beg  of  you. 

Edward. — M.  des  Tournelles,  one  vote;  Madame  des 
Tournelles,  one  vote ;  M.  de  Thimbray,  one  vote.  Hang 
it :     That's  strange.     Each  one  has  only  one  vote. 

The  Countess. — Some  one  voted  for  me.  He  has  made  a 
mistake,  he  most  likely  intended  to  vote  for  my  husband.    .    . 

Edward. — Not  so  3  for  it  was  I  who  wanted  to  have  you 
elected  president. 

The  Count  de  Fierdonjon. — Why !  but  that's  irrational. 
A  woman  cannot  preside  over  us. 

Edward. — You  say,  sir,  that  it  is  irrational.  The 
expression  appears  to  me  so  unaccountable  that  I  will  beg  of 
you  to  repeat  it. 

The  Count  de  Fierdonjon. — I  said,  sir,  that  it  is  not  at  all 
customary  to  elect  a  woman  to  the  chair. 

Edward. — It  is  a  custom  of  mine,  never  to  put  up  with 
any  incivility. 

The  Countess  {aside). — Edward,  Edward.  .  ,  .  (Aloud.) 
Quick,  quick,  another  ballot.  (Aside.)  Edward,  vote  for  my 
husband.  Monsieur  de  Thimbray,- do  vote  for  my  husband  ; 
he  will  make  a  iirst-rate  chairman.  Now,  Fearless,  you  vote 
too,  my  man,  I  will  write  for  you,  shall  I  ?  You  prefer  M. 
des  Tournelles,  (aside)  don't  you  ? 

Bertram. — Whichever  you  please. 

Edward  (reading  the  votes). — M.  des  Tournelles,  one  ; 
M.  de  Fierdonjon,  M.  des  Tournelles,  M.  des  Tournelles, 
M.  de  Malespine,  M.  de  Machicoulis,  M.  des  Tournelles. 
Four  for  M.  des  Tournelles  ....  Come,  cousin,  take  the 
chair. 

The  Count  de  Fierdonjon  ( aside  to  the  Marquis  de 
Malespine). — Jobbery,  already!  Oh!  I  won't  stay  in  this 
boat  any  more. 

The  Baron. — She  wants  to  rule  us  all. 
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Le  Comte. — Messieurs,  avant  de  commencer  nos  delibera- 
tions, que  votre  bienveillance  m'autorise  i  presider,  je  vous 
demanderai  la  permission  de  vous  presenter  quelques 
considerations  generales  sur  I'etat  actuel  des  affaires  de 
I'Europe.  Je  me  flatte  que  vous  ne  les  trouverez  pas  tout  a 
fait  denuees  d'interet. 

(//  tire  de  sa  poche  ji?i  discours  I'crit  sur  tin  assez  grand 
nomhre  de  petites  feidlles  de  papier  a  lettres ;  ces  feiiilles  vt 
sont  point  attachees  les  unes  aux  auires.) 

Edouard. — Comment !  vous  allez  nous  lire  tout  cela  r 
Diable ! 

Le  Comte. — Ce  n'est  ecrit  que  d'un  cote,  et  a  mi-marge 
encore. 

Le  Comte  de  Fierdonjon  (apart). — C'est  pour  parler  tout 
seul  qu'il  s'est  fait  nommer  president. 

(  Le  Comte  des  Tournelles  tousse,  crache,  met  ses  lunettes, 
et  lit  son  discours  d'ufie  voix  monotone  et  sans  observer 
exactement  la  ponctuation,  comme  quelqu'un  qui  lit  I'ouvrage 
d'un  autre.  f]douard  cependant  parle  a  I'oreille  de  la 
comtesse,  qui  lui  fait  signe  d'ecouter.  II  n'en  tient  compte ; 
et  elle,  impatientee,  lui  tourne  le  dos.  II  appelle  alors  le 
chien  de  Bertrand,  le  caresse,  lui  fait  donner  la  patte,  etc. ; 
puis,  pendant  que  le  comte  tient  dans  sa  main  une  des  feuilles 
volantes  de  son  discours,  Edouard  en  prend  deux  ou  trois  sur 
la  table  sans  qu'il  s'en  apergoive,  les  chiffonne  en  boule,  et 
les  fait  apporter  au  chien,  qui  les  met  en  pieces.  Personne 
ne  remarque  I'accident  arrive  au  discours.) 

Le  Comte  (lisant). — Messieurs,  les  voies  de  la  Providence 
sont  sublimes  dans  leur  impe-ne-trabili-te.  Point  de  mal 
dans  la  nature  qui  n'ait  son  correctif.  Quel  poison  si  terrible 
par  sa  violence  qui  ne  soit  combattu  avec  avantage  par  les 
remcdes  que  nous  offre  sa  bienfaisante  main  ?  Et,  par  une 
prevoyance  que  Ton  ne  saurait  assez  benir,  nous  voyons  ces 
remedes  accumules  avec  une  tendre  profusion  dans  les  climats 
oil  I'homme  semble  expose  aux  plus  grands  dangers.  Les 
voyageurs  qui  ont  penetre  dans  ces  contrees  toujours 
dessechees  par  un  soleil  de  plomb  nous  parlent  de  ces 
serpents  aftVeux  dont  une  mort  inevitable  semble  devoir 
suivre  les  plus  petites  morsures.  Ah  !  qu'ils  n'oublient  pas 
de  nous  dire  que  ces  reptiles  dangereux   cherchent  ordinaire- 
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The  Count. — Gentlemen,  before  beginning  our  debates, 
which  your  kindness  sanctions  my  presiding,  I  will  ask  your 
leave  to  lay  before  you  a  few  general  considerations  on  the 
present  state  of  the  affairs  of  Europe.  I  flatter  myself  that 
you  will  not  consider  them  altogether  devoid  of  interest, 
(//e  draws  from  his  pocket  a  speech  written  upon  a  good  many 
small  leaves  oj  lettrr-papor,  all  loose  and  unfastened.) 


Edward. — What !  you  do  not  mean  to  say  you  are  going 
to  read  all  that  to  us.     Hang  it ! 

The  Count. — The  writing  is  only  on  one  side,  and  half  of 
that  is  margin. 

The  Count  of  Fierdonjon  (aside). — He  got  himself  elected 
chairman,  just  to  have  all  the  talking. 

(The  Count  des  Tournelles  coughs,  blows  his  nose,  puts 
on  his  spectacles,  and  reads  out  his  speech  in  a  monotonous 
voice,  without  regard  to  punctuation,  as  when  one  person 
reads  some  other  person's  work.  Edward,  in  the  meantime, 
whispers  to  his  cousin,  the  Countess,  who  makes  signs  to 
him  to  listen.  He  does  not  attend  to  them  ;  and  she, 
annoyed,  turns  her  back  upon  him.  Then  he  calls  Bertram's 
dog,  pats  him,  makes  it  give  him  his  paw,  and  so  on  ;  then, 
while  the  Count  holds  in  his  hand  one  of  the  fly-leaves  of 
his  speech,  Edward  takes  two  or  three  from  off  the  table 
without  his  noticing  it,  rolls  them  up  into  balls,  and  makes 
the  dog  go  after  them,  who  tears  them  to  pieces.  No  one 
has  noticed  the  accident  which  has  happened  to  the  speech.) 

The  Count  {reading). — The  ways  of  Providence  are  sublime 
in  their  inscrutability.  No  evil  in  nature  which  has  not  its 
corrective.  Is  there  any  poison,  however  terrific  in  its  effect, 
which  is  not  successfully  counteracted  by  the  remedies 
offered  to  us  by  her  bountiful  hand,  and  by  a  foresight  we 
cannot  sufficiently  bless,  we  see  these  remedies  accumulated 
with  loving  profusion  in  the  climates  where  man  seems 
exposed  to  the  greatest  dangers.  The  travellers  who  have 
made  their  way  into  those  tracts,  ever  parched  by  a  leaden 
sun,  speak  to  us  of  those  dreadful  serpents  whose  smallest 
bite  it  seems  that  inevitable  death  must  follow.  Oh !  let 
them  not  forget  to  tell  us  that  those  dangerous  reptiles 
generally  seek  shelter  beneath  the  broad  leaves  of  the  plants 
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ment  leur  refuge  sous  les  larges  feuilles  de  plantes  dont  les 
sues,  distilles  dans  la  blessure,  raniment  aussitot  la 
malheureuse  victime,  et  la  rendent  bientot  a  la  sante.  Le 
mancenillier,  dont  I'ombre  seule  donne  la  mort,  ne  croit,  par 
un  ordre  divin,  que  sur  le  bord  des  flots ;  et  I'eau  de  mer, 
tout  le  monde  le  salt,  est  un  sur  contre-poison  au  venin  qu'il 
exhale.  Ainsi,  messieurs,  quand  nous  voyons  un  peuple 
livre  a  de  funestcs  dissensions  ou  gemissant  sous  la  verge  de 
fer  d'un  tyran,  ne  nous  livrons  pas  a  un  desespoir  sterile,  mais 
cherchons  plutot  autour  de  nous  le  remede  ou  le  medecin 
que  la  Providence  a  sans  doute  en  reserve. 

«Le  Chevalier  de  Thimlray  {a  pari). — Tout  cela  sent  trop  la 
pharmacie. 

Le  Comte  {lisant). — "  Oui,  messieurs,  la  lecture  de  I'histoire, 
qui  n'est  que  trop  souvent  un  amusement  pour  I'homme  du 
monde,  serait,  par  les  crimes  dont  elle  trace  le  hideux 
tableau,  un  sujet  de  degout  et  d'horreur  pour  le  philosophe 
ami  de  Thumanite,  si  la  pensee  consolaute  qu'une  Providence 
cachee  qui  preside  aux  destinees  des  empires  ne  venait  sou- 
tenir  le  livre  pres  d'echapper  de  sa  main,  et  lui  montrer  que, 
si  trop  souvent  quelques  hommes,  oublieux  des  preceptes 
divins,  et  s'abandonnant  en  proie  a  leurs  passions  eftrenees, 
ouvrent  pour  leurs  concitoyens  et  pour  eux-memes  un  abime 
de  maux ;  souvent  aussi,  et,  pour  ainsi  dire,  comme  par  un 
enchatnement  force,  d'autres  hommes,  mais  vertueux,  mais 
inspires  du  'ciel,  font  de  leur  courage  une  digue  au  torrent 
devastateur  des  revolutions,  et  referment  de  leurs  puissantes 
mains  le  gouffre  pres  d'engloutir  leur  patrie  !  !  !  {Apart). 
Ouf!  (Lisanl). — "  Un  homme  s'est  trouve  .  .  .  .,  intirme, 
mutile,  condamne  a  passer  dans  les  souffrances  .  .  .  ." 

La  Comtesse  {le  sonfflant). — Non  :  "A  dit  un  orateur 
Chretien  .  .  .  ." 

Le  Comte. —  C'est  juste.  "Un  homme  s'est  trouve  .  .  .  ." 
Pardon,  messieurs  ;  c'est  une  page  qui  aura  ete  transposee 
....  Eh  bien !  je  ne  la  trouve  pas  ....  Aurait-elle 
glisse  ?  .  .  .  .  Bonne  amie,  pourtant  quand  vous  m'avez 
copie  le  manuscrit,  il  etait  complet  ....  Ah  !  n'est-ce  pas 
cela :  "  Un  homme  s'est  trouve,  a  dit  I'usurpateur  ....*' 
Non  ....    Je  ne  sais  ce  que  sera  devenu  .... 

Le  Chevalier  de  Thimlray. — Un  hcmme  s'est  trouve,  mais 
une  feuille  s'est  perdue. 
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whose  juices  dropped  into  the  wound,  immediately  recover 
the  unhappy  victim,  and  restore  him  to  health.  The  Upas 
tree,  whose  shade  alone  is  deadly,  by  a  Divine  law,  only  grows 
upon  the  sea-side,  and  the  salt  water  is,  as  all  are  aware,  a 
sure  antidote  to  the  venom  which  it  exhales.  So,  in  the  same 
way,  gentlemen,  when  we  find  a  nation  lost  in  fatal 
dissensions,  or  groaning  beneath  the  rod  of  a  tyrant,  we  do 
not  sink  into  fruitless  despair,  but  seek  rather  around 
ourselves  the  remedy,  or  the  physician,  whom  Providence 
has,  doubtless,  in  reserve  for  us. 

The  Chevalier  de  Thimhray  {aside). — That  smacks  too  much 
of  the  chemist's  shop. 

The  Count  {readinir). — Yes,  gentlemen,  the  study  of 
history,  which  is  but  too  often  a  mere  amusement  to  the 
worldly  man,  would,  to  the  humane  philosopher,  by  the 
crimes  whose  hideous  description  it  portrays,  be  a  subject  of 
horror  and  disgust,  did  not  the  consoling  thought  of  a  hidden 
Providence  presiding  over  the  fates  of  Empires  come  and 
hold  up  the  book  ready  to  drop  from  his  hand,  and  show 
him  that,  if  too  often  some  men,  forgetful  of  Divine  precepts, 
and  indulging  their  unbridled  passions,  open  to  their  fellow 
countrymen  and  for  themselves  an  abyss  of  evils,  often  at 
the  same  time,  and,  so  to  say,  as  by  a  compulsory  sequence, 
other  men,  but  good  and  heaven-inspired,  build  out  of  their 
own  stout  hearts,  a  dike  against  the  devastating  torrent  of 
revolutions,  and  close  up  with  their  powerful  hands  the  pit 
ready    to    engulph    their    country !  !  {Aside').       Ough ! 

(reading).  —  "A  man  has  been  found  ....  infirm, 
mutilated,  doomed  to  passive  suffering  .  .  .  ." 

The  Countess  {prompting  him). — Noj  "A  Christian  orator 
has  said  .  .  .  .  " 

T/ie  Count. — Ah!  yes  !  "A  man  has  been  found  .  .  .  ." 
I  beg  your  pardon,  gentlemen  ;  a  page  has  been  put  wrong 
....  "Well !  why  !  I  cannot  find  it  ...  .  Can  it  have 
slipped  out?  ....  Yet,  my  dear,  when  you  copied  the 
manuscript  it  was  complete.  Ah  !  is  not  this  it  ?  "A  man 
has  been  found,  the  usurper  said  .  .  .  ."  No  ....  I 
cannot  think  what  has  become  of  ...  . 

The  Chevalier  de  Thimhray. — A  man  has  been  found,  but 
a  leaf  has  been  lost. 

17 
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La  Comtesse. — Mon  ami,  n'avez-vous  point  1^  le  brouillon  ? 
Le  Comte. — Eh  non !  je  I'ai  brule.     C'est  inconcevable ! 

Le  Baron  de  Machicoulis. — Pendant  que  M.  des  Tournelles 
cherchera  son  discours,  voulez-vous,  pour  ne  point  perdre  de 
temps,  ecouter  quelques  courtes  reflexions  que  les  derniers 
evenements  politiques  m'ont  inspirees  .... 

Le   Marquis   de   Malespine    {en    meme   temps).  —  J'avais 
prepare  un  petit  discours,  et  si  ces  messieurs  veulent  bien 
m'accorder  une  demi-heure  d'attention  .... 
{Le  Comte  de  Fier donjon  tire  son  porlefeuille,  et  le  Chevalier  de 
de  Thifnlray  fouille  dans  ses  poches). 

Edouard. — Misericorde  !  chacun  a  son  discours  !  Cousine, 
nous  sommes  perdus  ;  nous  ne  dinerons  jamais.  Et  vous, 
monsieur  Bertrand,  n'auriez-vous  point  aussi  votre  discours  ? 

Bertrand. — Monsieur,  non.  Pourtant,  si  j'osais,  j'aurais 
bien  deux  petits  mots  ^  dire ;  mais  je  crains  de  dire  des 
betises,  car  moi  je  ne  suis  qu'un  pauvre  paysan  .... 

Edouard. — Parlez  !  parlez !  je  suis  sur  que  ce  que  vous 
direz  sera  tres-amusant.  Silence,  messieurs,  silence ! 
Ecoutez  M.  Bertrand.     {Ilfrappe  sur  la  table). 

Bertrand. — Ce  que  je  voulais  dire,  c'est  bien  simple.  Je 
voulais  dire  que,  sauf  le  respect  de  toute  la  corapagnie,  nous 
nous  amusons  a  la  moutarde.  Laissons  aux  cures  a  faire 
des  sermons.  Nous  autres,  nous  n'avons  pas  besoin  de  tant 
de  beaux  dictons  pour  convenir  de  nos  faits.  tiuand  j'etais 
avec  Jean  Chouan,*  11  ne  nous  en  disait  jamais  bien  long. 
II  disait :  "  Si  nous  allions  surprendre  les  bleus  a  la  ferme 
des  Herbages  ?  "     Nous  disions  :  "  Oui."     II  disait :  "  Avez- 

*  Jean  Chouan,  est  le  nom  de  guerre  d'un  chef  d'insurg^s  des 
contrees  occidentales  de  la  France,  qui  refuserent  de  reconnaitre  la 
Republique  en  1793.  Cottereau,  dit  Chouan,  avait  ete  contre- 
bandier  et  se  servait,  avec  les  siens  du  cri  du  Chouan — c'est-a-dire 
de  la  Chouette — pour  signal ;  ayant  rallie  autour  de  lui,  en  1793,  un 
attroupement  de  vauriens  de  vagabonds,  et  de  mecontents,  on  convint 
de  ce  meme  signal  pour  cri  d'appel,  et  le  nom  de  Chouans  s'attacha 
au  parti,  ensuite  par  extension,  et  injurieusement,  a  toute  I'opposition 
vendeenne  et  bretonne ;  le  mot  de  Chouannerie  servant  de  terme 
generique  dans  les  memes  intentions. 
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The  Countess. — My  love,  have  you  not  the  rough  copy  by 
you  ? 

The  Count. — No,  indeed !  I  burnt  it.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable ! 

The  Baron  de  Machicoulis. — Whilst  M.  des  Tournelles  is 
looking  for  his  speech,  will  you,  in  order  that  no  time  be 
wasted,  listen  to  a  few  short  reflections  which  the  late 
political  events  have  suggested  to  me  .... 

The  Marquis  de  Malespine  (talJiing  at  the  same  time). — I 
had  prepared  a  little  discourse,  and  if,  gentlemen,  you  would 
kindly  grant  me  half-an-hour"s  attention  ....  {The  Count 
of  Fierdonjon  pulls  out  his  pocket-liook,  and  the  Chevalier  de 
Thimhray  rummages  in  his  pockets). 

Edward. — Mercy  upon  us  !  Each  one  has  got  a  speech! 
dear  Cousin  we  are  done  for  ;  we  shall  never  get  any  dinner. 
And  you,  Master  Bertram,  have  you  not  also  a  speech 
prepared  ? 

Bertram. — No,  sir.  But,  yet,  if  I  might  venture,  I  could 
say  a  word  or  two ;  only  I  am  afraid  of  talking  some 
nonsense,  for  you  see  I  am  only  a  poor  peasant  .... 

Edward. — Speak  !  speak  out !  I  am  sure  that  what  you 
say  will  be  very  entertaining.  Silence,  gentlemen,  silence  ! 
Listen  to  Mr.  Bertram.     {He  knocks  on  the  table). 

Bertram. — What  I  wanted  to  say  is  plain  enough.  I 
wanted  to  say,  without  offence  to  the  company,  that  we  are 
wasting  our  time  in  trifles.  L^t  us  leave  the  parsons  to 
preach  sermons.  We  have  no  need  of  such  fine  speeches  to 
agree  on  what  we  have  to  do.  When  I  was  with  John 
Chouan,*  he  never  stopped  long  to  talk.  He  used  to  say  : 
"  Suppose  we  went  and  caught  the  Blues  at  Grass  farm  !  " 
We   used   to  say:  "Yes."      He'd    say:     "Have  you   got 

*  John  Chouan,  the  adopted  name  of  a  rebel  leader  in  the  insurgent 
western  districts  of  France,  which  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
Republic  in  1793.  Cottereau,  alias  Chouan,  was  an  old  smuggler 
who,  with  his  associates,  used  to  imitate  the  cry  of  the  Chouan,  or 
screech-owl,  as  a  signal ;  having  gathered,  out  of  roughs,  vagabonds, 
and  malcontents,  a  large  gang  of  followers,  he  taught  them  the  cry 
as  a  rallying  sound,  and  from  it  the  party  got  their  name  of  Les 
Chouans,  generically  la  chouannerie.  It  became  a  term  of  obloquy 
used  by  the  Republican  side  for  all  the  western  dissentients. 
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vous  des  cartouches  ?  y  a-t-il  des  pierres  neuves  ii  vos  fusils  ? " 
Noiis  disions  :  "  Oui."  II  disait :  "  Buvons  un  coup,  marche, 
et  vive  le  roi !  "     Nous  trinquions*  et  nous  partions. 

Edoitard. — Bravo  !  morbleu  !  c'est  M.  Bertrand  qui  rem- 
portera  le  prix  de  reloquence  ! 

Bertrand. — Moi,  en  venant  ici,  je  m'imaginais  que  vous 
n'aviez  pas  besoin  de  toutes  ces  belles  harangues  pour  vous 
animer  a  bien  faire.  Je  croyais  tout  bonnement  que  nous 
allions  commencer  le  branle ;  je  croyais,  une  supposition, 
qu'on  m'aurait  dit  :  Sanspeur,  vous  allez  surprendre  le  poste 
de  gendarmerie  de  ***. — Vous,  monsieur  de  Machicoulis, 
reverence  parler,  vous  ferez  sonner  le  tocsinf  chez  vous. — 

Vous,  vous  tacherez  de  mettre  la  main  sur  le  prefet 

Comme  cela,  sans  plus  de  fa(jon.  J'avais  apporte  des  car- 
touches et  j'avais  empli  ma  gourde  de  bataille. 

Le  Baron  de  Machicoulis. — Diable  !  comme  il  y  va  ! 

Le  Comte. — Nous  n'en  sommes  pas  encore  la,  Dieu  merci. 

Le  Comte  de  Fierdonjon  (a  Bertrand). — Mon  ami,  vous 
n'etes  pas  ici  avec  les  hommes  de  Jean  Chouan  ;  vous  etes 
avec  des  gentilshommes  instruits,  c'est  bien  different, 
ficoutez  avec  respect  et  en  silence  ce  que  vous  ne  pouvez 
comprendre. 

Bertrand. — Je  ne  dis  pas,  mais  .  .  . 

Le  Marquis  de  Malespine. — Nous  ne  vous  demnndons  pas 
votre  avis. 

La  Comtesse. — Messieurs,  si  nous  gardions  nos  discours 


*  Trinquer,  (boire  en  choquant  les  verres,  et  en  se  provoquant  Tun 
I'autre,)  ressemble  au  mot  anglais  drinh  prononce  a  I'allemande.  II 
est  en  effet  d'origine  germanique. 


f  Le  tocsin  remonte  au  moyen  age  et  a  survecu  ^  la  Revolution 
fran9aise.  C'est  une  sonnerie  faite  au  beffroi  en  cas  d'incendie, 
d'alerte,  ou  de  soulevement.  Le  mot  vient  de  toque,  touche,  frappe, 
et  sin  (signum)  anciennement  cloche  ou  sonnette;  il  est  historique. 
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cartridges  ?  new  flints  in  your  guns  ?  "  We  would  say  : 
"  Yes."  He'd  say  :  "  Just  have  a  swig,  off  with  you,  and 
three  cheers  for  the  King  !  "  We  drank  together,*  and  off  we 
went. 

Edward. — Bravo  !  hang  it !  bravo !  Mr.  Bertram  is  the 
winner  of  the  prize  for  eloquence  ! 

Bertram. — Well !  on  coming  here  I  thought,  I  did,  that 
you  would  not  need  all  this  fine  speechifying  to  stir  you  up 
to  action.  I  just  thought  as  how  as  we  were  going  to  make 
a  start.  I  thought,  just  for  instance,  you  know,  that  some 
one  would  have  said  to  me,  "  Fearless,  you  will  go  and 
capture  the  gendarmerie  station  of  Three  Stars  by  a  surprise." 
You,  Monsieur  de  Machicoulis,  with  all  due  deference,  you 
will  have  the  alarm  bell  rung.f  You,  you  will  try  and  lay 
hands  on  the  Prefect.  .  .  .  Just  in  that  way,  without  so  much 
fuss.  I  have  brought  cartridges,  and  filled  my  fighting 
flask. 

The  Baron  de  Machicoulis. — Hey  day !  what  a  pace  he 
goes. 

The  Count. — Thank  heaven,  we  have  not  quite  come  to 
that. 

The  Count  de  Fierdonjon  {to  Bertram). — My  man,  you  are 
not  here  amongst  John  Chouan's  followers  ;  you  are  with 
educated  gentlemen,  and  that  is  quite  another  thing.  Listen 
respectfully  and  silently  to  what  you  cannot  understand. 

Bertram. — I  do  not  say  no,  but.  .  .  . 

The  Marquis  of  Malespine. — We  do  not  ask  your  opinion. 

The  Countess. — Gentlemen,  supposing  we  kept  our  speeches 


*  Trinquer  (in  which  the  English  may  recognize  their  simple  word 
drink,  Germanized  before  Frenchified)  has  a  peculiar  meaning  in 
France.  It  signifies  the  act  of  two  or  more  persons  who,  drinking 
in  common,  knock  together  the  rims  and  feet  of  one  another's 
glasses. 

f  The  tocsin  is  a  mediaeval  institution,  and  continued  in  France 
through  the  Revolution.  In  the  word,  sin  means  the  bell  (signum), 
toque,  the  striking  or  ringing.  Its  object  was  to  ring  up  and  rally 
together  the  inhabitants  of  towns  to  assistance  in  cases  of  fire  and 
sudden  alarms,  or  for  some  concerted  action,  as  la  Saint  Bar- 
thelemi. 
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pour  un  autre  moment  ?  .  .  .  Maintenant  nous  avons  tant 
de  choses  importantes  a  regler !  Vous  venez  d'elire  im 
president,  mais  nous  avons  bien  des  points  importants  i  fixer. 
Par  exemple,  quel  nom  portera  notre  societe  ?  II  nous  faut 
un  nora.  Dans  I'histoire,  quand  on  parlera  de  nous,  il  faudra 
nous  nommer. 

Lc  Comte  de  Fierdonjon. — Eh  bien  !  I'histoire  dira  :  Le 
Comte  de  Fierdonjon  .  .  .  Monsieur  des  Toumelles.  .  .  . 

Le  Comte. — Ma  femmeveut  dire  qu'il  serait  bon  que  toutes 
les  personnes  qui  cooperent  a  cette  entreprise  portassent  un 
nom  generique,  un  nom  collectif, 

Edoiiard. — Ah  !  les  noms  collectifs ;  cela  me  rappelle  mon 
Latin  :   Tiirba  ruit  ou  ruunt. 

Le  Comte  de  Fierdonjon. — Fort  bien  j  et  pourquoi  ne  nous 
appellerions-nous  pas  les  vrais  gentilsliommes  ? 

Edouard. — Non,  il  faudrait  un  nom  qui  sonnat  bien  ik 
I'oreille,  comme  dans  les  melodrames  :  Les  Chevaliers  dii 
Cygne  .  .  .  Les  Francs  Juges.  Si  nous  nous  appelions  les 
Chevaliers  de  la  Mort !  cela  est  beau  et  harmonieux. 

Le  Chevalier  de  Thimlray. — Pourquoi  pas  ?  Dans  le  fait, 
c'est  un  assez  beau  nom. 

Le  Comte. — Oh!  c'est  un  peu  trop  terrible;  j'aimerais 
mieux  ... 

La  Comtesse. — Prenons  plutot  un  nom  qui  rappelle  le  but 
lie  notre  conjuration  :  les  Amis  du  viallieur.  Ce  nom  vous 
plait-il  ?  N'est-ce  pas  la  cause  du  malheur  que  nous 
defendons  r     Ce  nom  nous  ralliera  tous  les  cceurs  genereux. 

Edouard. — Bonne  invention  !     Adoptc. 

Bertrand. — Les  Amis  die  malheur  !  commo  cela,  si  on  crie 
qui  vive,  et  si  on  ne  repond  pas :  Amis  du  malheur  .... 
v'lan !  un  coup  de  fusil  .... 

Edouard. — Le  compere  va  lestement  en  besogne.  Vous 
avez  fait  la  guerre,  hein  ? 

Bertrand. — Mais,  monsieur,  pendant  longtonipsje  n'ai  pas 
fait  d'autre  metier. 

La  Comtesse. — Monsieur  a  fait  la  guerre  de  la  Vendee.  II 
etait  major  dans  I'armee  royale. 

Edouard. — Oui,  oui,  la  guerre  des  chouans  ....  guerre 
d'escarmouches  ....  derriere  des  haies  ....  des  coups  de 
fusil  aux  trainards  ....  Peste !  jolie  guerre!  On  vivait 
longtemjis  dans  ce  temps-1^. 
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for  another  time  ?  .  .  .  Now  we  have  so  many  important 
matters  to  settle  !  You  have  just  elected  a  chairman,  but  we 
have  a  good  many  material  points  to  determine.  For  instance, 
what  name  shall  our  party  have  ?  for  we  must  have  a  name. 
In  history,  when  we  are  spoken  of,  we  must  be  denominated. 

The  Count  de  Fierdonjon.  Well !  History  will  say,  The 
Count  of  Fierdonjon.  .  .  .  Monsieur  des  Tournelles.  .  .  . 

The  Count. — My  wife  means  that  it  would  be  right  for  all 
the  persons  who  are  co-operating  in  this  enterprise  to  bear  a 
generic,  a  collective  appellation. 

Edward. — Ah !  yes,  the  collective  nouns  ;  it  reminds  me 
of  my  Latin  :   Turha  ruit  or  ruunt. 

The  Count  of  Fierdonjon. — Very  good.  Well,  why  should 
not  we  call  ourselves  the  thoroughbreds  ? 

Edward. — No  ;  we  must  have  a  name  which  will  catch  the 
senses,  as  in  the  melodramas;  The  Knights  of  the  Swan  .  .  . 
The  Free  fudges.  If  we  called  ourselves  The  Knights  of 
Death !  that  is  grand  and  harmonious. 

The  Chevalier  de  Thimlray. — Why  not  ?  In  point  of  fact, 
it  is  a  fine  enough  name. 

The  Count. — Ah  !  it  is  a  little  too  terrible.  I  should  rather 
prefer  .  .  . 

,  The  Countess. — Let  us  take  rather  a  name  expressive  of 
the  object  of  our  conspiracy :  The  Band  of  IVoe.  Do  you 
like  that  name  ?  Is  it  not  the  cause  of  woe  and  misfortune 
that  we  are  defending  ?  That  name  will  gather  round  us  all 
the  feeling  hearts. 

Edward. — A  good  inspiration  !     Carried  ! 

Bertram. — The  land  of  woe. — In  that  way  then,  if  we  call 
"who  goes  there?"  and  they  do  not  answer:  Band  of 
J  Foe  ....  bang  !  a  shot. 

Edward. — He  is  rough  and  ready,  is  our  friend  here,  you 
have  seen  some  fighting  then,  aye  ? 

Bertram. — Why,  sir,  for  ever  so  long  I  did  nothing  else. 

The  Countess. — Master  Bertram  fought  in  the  Vendean 
war.     He  was  a  Major  in  the  Royal  Army. 

Edward. — Ah !  yes,  the  Chouan  war,  a  war  of  skirmishes  ; 
under  cover  of  the  hedges  ....  Shots  at  stragglers  .... 
Pretty  warfare,  indeed  !     Men  kept  alive  long  at  that  time. 
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Bertrand. — C'est  selon.  II  y  en  a  bien  des  jeunes  et  des 
vieux  qui  se  porteraientpeut-etre  bien  aujourd'huis'ils  n'etaient 
pas  morts  dans  cette  jolie  guerre-li.  II  y  en  a  qui  s'etonnent 
de  voir  leur  ble  pousser  si  haut  dans  des  endroits  que  je  con- 
nais  ....  c'est  rapport  aux  gens  qu'on  y  a  enterres.  Moi 
qui  vous  parle,  monsieur,  j'ai  vu  plus  d'une  affaire  oh.  ceux 
qui  s'en  tiraient  devaient  una  fiere  chandelle  a  la  bonne  Vierge. 
tin  jour,  dans  la  lande  du  Gros-Sablon,  nous  etions  deux 
cents  qui  eumes  affaire  a  environ  autant  de  bleus.*  Nous  les 
defimes;  mais  le  soir  nous  n'etions  que  quarante-cinq  ii 
manger  la  soupe. 

Edouard. — Pas  mal.  L'affaire  a  du  ctre  disputee.  Et  des 
vaincus,  combien  en  resta-t-il  ? 

Bertrand. — Pas  un. 

Edouard. — Pas  mal,  en  verite. 

Le  Comte. — Si  ces  messieurs  parlent  guerre,  nous  n'aurons 
jamais  fini  .... 

La  Comtesse. — II  faudrait  que  les  Amis  du  viaUieur  portas- 
sent  quelque  signe  au  moyen  duquel  ils  pourraient  se  faire 
reconnaitre  .... 

Le  Baron  de  Machicoulis. — De  la  police  ?  diable  !  non. 

La  Coyntesse. — J 'entends  un  signe  cache  ....  Parexem- 
ple,  chacun  de  nous,  chacun  de  vous,  messieurs,  porterait  un 
poignard  d'une  certaine  forme  .... 

Edouard. — Ah  oui !  un  poignard  !  d'abord  il  n'y  a  pas  de 
conspiration  sans  poignards.  Le  poignard  de  la  ven- 
geance .  .  .  .  le  glaive  mysterieux  ....  Avez-vous  vu  le 
melodrame  des  Francs  Juges  P 

Le  Comte  de  Fierdonjon. —  Oui  ....  un  poignard  ;  je  n'y 
vois  pas  d'inconvenients  ,  .  .  .  et  puis  cela  pent  etre  utile. 

Bertrand. — C'est  une  bonne  arme,  tout  de  merae,  sans  que 
5a  paraisse.  Faut  donner  le  coup  de  haut  en  bas.  (Faisant  le 
geste  defrapper.)     Pardon,  monsieur,  comme  cela  ....  afin 


•Les  bleus  sont  les  soldats  de  la  Republique  qui  portaient  I'habit 
bleu,  couleur  de  la  tunique  actuelle.  Les  Vendeens  et  les  Chouans 
lesappelaient  les  Bleus  pour  les  distinguer  des  leurs  qui  ne  portaient 
pas  d'uniforme  mais  se  reconnaissaient  a  des  ccharpes  ou  a  d'autres 
insignes. 
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Bertram. — That's  according.  There  are  many  young  ones, 
and  old  ones  too,  who  doubtless  would  be  well  now  if  they 
had  not  died  in  that  bit  of  fighting.  There  are  some  who 
wonder  how  it  is  their  corn  grows  so  tall  in  spots  well  known 
to  me  ....  That's  cos  of  those  who  are  buried  there.  I, 
myself,  sir,  have  seen  more  than  one  fight  where  those  who 
came  alive  out  of  it  owed  a  smartish  taper  to  the  good  Virgin. 
One  day,  in  the  Gros-Sablon  band  there  were  two  hundred  of 
us  engaged  with  about  the  same  number  of  Blues.*  We 
beat  them,  but  in  the  evening  there  were  only  forty-five  of 
us  around  the  soup  tins. 

Edward. — Not  so  bad.  It  must  have  been  a  hard  fought 
engagement.  And  of  those  who  were  beaten,  how  many 
were  there  left  ? 

Bertram, — Not  one. 

Edward. — Not  so  bad,  'pon  honour. 

The  Count. — If  those  gentlemen  are  going  to  talk  warfare, 
we  shall  never  have  done  .... 

The  Countess. — The  Band  of  JVoe  ought  to  wear  a  badge  by 
the  help  of  which  they  could  be  recognized  .... 

The  Baron  de  Machicoulis. — By  the  police  ?  hang  it  !  no. 

The  Countess. — I  meant  a  secret  sign  ....  For  instance, 
each  one  of  us,  each  of  you,  gentlemen,  would  carry  a  dagger 
of  a  certain  shape  .... 

Edward. — Yes,  to  be  sure  !  a  dagger  !  First  of  all  there  is 
no  proper  conspiracy  without  daggers.  The  dagger  of 
vengeance  ....  The  mysterious  blade  ....  Have  you 
read  the  melodrama  of  the  Free  fudges  ? 

The  Count  of  Fierdonjon. — Yes,  a  dagger  ....  I  see  no 
objection  ....  and  then  it  might  be  useful. 

Bertram. — It  is  not  a  bad  weapon,  all  the  same,  though  it 
does  not  seem  much.  The  blow  must  be  struck  downwards. 
(showing  the  action).     I  beg  pardon,  sir,  in  that  way  .... 


♦  Blues — the  Republic  soldiers,  whose  uniform  was  blue,  as  the 
present  tunic  is  still.  The  Vendeans  and  Chouans  called  them  Blues 
m  distinction  to  themselves  who  wore  no  uniform  colour,  but  only 
distinctive  badges. 
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que  le  sang  ne  se  repande  pas,  et  vous  etouffe  toute  de  suite. 

Le  Baron  dc  Machicoulis. — Quelle  horreur!  nous  ne 
voulons  assassiner  personne,  nous  n'avons  pas  besoin  de 
vos  lemons. 

Bcrtrand. — Alors,  pourquoi  done  .  .   .  .  r 

Lc  Chevalier  de  Thimlray. —  C'est  une  marque  de  dis- 
tinction j  mais  des  gentilshommes  frant^ais  ne  se  servent 
point  de  ces  armes-l^. 

Lc  Cojiitc. — II  y  a  une  ordonnance  de  police  qui  fes  de- 
fend ....  II  serait  dangereux  .... 

Berirafid. — Pourtant  Lescure,  Charette,  La  Rochejaquelein, 
tons  ces  messieurs  en  avaient  dans  le  temps  .  .  .  .  et  celui 
qui  leur  aurait  mis  la  main  sur  le  collet  aurait  vu  s'ils  savaient 
en  jouer. 

La  Comtesse,  a  part.  Les  propos  de  cet  homme  font  fremir. 
{Haut.)  II  faudrait  que  le  manche  du  poignard  fut  blanc  .  .  . 
c'est  notre  couleur  ...  en  ivoire  ou  en  nacre,  avec  des  enjoli- 
vements  d'argent.  J 'en  dessinerai  un  modcle.  Et  sur  la  lame 
il  faudrait  graver  le  mot  Fidelilc  en  latin.  Cela  serait  de  bon 
gout,  n'est-ce  pas  ? 

Edouard. — Ma  foi,  vive  ma  cousine*  pour  les  conspira- 
tions !  Elle  y  est  divine.  Ne  vous  inquietez  pas  de  vos 
poignards,  mes  chers  collegues ;  je  vais  en  Espagne,  c'est  le 
pays  ou  se  fabrique  tout  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  soigne  dans  ce 
genre-la.  Meme  les  femmes  en  out  dans  leurs  corsets  et 
dans  leurs  jarretieres.  Un  officier  de  dragons  qui  en  revient 
me  I'a  dit.  Vrai,  sans  farce,  il  faut  y  prendre  garde,  elles 
sont  traitresses  en  diable. 

Le  Chevalier  de  Thimbray. — Votre  ami,  monsieur,  a  done 
\isitc  ces  parages-l&,  puisqu'il  y  faisait  de  si  belles  decou- 
vertes  ? 

Bertrand. — Bah !  tenez,  vos  poignards  en  nacre  ou  en 
ivoire,  c'est  bon  pour  la  montrej  mais  parlez-moi  pour 
saigner  un  bleu  d'un  bon  gros  outil  comme  celui-ci.  (//  tire 
un  grand  couteau.)     C'est  grossier,  mais  cela  ne  coute  pas 


*  L'expression  juste  manque  en  Anglais — Vive  ma  cousine  pour 
.  .  .  vive  la  science  I  Vive  le  roi !  vive  la  ligue  !  ne  repondraient  qu'a 
des  tournures  anglaisea  toutes  diflferentes. 
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so  that  the  blood  should  not  flow  out,  but  should  stifle  you 
at  once. 

The  Baron  of  Machicoulis. — How  horrible  r  We  do  not 
want  to  murder  anyone,  we  have  no  need  of  your  lessons. 

Bertram. — What's  the  use  then  .  .  .  ? 
The  Chevalier  de   Thimhray. — It  is  a  sign  of  recognition  ; 
but  French  gentlemen  do  not  make  use  of  those  weapons. 

The  Count. — There  is  a  police  regulation  which  forbids 
them  ....     It  would  be  unsafe  .... 

Btrtram. — However,  Lescure,  Charette,  and  La  Rochejaque- 
lein,  all  those  gentlemen  had  them  when  they  were  out  .... 
and  anyone  who  had  attempted  to  collar  them  would  have 
found  that  they  knew  how  to  use  them. 

The  Countess. — (AsideJ'The  man's  expressions  are  perfectly 
horrifying.  CAloud.J  The  handle  of  the  dagger  would  have  t(i 
be  white  ....  that  is  our  colour  ....  in  ivory  or  mother 
of  pearl,  ornamented  with  silver.  I  will  draw  the  model  of 
one.  And  on  the  blade  must  be  engraved  the  word  tidelity, 
in  Latin.     It  would  be  tasteful,  would  it  not  r 

Ediuard. — Hurrah !  I'd  back  my  cousin  any  day  for  con- 
spiracies. She  is  first-rate  at  them.*  Never  mind  about 
your  daggers,  my  dear  colleagues ;  I  shall  be  going  to  Spain, 
the  country  where  the  very  best  articles  of  the  kind  are  made. 
Even  the  women  wear  them  in  their  stays  and  in  their 
garters.  A  dragoon  officer,  lately  returned  from  there,  has 
told  me  about  it.  Nay,  joking  apart,  you  have  to  look  out — 
they  are  awfully  treacherous. 

The  Chevalier  de  Thinilray. — Your  friend,  dear  sir,  must 
have  been  of  an  enquiring  spirit  to  have  made  such  rare 
discoveries  in  those  latitudes. 

Bertram. — That's  all  nonsense.  Your  daggers  in  pearl  or 
ivory  are  just  good  for  show  ;  but  to  bleed  a  Blue  recommend 
me  to  a  good  big  tool  of  this  kind.  (He  pulls  out  a.  large 
knife.J     It's  a  rough  one,  but  it  does  not  cost  much.     One 


*  The  French  expression  is  untranslatable,  like   Vive  la  science  ! 
Vive  le  Roi !  vive  la  Ligue. 
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cher.  Un  jour,  je  me  heurte  centre  un  caillou,  me  voilii  A 
has.  Un  otficier  des  Bleus  me  met  le  genou  sur  I'estomac, 
et,  sabre  leve,  il  me  disait  de  me  rendre.  Moi  je  lui  dis, 
comme  disait  Jean  Chouan  :  "  II  n'y  a  pas  de  danger  !  "  et  je 
lui  plante  mon  couteau  dans  la  bouche.  Vrai  Dieu !  il  I'a 
avale  comme  il  aurait  fait  une  cuilleree  de  soupe.  Tenez,  on 
voit  encore  la  marque  de  ses  dents  sur  la  lame. 

La  Comtesse. — Oh  !  retirez  cet  aftVeux  poignard  !  il  me 
semble  le  voir  tout  couvert  de  sang. 

Lc  Comte. — Laissons  cela,  mon  ami.  II  ne  s'agit  pas  de 
cela.     Occupons-nous  de  nos  affaires. 

Hertrand. — Eh  bien,  done !  quand  faudra-t-il  sonner  le 
tocsin  ? 

Lc  Baron  de  Machicoulis. — Le  tocsin  !  y  pensez-vous  ?  et 
la  gendarmerie,  et  la  garnison  de  ***  ? 

Le  Marquis  de  Malespine. — Et  le  prcfet  qui  nous  enver- 
rait  tons  en  prison  ? 

Le  Chevalier  de  Thimlray. — II  a  le  diable  au  corps. 

Lc  Comte  de  Fierdonjon. — La  poire  n'est  pas  mure,  bon- 
homme. 

Berirand. — Elle  serait  pourrie,  morbleu  !  que  vous  n'oseriez 
pas  la  cueillir  ? 

Le  Comte. — Voila  notre  societe  S  peu  pres  organisee ;  quels 
seront  ses  premiers  travaux  ?  .  .  . 

{Grand  silence.) 

Lc  Baron  dc  Machicoulis. — Le  mieux  serait  de  travailler 
sourdement  les  esprits  pour'les  detacher  de  I'usurpateur.  Si 
Ton  pouvait  trouver  le  nioyen  d'imprimer  clandestinement  les 
courtes  reflexions  .  .  . 

Lc  Marquis  dc  Malespine. —  On  pourrait  imprimer  en  meme 
temps  mon  discours  .  .  . 

Le  Covile. — Oui,  et  le  mien  quand  je  I'aurai  trouve.  Je 
ne  puis  croire  qu'il  soit  perdu. 

Le  Chevalier  de  Thimlray. — L'embarras  serait  de  trouver 
un  imprimeur  honnete  homme. 

Le  Marquis  de  Malespine. — A  la  rigueur  on  pourrait  faire 
circuler  des  copies  manuscrites. 

Le  Comte  de  Fierdonjon. — Oui,  mais  on  connait  nos 
ecritures. 
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day  I  tripped  over  a  flintstone,  and  down  I  came.  An  officer 
of  the  Blues  clapped  his  knee  on  my  chest,  and,  with  his 
sabre  raised,  he  was  telling  me  to  surrender.  I  just  said  to 
him,  as  John  Chouan  used  to  say  :  "  No  fear  of  that !  "  and 
I  lodged  my  knife  in  his  mouth.  By  George  !  he  swallowed 
it  like  a  spoon  full  of  soup.  There,  you  can  still  see  the 
marks  of  his  teeth  on  the  blade. 

The  Countess. — Oh,  do  put  away  that  dreadful  dagger  !  It 
seems  to  me  all  covered  with  blood. 

The  Count. — Drop  that,  my  man.  It  is  not  the  question 
now.     Let  us  attend  to  our  business. 

Bertram. — All  right,  then  !  When  are  we  to  ring  the 
alarm  bell  ? 

The  Baron  of  Machicoulis. — The  alarm  bell  ?  Are  you  in 
your  senses  ?  You  forget  the  gendarmerie  and  the  garrison 
at  Three  Stars. 

The  Marquis. — And  the  Prefect,  who  would  send  us  all  to 
prison. 

The  Chevalier. — The  devil  is  in  the  man. 

The  Count  cle  Fierdonjon. — The  pear  is  not  ripe  yet,  old  boy. 

Bertram. — It  might  be  rotten,  begad  !  before  you'd  dare  to 
pick  it. 

The  Count. — Our  Association  is  now  pretty  nearly  organized. 
What  are  to  be  its  first  undertakings  ?  .  .  .  {long  silence). 

The  Baron  de  Machicoulis. — The  best  plan  would  be  to 
practise  secretly  on  the  people's  minds,  so  as  to  win  them 
aw^ay  from  the  usurper.  If  we  conld  manage  to  print  clan- 
destinely the  short  reflections.  .  .  . 

The  Marquis  de  Malespine. — My  speech  might  be  printed 
at  the  same  time  .  .  . 

The  Count. — Yes,  and  mine,  when  I  have  found  it.  I 
cannot  imagine  how  it  has  got  lost. 

The  Chevalier  de  Thimhray. — The  difficulty  would  be  to 
find  an  honest  printer. 

The  Marquis  de  Malespine. — At  the  worst,  we  might  have 
manuscript  copies  of  them  circulated. 

The  Count  de  Fierdonjon. — Yes,  but  our  handwriting  is 
known. 
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Le  Marquis  de  Malespine. — Si  madame  voulait  se  donner  la 
peine  .  .  .  Une  ecriture  de  femme,  cela  n'est  pas  suspect, 

Le  Comte. — Gardez-vous-en  bien.  Tout  le  monde  ici  con- 
nait  r  ecriture  de  ma  femme. 

Le  Chevalier  de  Thimlray. — Un  autre  inconvenient,  c'est 
que  peu  de  gens  dans  ce  pays  savent  lire.     {Un  silence.) 

Bertrand. — Voulez-vous  m'ecouter  un  instant  ?  Je  vois 
que  I'affaire  tourne  mal.  et  que  parmi  nous  il  y  en  a  peu  qui 
soient  disposes  i  risquer  leur  cou  pour  la  bonne  cause.  Une 
idee  me  vient.  Quand  je  dis  qu'elle  me  vient,  je  veux  dire 
(ju'elle  me  revient,  car  j'y  ai  pense  bien  souvent.  Moi,  je  suis 
un  pauvre  paysan.  Je  me  fais  vieux,  je  ne  suis  plus  boa  il 
grand"chose  .  .  .  pourtant  .  .  . 

Le  Comte  de  Fier donjon. — Pourtant  vous  savez  encore  fort 
bien  tuer  des  perdrix  partout  oil  vous  en  trouvez. 

Bertrand. — Je  ne  dis  pas  non,  Je  tire  encore  assez  bien. 
— Or  done,  je  me  disais  :  Faut  faire  quelque  chose  pour  la 
bonne  cause.  Ce  qui  empeche  notre  roi  de  revenir,  c'est  cet 
autre  qui  a  pris  sa  place.  Cet  autre-la  pourtant,  ce  n'est  pas 
le  diable.  Sa  peau  n'est  pas  si  dure  qu'une  planche  de  chene, 
et  j'en  ai  vu,  des  lurons,  qui  traversaient  d'un  coup  de  couteau 
une  planche  de  chene  epaisse  de  deux  pouces. 

Le  Comte. — Ou  voulez-vous  en  venir  ? 

Bertrand. — Voici.  Je  me  disais  done :  Je  suis  vieux,  oui, 
mais  je  nourris  quoique  cela  ma  femme  et  mon  gars.  Si  je 
meurs,  les  voila  qui  sont  a  demander  leur  pain.  Si  ces 
messieurs  veulent  me  signer  un  ecrit  comme  quoi  ils  leur 
feront  une  pension  de  douze  cents  livres  apres  ma  mort,  voici 
ce  que  je  leur  promets  de  faire.  Je  pars  pour  Paris  ;  je  tache 
de  voir  I'empereur  ;  si  je  puis  I'approcher  a  longueur  de  bras, 
j'en  reponds,  il  est  mort  .  .  .  Si  je  le  manque,  eh  bien  !  un 
autre  pourra  faire  ce  que  j'aurais  voulu  faire.  On  me  fusille, 
bien ;  mais  je  me  dirai  :  Au  moins  la  bonne  femme  et  mon 
gars  auront  du  pain. 


Le  Comte  de  Fierdonjon. — Morbleu  !  il  y  aurait  la  de  quoi 
nous  faire  fusilier  tons ! 
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The  Marquis  de  Malespine. — If  the  Countess  would  not 
mind  the  trouble  ...  A  lady's  handwriting  causes  no 
suspicion. 

The  Count. — Do  not  suppose  that.  Beware  !  Everybody 
here  about  knows  my  wife's  handwriting. 

The  Chevalier  de  Thimbray. — Another  difficulty,  which  is 
this,  that  few  only  of  the  people  here  know  how  to  read 
(a  pause). 

Bertram. — Will  you  listen  to  me  for  a  moment  ?  I  see  the 
matter  is  taking  a  bad  turn,  and  that  amongst  the  lot  of  us 
few  are  disposed  to  risk  their  lives  for  the  good  cause.  An 
idea  occurs  to  me.  When  I  say  occurs,  I  mean  it  returns, 
for  I  have  often  thought  of  it  before.  I  am  but  a  poor 
peasant  myself.  I'm  getting  old  j  I  am  not  good  for  much 
.  .  .  and  yet  .  .  . 

The  Count. — And  yet  you  are  clever  enough  at  shooting 
partridges  whenev^er  you  come  across  them. 

Bertram. — May  be.  I'm  still  a  pretty  good  shot.  So, 
then,  I  used  to  say  to  myself,  something  must  be  done  for 
the  good  cause.  What  prevents  our  King  from  coming 
back  is  that  other  fellow  who  has  taken  his  place.  But  that 
other  one  is  not  a  conjuror.  His  hide  is  not  so  hard  as  an 
oaken  board,  and  I  have  seen  fellows  who,  with  one  stroke, 
could  drive  a  knife  through  a  two-inch  oak  plank. 
The  Count. — What  are  you  coming  to  ? 
Bertram. — This  is  it.  So,  said.  I  to  myself,  I  am  old,  it  is 
true,  but  for  all  that  I  support  my  wife  and  my  boy.  If  1 
should  happen  to  die,  they  would  be  having  to  beg  their 
bread.  Now,  if  our  gentlemen  are  willing  to  sign  a  bit  of 
writing  for  me,  to  say  as  how  they  will  make  up  an  allow- 
ance for  them  of  twelve  hundred  francs  (=  £^0)  a  year  after 
my  death,  this  is  what  I  will  promise  to  do  in  return.  I'll 
start  for  Paris ;  I'll  try  and  see  the  Emperor.  If  I  can  get 
within  arm's  length  of  him,  I'll  answer  for  it,  he  is  a  dead 
man  ...  If  I  miss  him — well  !  someone  else  will  do  what 
I  should  have  liked  to  have  done.  I  shall  have  to  be  shot,  of 
course ;  but,  I  shall  say  to  myself,  anyhow  the  old  woman 
and  the  lad  are  provided  for. 

The  Count  of  Fierdonjon. — The  deuce!     Wlty  there  would 
be  enough  in  that  to  have  us  all  shot. 
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Edoiiard. — II  a  le  diable  au  corps.  Assassiner  I'empereur ! 
il  est  pire  qu'un  moine  espagnol ! 

Le  Baron  de  Machicoulis,  las  au  coiiitc  des  Tournelles. — Ne 
serait-ce  pas  un  espion  que  ce  coquin-la  ? 

Bertrand. — L'ecrit,  bien  entendu,  serait  mis  en  lieu  sur. 
On  ne  le  montrerait  qu'apres  ma  mort. 

La  Comtesse. — Cet  homme  m'effraye  au  dernier  point. 
C'est  un  brigand  affreux  ! 

Le  Comte. — Mon  ami,  votre  proposition  est  des  plus 
etranges,  et  il  fandrait  que  nous  eussions  en  vous  une  con- 
fiance.  .  .  . 

Bertrand. — Parbleu !  vous  ne  risquez  que  douze  cents 
fanes  a  vous  tous,  et  moi  je  risque  mon  cou  ! 

Le  Comte  de  Fierdonjon. —  Qui;  mais,  mon  brave,  une  fois 
arrive  a  Paris,  si  vous  vous  laissiez  graisser  la  patte  par  la 
police  pour  tout  dire  ?   .  .  . 

Le  Marquis  de  Malespine. — Et  la  promesse  de  pension  qui 
temoignerait  contre  nous  ! 

Bertrand. — Est-ce  que  vous  me  croyez  capable  de  vous 
denoncer  ?  Morbleu  !  messieurs,  vous  allez  voir  quel  homme 
je  suis.  (//  deloutonne  son  habit,  et  tire  d'un  sac  de  cuir 
pefidu  sur  sa  poitrine  une  lettre  qu'il  jette  sur  la  table.)  Lisez 
ce  papier,  vous  qui  savez  lire,  lisez  ! 

Edouard. — II  est  un  peu  gras,  le  papier ;  n'importe : 
(Lisant.)  "  Nous,  lieutenant  general  des  armees  du  roi, 
certifions  a  tous  qu'il  appartiendra  que  Joseph  Bertrand,  dit 
Sanspeur,  major  dans  notre  armee,  s'est  toujours  comporte 
loyalement  et  bravement  dans  toutes  les  occasions  oix  il  s'est 
trouve.  Son  courage  et  son  devouement  sont  au-dessus  de 
tout  eloge.  En  foi  de  quoi  nous  lui  avons  dclivre  le  present 
certificat,  esperant  qu'il  pourra  lui  etre  utile  un  jour 

"  {Sig7ie)  Henri  de  La  Rochejaquelein. 

"  Du  quartier  general  de  S   .  .   .  y  179  .  .  •" 

Bertrand. —  Qui  de  vous  pent  montrer  un  papier  signe  d'un 
honnete  homme  qui  reponde  de  son  honneur  et  de  sa 
fidelite  ? 

La  Comtesse  (regardant  du  cote  de  la  cour). — Que  vois-je  ? 
grand  Dieu  ! 

Le  Comte, —  Qu'est-ce  encore  ?  .  .  .   une  araisrnce  ? 
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Edtvard. — The  devil  is  in  the  man.  Murder  the  Emperor! 
Why  he  is  worse  than  a  Spanish  monk  ! 

The  Baron  de  Machicoulis  (aside  to  the  Count  des  Tournelles^ . 
— Can  the  knave  be  a  spy  perchance  ? 

Bertram. — The  written  deed  would,  of  course,  be  de- 
posited in  some  safe  place.  It  would  not  be  shown  till  after 
my  death. 

The  Countess. — This  man  frightens  me  most  dreadfully. 
He  is  an  awful  ruffian. 

The  Count. — My  friend,  your  proposal  is  of  the  most 
unusual  kind,  and  we  should  be  obliged  to  have  in  you  a 
confidence.  .  .  . 

Bertram. — But  consider,  you  only  risk  twelve  hundred 
francs  between  you,  and  I  risk  my  life. 

The  Count  of  Fier donj on.  — Hty,  hey!  But,  my  good 
fellow,  once  at  Paris,  if  you  allowed  yourself  to  be  bribed 
by  the  police  to  divulge  the  whole  matter  ?  .  .  . 

The  Marquis  of  Malespine. — And  the  agreement  about  the 
allowance,  which  would  be  evidence  against  us  ! 

Bertram. — Do  you  really  believe  me  capable  of  informing 
against  you  ?  I'll  tell  you  what,  gentlemen,  you  shall  see 
what  sort  of  man  I  am.  {He  unbuttons  his  coat  and  produces 
from  a  leather  bag,  hanging  rouiid  his  neck,  a  letter,  which  he 
throws  down  on  the  table.)  Read  that  paper,  you  who  can 
read,  read  it ! 

Edward. — It  is  rather  greasy  js  the  paper,  never  mind. 
(Reading.)  "  We,  Lieutenant-General  of  the  King's  armies, 
certify  to  all  concerned  that  Joseph  Bertram,  called  Fearless, 
a  major  in  our  army,  has  always  behaved  trustfully  and 
gallantly  in  every  engagement  in  which  he  has  fought.  His 
courage  and  loyalty  are  beyond  all  praise.  In  proof  of  which 
we  have  given  him  the  present  testimonial,  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  be  useful  to  him  some  day. 

"Henri  de  La  RocHEJAauELEix. 
"Headquarters  of  S   .  .  .  y  179  .  .  ." 
Bertram. — Which  of  you  can  show  a  paper  signed  by  an 
honest  man,  testifying  to  his  honour  and  fidelity  ? 

The  Countess  (looJcing  out  towards  the  courtyard). — What 
do  I  behold  ?     Good  heavens  ! 

The  Count. — What  is  it  ?     Another  spider  ? 

18 
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Edouard.—Un  gendarme  k  cheval  entre  dans  la  cour. 

Tous  {se  levant). — Un  gendarme  ! 

Le  Cornte. — Nous  sommes  decouverts  !  c'est  fait  de  nous. 

Le  Baron  de  Machicoulis. — Des  Tournelles  .  .  .  Madame 
.  .  .  cachez-nous  .  .  ,  faites-nous  echapper  .  .  .  vous 
repondez  de  nous  !     Nous  sommes  chez  vous  ! 

La  Comtessc—  Que  f aire  ? 

Le  Comte  de  Fierdonjon. — Au  moins  vous  attesterez  que  je 
ne  suis  venu  ici  que  contre  mon  gre,  et  ignorant  absolument 
ce  qu'on  allait  y  faire. 

Le  Baron  de  Machicoulis,  le  Marcjuis  de  Malespine,  et  le 
Chevalier  de  Thimbray.  —  Et  moi  de  meme. 

Le  Comte. — Au  contraire,  c'est  vous  qui  m'avez  seduit, 
entraine  !  vos  discours  en  font  foi. 

Tous. — Ah  !  nos  malheureux  discours  !  {lis  les  dechirent 
et  lesjettent  au  feu.") 

La  Comtesse. — JEdouard,  ne  m'abandonnez  pas  ! 

Bertrand. — II  n'y  a  pas  de  danger.  II  n'y  a  qu'un  gendarme, 
dites-vous  ? 

Le  Comte. — J 'en  vois  un  autre  a  la  grande  porte  ?  La 
maison  est  cernee. 

Tous. — Cernee  ? 

Edouard. — Et  qui  vous  dit  que  ce  gendarme  vient  pour 
vous  arreter  ?     C'est  une  ordonnance.  .  .  . 

Le  Baron  de  Machicoulis. — Oui,  une  ordonnance  du  prefet 
pour  nous  arreter. 

Bertrand. — J'ai  un  fusil  ^  deux  coups.  II  n'y  a  pas  de 
danger,  comme  disait  Jean  Chouan. 

La  Comtesse. — Sortez  par  cette  petite  porte,  et  gagnez  le 
jardin.  Voici  la  clef  de  la  porte  de  derriere ;  pourvu  qu'elle 
ne  soitpas  gardee  !  Au  moins  jurons-nous  les  uns  aux  autres 
de  ne  jamais  nous  trahir  ! 

Le  Comte  de  Fierdonjon. — Donnez,  donnez  la  clef.  (//  sort 
avec  le  Baron  de  Machicoulis,  et  le  Chevalier  de  Thimbray .) 

La  Comtesse  {au  Comte  qui  veut  s'enj'uiraussi). — OCl  allez- 
vous  ?     Restez,  vouz  ne  pouvez,  vous  ne  devez  pas  sortir. 

Edouard. — Vous  prenez  la  chevre  bien  aisement.  .  .  . 

La  Comtesse  {{a  Edouard). — Parlez  k  ce  soldat,  vos  epau- 
lettes Uii  imposeront. 

Bertrand  {examinant  V  amorce  de  son  fusil.  A  son  chien). — 
Tout  beau,  Medor  !  tout  beau,  mon  fils  ! 
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Edward. — A  mounted  gendarme  riding  into  the  courtyard. 

All  {starting  up). — A  gendarme  ! 

The  Count. — We  are  discovered  !  It  is  all  up  with  us  ! 

The  Baron  de  Machicoulis. — Des  Tournelles  .  .  .  Countess 
.  .  .  Hide  us.  .  .  .  Show  us  a  means  of  escape.  .  .  .  You 
are  responsible  for  us  !     We  are  in  your  house  ! 

The  Countess. -r-^^dit  is  to  be  done  ? 

The  Count  de  Fierdonjon. — At  least  you  will  testify  that  I 
only  came  here  against  my  will,  and  in  complete  ignorance  of 
what  was  sfoine:  to  be  done. 

The  Baron  de  Machicoulis,  the  Marquis  de  Alalespine,  and 
the  Chevalier  de  Thimlray. — And  I,  too. 

The  Count. — On  the  contrary,  it  was  you  who  induced  me, 
and  led  me  on.     Your  speeches  will  bear  faith  to  that. 

All. — Ah  !  our  unlucky  speeches.  {They  all  tear  their 
speeches  up  and  throw  them,  into  the  Jire. 

The  Countess. —  Edward,  do  not  desert  me. 

Bertram. — There  is  nothing  to  fear.  There  is  only  one 
gendarme,  you  say. 

The  Count. — I  see  another  one  at  the  chief  gate.  The 
house  is  surrounded. 

i4/Z.— Surrounded  ? 

Edward. — And,  pray,  what  informs  you  that  this  gendarme 
has  come  to  arrest  you  ?     He  is  an  orderly  .  .  . 

The  Baron  de  Machicoulis. — Yes,  with  an  order  from  the 
Prefect  to  arrest  us. 

Bertram. — I  have  a  double-barrelled  gun  here.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  afraid  of,  as  John  Chouan  used  to  say. 

The  Countess. — Go  out  by  that  little  door  and  make  your 
way  into  the  garden.  Here  is  the  key  of  the  back  entrance, 
which  we  must  hope  is  not  guarded  !  At  least,  let  us  all 
agree  that  we  will  not  betray  each  other  ! 

The  Count  de  Fierdonjon. — Quick,  quick,  the  key !  {He 
goes  out  with  the  Baron  and  the  Chevalier  de  Thimhray .) 

The  Countess  {to  the  Count,  who  wants  to  take  flight  too). — 
Where  are  you  going  ?     Stay,  you  cannot,  you  must  not  go. 

Edward. — You  are  easily  discomposed.  .  .  . 

The  Countess  {to  Edward), —  Speak  to  that  soldier.  He 
will  respect  your  epaulettes. 

Bertram  {examining  the  priming  of  his  gun,  to  his  dog). — 
Down,  Medor  !     Down,  boy  ! 

18  * 
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La  Comtesse. — Sanspeur  !  pour  Dieu  !  qu'il  n'y  ait  pas  de 
sang  de  repandu  ici  !  J 'en  mourrais. 

Bertrand  (/roic/cwe/^/).— J'attendrai,  pour  tirer,  que  vous 
me  fassiez  signe. 

En  Ire  iin  Gendarme. 

Le  Gendarme. — M.  des  Tournelles  ?  Est-ce  ici  ?  line 
lettre  de  la  part  du  prefet. 

Edouard. — Donnez.     Tenez,  cousine. 

Le  Gendarme. — Voulez-vous  me  signer  mon  re^u  ?  Mettez 
I'heure. 

La  Comtesse  {an  Comte). — Mon  ami,  signez.  Bdouard, 
offrez  un  verre  de  vin  a  monsieur,  il  doit  ctre  altere.  II  est 
sans  doute  venu  vite. 

Edouard  (lid  versant  a  l-oire). — Tenez,  vous  n'avez  pas  de 
ce  vin-la  a  la  cantine. 

Le  Geiularme.  —  Oh  non,  mon  lieutenant.  (//  /ozV.) 
Monsieur,  madame,  toute  la  compagnie.  .  .  .  Eh  bien  ! 
pere  Sanspeur,  vous  voila.  Prenez  garde,  le  brigadier  dit 
que,  s'il  vous  attrape  encore  a  chasser  sans  port  d'armes,  il 
vous  mettra  dedans. 

Bertrand. — 11  n'y  a  pas  de  danger. 

Le  Comte  (an  Gendarme.) — Voici  le  regu. 

Le  Gendarme.  —  Bien  des  remerciements,  madame,  de 
votre  honnetete.     (//  sort.) 

Le  Comte  (d  la  Comtesse). — Ouvrez  cette  lettre — je  n'ose 
pas  la  lire. 

La  Comtesse  {ouvre  la  lettre  et  la  par  court  des  yeux.) — O 
ciel! 

Le  Comte  (tremblant). — Helas  ! 

La  Comtesse. — Est-il  possible  !  .  .  .  Vous  etes  nomme 
chambellan  de  I'imperatrice. 

Le  Comte. — II  serait  vrai  ?     O  bonheur  ! 

La  Comtesse  { froidement) . — C'est  sans  I'avoir  dcmande. 
{Edouard  rit  aux  eclats.) 

Le  Comte  (has). — Qu'avons-nous  fait,  et  quel  cgarement 
coupable  ?  .  .  . 

La  Comtesse. — Chut !  oublions  cette  journee. — Bertrand, 
mon  ami,  venez  nous  voir  de  temps  en  temps.  .  .  .  Ne 
vous  genez  jamais  pour  chasser  sur  nos  terres  .  .  .  et  .  .  , 
tenez,  voici  pour  acheter  un  bonnet  neuf  a  votre  bonne 
femme.     (Elle  lui  offre  de  V argent.) 
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The  Countess. — Fearless  !  for  heaven's  sake,  no  shedding 
of  blood  here !     It  would  kill  me. 

Bertram. — I  will  wait  to  fire  till  you  give  me  a  sign. 

Enter  a  Gendarme. 

The  Gendarme. — M.  des  Tournelles  ?  Is  this  right  ?  A 
letter  from  the  Prefect. 

Edward. — Give  it  me.     Here,  cousin. 

The  Gendarme. — Will  you  please  to  sign  me  a  receipt  for 
it  ?     Put  the  time. 

The  Countess  (to  the  Count). — My  dear,  sign  the  receipt. 
Edward,  offer  a  glass  of  wine  to  the  gendarme,  he  must  be 
thirsty.     Very  likely  he  has  ridden  fast. 

Edward  (pouring  out  some  wine  for  him). — There,  you 
don't  get  such  wine  as  that  at  the  Canteen. 

The  Gendarme. — No,  sir.     (Drinking.)     To   you,  sir,  to 

you,  ma'am,  and  all  the  company Hullo  !  Father 

Fearless,  you're  here.  Look  out !  the  sergeant  declares,  that 
if  he  catches  you  shooting  again  without  a  licence,  he  will 
have  you  locked  up. 

Bertram. — No  fear  of  that. 

The  Count  (to  the  gendarme). — Here  is  the  receipt. 

The  Gendarme. — Many  thanks,  my  lady,  for  all  your  kind- 
ness.    (He  goes  out.) 

The  Count  (to  the  Countess). — Open  the  letter — I  do  not 
dare  read  it. 

The  Countess  (opens  the  letter,  and  skims  it).  —  Oh, 
heavens ! 

The  Count  (trembling). — Gracious  ! 

The  Countess. — Can  it  be  !  You  are  appointed  Chamber- 
lain to  the  Empress. 

The  Count. — Can  it  be  true  ?     Oh,  Fortune  ! 

The  Countess  (coldly). — It  is  without  your  asking. 
(Edward  bursts  into^fits  of  laughter.) 

The  Count  (aside). — What  have  we  been  doing?  What 
guilty  transgressions  !  .  .  . 

The  Countess. — Hush !  let  us  forget  this  day.  Bertram, 
my  friend,  come  and  see  us  now  and  then.  .  .  .  Shoot  over 
our  ground  as  much  as  you  like  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  here ;  here 
is  something  for  you  to  buy  a  new  cap  for  your  good  wife. 
(She  offers  him  money.) 
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Bertrand  (refusant). — Ma  femme  n'a  pas  besoln  de 
bonnet. 

La  Comtesse. — Vous  pouvez  compter  sur  notre  discretion. 

Bertrand  (avec  un  sourire  de  mepris). — Je  vois  que  vous 
comptez  sur  la  mienne. 

La  Comtesse. — Oui  mon  cher  Bertrand,  j  'y  compte.  .  .  . 
Voudriez-vous.   .    ,   . 

Bertrand.— 'Vous  faites  bien.  .  .  .  Toute  reflexion  faite 
il  vaut  mieux  chasser  aux  perdrix.  Madame  et  messieurs, 
serviteur, — Ici,  Medor  !     (//  sort.) 

Edouard  (appelant  par  lafenctre). — Holil !  he,  messieurs  ! 
bonnes  nouvelles  !  c'etait  une  fausse  alerte !  .  .  .  revenez  .  .  . 
Ha  !  ha !  ha  '  en  voila  un  qui  est  tombe  dans  la  mare  .  .  . 
il  est  couvert  de  boue  !  .  .  .  Revenez  !  revenez  ! — Ma 
cousine,  vous  me  protegerez  a  la  courj  vous  parlerez  a 
I'empereur  des  sentiments  d'amour  et  de  respect  que  je  lui 
ai  voues. 

La  Comtesse. — Edouard. 

Le  Comte. — Que  leur  dire  ? 

La  Comtesse. — Laissez-moi  faire. 

(Entrent  le  Baron  de  Machicoulis,  le  Comte  de  Fierdonjon, 
le  Marquis  de  Malespine,  le  Chevalier  de  Thimlray.  Le 
Comte  de  Fierdonjon  est  tout  mouille  et  couvert  de  boue.) 

Le  Comte  de  Fierdonjon. — Ah  !  maudite  maison  !  j'en  serai 
perclus  pour  le  reste  de  mes  jours  ! — Vous  dites  done  qu'il 
n'y  a  pas  de  danger  ? 

La  Comtesse  {au  Comte  de  Fierdonjon). — Qu'est-ce  done, 
monsieur  ? 

Le  Baron  de  Machicoulis. — En  courant,  il  est  tombe  dans 
I'etang,  et  la  clef  qu'il  tenait  a  la  main  est  au  fond  de  I'eau. 
Sans  cela,  nous  serions  deja  en  rase  campagne.  Mais 
est-ce  que  les  gendarmes  ont  arrete  Bertrand,  que  je  ne 
le  vois  point. 

La  Comtesse, — Non :  mais  la  nouvelle  que  nous  venons 
de  recevoir  est  bien  triste,  en  ce  qu'elle  rompt  absolument 
nos  projets. 

Le  Comte  de  Fierdonjon. — Si  ce  n'est  que  cela  !  .  .  . 

La  Comtesse. — Un  coup  imprevu  vient  de  nous  frapper; 
nous   sommes    obliges  de  partir   sur*le-champ  pour   Paris. 
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Bertram  {refushig). — My  wife  does  not  want  a  cap. 

The  Countess. — You  may  rely  upon  our  discretion. 

Bertram  {with  a  smile  of  contempt). — I  see  that  you  rely 
upon  mine. 

The  Countess. — Yes,  my  dear  Bertram,  I  do  rely  upon 
it.  .  .  .     "Would  you  like  .  .  . 

Bertram. — You  are  right.  .  .  .  All  considered,  it  is  better 
to  keep  your  shot  for  partridges.  My  lady  and  gentlemen, 
your  servant.     Here,  Medor  !     (^He  goes  out.) 

Edward  {calling  out  of  the  window). — Heigh  !  ho,  there  ! 
gentlemen.  Good  news !  It  was  a  false  alarm.  Come 
back.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  There  is  one  gone  down  in  the 
pond.  He  is  all  over  mud  !  .  .  .  Come  back  !  come  back  ! 
Cousin,  you  will  patronise  me  at  court,  wont  you  ?  You 
will  speak  to  the  Emperor  of  the  feelings  of  love  and 
respect  that  I  vow  to  him. 

The  Countess. — Edward  ! 

The  Count. — What  am  I  to  say  to  them  ? 

The  Countess. — Leave  that  to  me. 

{The  Baron  of  Machicoulis,  the  Count  of  Fierdonjon,  the 
Marquis  de  Malespine,  the  Chevalier  de  Thimlray,  all  come  in 
again.  The  Count  of  Fierdonjon  all  wet,  and  covered  with 
mud.) 

The  Count  of  Fierdonjon. — Ah  !  cursed  house.  I  shall  be 
a  cripple  for  the  rest  of  my  days  !  You  sav,  then,  that 
there  is  no  danger  ? 

The  Countess  {to  the  Count  of  Fierdonjo?i) . — What  has 
happened,  my  lord  r 

The  Baron  de  Machicoulis. — In  running  away  he  fell  into 
the  pond,  and  the  key,  which  he  had  in  his  hand,  has 
remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  water.  Were  it  not  for  that, 
we  should  by  this  time  be  out  in  the  open  country.  But 
have  the  gendarmes  arrested  Bertram  ?  I  do  not  see  him 
here. 

The  Countess. — No  ;  but  the  news  we  have  just  received 
is  very  sad,  in  that  it  totally  breaks  up  our  plans. 

The  Count  of  Fierdonjon. — Is  that  all  ?  .  .  . 
The  Countess. — An  unexpected  blow  has  just  struck  us. 
We   are   obliged   to   set   out   immediately  for   Paris.      My 
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Mon  mari  vient  d'etre  nomme  chambellan  de  I'linperatrice ; 
et  comme,  s'il  refusait,  il  se  compromettrait  ainsi  que  ses 
amis  .  .  . 

Edouard. — II  accepte,  il  se  devoue !  Vous  le  voyez  tout 
accable,  ce  pauvre  cousin. 

Fierdonjon  (a  part). — Chambellan  de  I'imperatrice  !  c'est 
une  belle  place.  .  .  .  (Haul.)  Pourricz-vous  me  faire 
donner  de  quoi  changer  ?     (//  sort.) 

Le  Baron  de  Machicoulis. — Je  vois  que  je  n'ai  plus  rien  i 
faire  ici.     {//  sort.) 

La  Comtesse  {le  reconduisant) . — Adieu,  baron,  reservons- 
nous  pour  des  temps  plus  heureux. 

Le  Chevalier  de  Thimbray  (an  Comte). — Monsieur,  mon 
fils  va  bientot  tirer  pour  la  conscription.  II  etudie  li  Paris  : 
c'est  un  excellent  sujet ;  ne  pourrait-il  pas,  au  moyen  de 
votre  credit.  .  .  .   {II  lui  parte  las.) 

Le  Alarquis  de  Malespirie. — Puisque  vous  allez  a  Paris, 
puis-je  esperer  que  vous  voudrez  bien  me  recommander  au 
grand  juge  pour  ce  maudit  proces  qui  ...(//  lui  parle 
bas.) 

Le  Comte. —  Soyez-en  surs,  mes  chers  amis,  je  ne  vous 
oublierai  jamais  .  ,  .  et  si  jamais  quelque  jour  •  .  .  Helas!  .  .  . 
Adieu,  mes  bons  amis  ! 

(Le  Marquis  et  le  Chevalier  sortent.) 

Edouard. — Eh  bien,  cousine,  a  quand  ma  conversion  ? 

La  Comtesse. — Laissez-moi  faire  :  je  veux  qu'avant  deux 
mois  vous  soyez  capitaine  dans  la  garde,  (y/w  Comic.) 
Mon  ami,  il  faut  partir  demain  pour  Paris,  et  remercier  Sa 
Majeste  de  la  faveur  qu'elle  vous  accorde.  ,  .  .  Je  vous 
suivrai  de  pres  aussitot  que  mes  parures  de  cour  seront 
pretes.     Edouard  me  ramenera  a  Paris. 

Edouard. — Oui,  ma  cousine,  je  vous  menerai  i  Paris.  .  .  . 
{A  part.)     Tambour  battant. 
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husband  has  just  been  appointed  Chamberlain  to  the 
Empress ;  and  as,  should  he  refuse,  he  would,  by  that, 
compromise  his  friends  .  .   . 

Edward. — He  accepts.  He  devotes  himself.  You  see  he 
is  quite  depressed,  poor  cousin. 

The  Cou7it  of  Fierdo/ijon  (aside). —  Chambeflain  to  the 
Empress !  That's  a  capital  post !  .  .  .  {Jloiid.)  Could 
you  spare  a  change  of  clothing  ?     (He  goes  out.) 

The  Baron  de  Machicoulis. — I  see  that  there  is  nothing 
more  for  me  to  do  here.     {He  goes  out.) 

The  Countess  (attending  him  to  the  door). —  Good-bye, 
Baron  ;  let  us  keep  ourselves  in  store  for  happier  times. 

The  Chevalier  de  Thimbray  (to  the  Count). — My  son,  dear 
Count,  will  soon  have  to  draw  for  the  Conscription.  He 
is  at  present  a  student  in  Paris,  and  has  a  very  good 
character.  Could  he  not,  owing  to  your  influence  .... 
(He  whispers  to  him.) 

The  Marquis  de  Malespine. — As  you  are  going  to  Paris, 
may  I  hope  that  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  recommend  me 
to  the  chief  justice  for  that  troublesome  suit  which  .  .  . 
(he  whispers  to  him). 

The  Count. — Be  sure,  my  dear  friends,  that  I  will  never 
forget  you  .  .  .  and  if  ever,  at  any  time  .  .  .  Alas  !  .  .  .  . 
Good-bye,  my  good  friends. 

(Exeunt  Marquis  and  Chevalier) 

Edward. — Well,  cousin,  when  am  I  to  be  converted  ?  * 

The  Countess. — Leave  that  to  me ;  before  two  months  are 
over,  I  mean  you  to  have  a  captaincy  in  the  Guards.  (To 
the  Count.)  My  dear,  you  must  start  to-morrow  for  Paris, 
to  thank  his  Majesty  for  the  favour  he  has  bestowed  upon 
us.  ...  I  will  follow  you  closely,  as  soon  as  my  court 
dresses  are  all  ready.  .  .  .  Edward  will  see  me  back  to 
Paris. 

Edward. — Yes,  dear  cousin,  I  will  take  you  to  Paris  (aside) 
in  triumph. 

•  To  the  Royal  cause. 
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34.    UNE    COMMISSION    T^N^BREUSE. 

Louis  XI.  vient  de  congedier  un  em^oye  porteur  d'un  message 
qu  il  serait  prudent  de  ne  pas  laisser  parvenir  a  son  adresse. 


Louis,  Tristan, 

Louis. — Viens  ! 

Tristan.  — Me  voici ! 

Louis.  — Plus  pres. 

Tristan.  — Li  Sire  ? 

Louis.  — Encore  un  pas. 

Tristan. — J'ecouterai  des  yeux,  vous  pouvez,  parler  bas. 

Louis. — Eh  bien  !  de  ce  vassal  j'ai  pardonne  I'outrage. 

Tristan. — Vous  I'avez  dit. 

Louis.  — C'est  vrai. 

Tristan.  — J 'en  conclus  que  c'est  sage. 

Louis. — Je  traite  avec  lui. 

Tristan.  — Vous  ! 

Louis.  — Ce  mot  te  surprend  ? 

Tristan.  — Non. 

Quoi  que  fasse  mon  maitre,  il  a  toujours  raison. 

Louis. — Pourtant  a  mon  cousin  si  I'avenir  reserve 
Un  revers  decisif  ....  Que  le  ciel  Ten  preserve  ! 

Tristan. — Moi,  le  vceu  que  je  fais,  c'est  qu'  il  n'y  manque 

[rien. 

Louis. — Tu  n'es   pas  bon,  Tristan ;    ton  vceu   n'est  pas 
Mais  si  Dieu  I'accomplit,  tout  change  albrs.  [chietien. 

Tristan.  — Sans  doute. 

Louis. — Laisser  aux   mains  du  comte   un  traite  qui  me 

Est-ce  prudent  ?  [coute, 

Tristan.  — Tous  deux  sont  a  votre  merci. 

Louis. — Respect   au   droit  des  gens !       Non    pas,   non, 

[rien  ici. 
Tristan. — Comment  areantir  un  acte  qu'  il  emporte  ? 

Louis. — Je  lui  donne  au  depart  une  brillante  escorte. 
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34.   SUSPICIOUS    INSTRUCTIONS. 

The  King  Louis  XI.  of  France  has  just  dismissed  an 
ambassador,  with  an  answer  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  is 
anxious  that  the  message  should  not  reach  its  destination. 

Louis,  Tristram  (known  cls  Tristram  the  hermit'). 

Louis. — Come. 

Tristram. — Here  I  am. 

Louis.  — Closer. 

Tristram. — So  ?  Lord. 

Louis. — One  step  nearer. 

Tristram.- — I  shall  see  what  you  say,  you  may  talk  low. 

Louis. — Well !  I  have  forgiven  the  offence  of  this  vassal. 

Tristram. — So  you  said. 

Louis. — It  is  true. 

Tristram. — I  thence  conclude  'tis  wise. 

Louis. — I  am  treating  with  him. 

Tristram. — You  ? 

Louis. — Does  that  surprise  you  ? 

Tristram. — No. 

Whatever  my  master  does,  he  is  always  right. 
Louis. — Yet,    if    Providence    reserves    for   my   cousin   a 
decisive  failure  ....  May  heaven  forfend  it ! 

Tristram. — My  prayer  is  that  nothing  should  avert  it. 

Louis. — Thou'rt  not  kind,  Tristram,  thy  prayer  is  un- 
christianly.  But  if  God  should  grant  it,  then  the  matter 
alters. 

Tristram. — No  doubt. 

Louis. — To  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  Count  a  treaty  so 
objectionable  to  me,  is  that  wise  ? 

Tristram. — Both  the  treaty  and  the  bearer  are  at  your 
mercy. 

Louis. — The  laws  of  nations  must  be  respected.  Not 
here,  no,  nothing  here  r 

Tristram. — How  then  destroy  a  document  he  carries  with 
him? 

Louis. — I  give  him  for  his  return  a  brilliant  escort. 
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Tristan. — Pour  lui  faire  honneur? 

Louis.  — Oui }  Moi,  son  hote  et  seigneur, 

Comme  tu  dis,  Tristan,  je  veux  lui  faire  honneur. 
Tristan. — Qui  doit  la  commander  ? 
Louis.  — Toi,  jusqu'a  la  frontiere. 

Tristan. — Ah  !  moi ! 
Louis.  — Compose-la. 

Tristan.  — Comment  ? 

Louis.  — A  ti  maniere. 

Tristan. — D'hommes  que  je  connais  ? 
Louin.  — D'accord, 

Tristan.  — Intelligents  ? 

Louis. — D'hommes  a  toi. 
Tristan.  — Nombreux  ? 

Louis.  — Plus  nombreux  que  ses  gens, 

Pour  lui  faire  honneur. 
Tristan.  — Certe. 

Louis.  — Et,  qui  sait  ?  .  .  .       Mais,  ecoute, 

C'est  I'Angelus  ? 
Tristan.  — Oui,  sire. 

(Louis  retire  son  chapeau  pour  faire  une  priere  et  Tristan 
Vimite.J     (Puis  se  rapprochant  de  Tristan  apres  avoir  prie). 
Louis.  — Et  qui  sait  ?  .  .  .  .  Sur  la  route  .... 

II  est  fier. 
Tristan.  — Arrogant. 

Louis.  — Dans  un  bois  ecarte. 

Par  les  siens  ou  par  lui  tu  peux  etre  insulte  ? 
Tristan. — Je  le  suis. 
Louis.  — Defends-toi. 

Tristan.  '  — Comptez  sur  moi. 

Louis.  — ]'y  compte. 

Tu  reprends  le  traite. 
Tristan.  — C'est  fait. 

Louis.  — Bien. 

Tristan.  — Mais  le  comte  ? 

Louis. — Tu  ne  me  comprends  pas. 
Tristan.  — II  faut  done  ?  .  .  .  . 

Louis.  — Tu  souris. 

Adieu  compere,  adieu,  tu  comprends. 
Tristan.  — J'ai  compris. 
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Tristram. — To  do  him  honour  ? 

Louis. — Yes.     I  his  entertainer  and  his  Hege  wish,  as  you 
say,  Tristram,  to  do  him  honour. 

Tristram. — Who  is  to  command  this  escort  ? 

Louis. — You,  as  far  as  the  frontier. 

Tristram. — Oh  !  I ! — 

Louis. — Make  it  up. 

Tristram. — How  ? 

Louis. — As  you  Hke. 

Tristram. — Of  men  I  know  ? 

Louis. — Just  so. 

Tristram. — Sharp  ones? 

Louis. — Your  own  fellows. 

Tristram. — Numerous  ? 

Louis.— M.ore  so  than  his  own  people. 
To  do  him  honour. 

Tristram.  — Of  course. 

Louis — And  ....      who  can  tell  ?  .  .  ,  .      But  hark  ! 
Is  that  the  Angelas  ? 

Tristram. — Yes,  Lord. 
(Louis  doffs  his  cap  to  say  a  prayer.    Tristram  does  the  same.) 

Louis  (drawing  Jiearer  to  him  after  prayingj. — And,  ^\'ho 
can  tell  ?     Along  the  road  .... 
He  is  proud. 

Tristram . — O  verbeari  ng. 

Louis. — In  some  outlying  wood,  by  his  people  or  by  him- 
self, you  can  manage  to  be  insulted  ' 

Tristram. — I  am. 

Louis. — Defend  yourself. 

Tristram. — Rely  on  me. 

Louis. — I  do. 

You  get  the  treaty  back. 

Tristram. — Done. 

Louis. — 'Tis  well. 

Tristram. — But  the  Count. 

Louis. — Thou  understand'st  me  not ! 

Tristram.-  I  must  then  ?  .  .  .  . 

Louis. — Thou  smilest !      Farewell,  comrade,  farewell. 
Thou  hast  understood. 

Tristram. — I  have. 
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2^.    AIMABLES    INaUlETUDES. 

Orgon,  pere  de  famille  revient  chez  lui  apres  tin  petit  voyage, 
Cleante,  son  Jr ere,  Dorine,  servant e. 

Orgon. — Ah  !  mon  frere,  bonjour. 
Cleante. — 

Je  sortais,  et  j'ai  joie  h.  vous  voir  de  retour. 

La  campagne  a  present  n'est  pas  beaucoup  fieurie. 
Orgon. — 

Dorine  .  .  .  mon  beau-frere,  attendez,  je  vous  prie^ 

Que  je  m'informe  un  peu  des  nouvelles  d'ici. 
(a  Dorine.) 

Tout  s'est-il,  ces  deux  jours,  passe  de  bonne  sorte  ? 

Qu'est-ce  qu'onfaitceans  ?  commeestce  qu'on  s'y  porte  ? 
Dorine. — 

Madame  eut  avant-hier  la  fievre  jusqu'au  soir, 

Avec  un  mal  de  tete,  etrange  i  concevoir. 
Orgon. — Et  Tartufe  ? 
Dorine. — 

Tartufe !  11  se  porte  k  merveille, 

Gros  et  gras,  le  teint  frais,  et  la  bouche  vermeille. 
Orgon. — Le  pauvre  homme  ! 
Dorine. — 

Le  soir  elle  eut  un  grand  degout, 

Tant  sa  douleur  de  tete  etait  encor  cruelle ! 
Orgon. — Et  Tartufe  ! 
Dorine. — 

II  soupa,  lui  tout  seul,  devant  elle  ; 

Et  fort  devotement  il  mangea  deux  perdrix, 

Avec  une  moitie  de  gigot  en  hachis. 
Orgon. — Le  pauvre  homme  ! 
Dorine. — 

La  nuit  se  passa  tout  entiere 

Sans  qu'elle  piit  fermer  un  moment  la  paupiere  ; 

Des  chaleurs  I'empechaient  de  pouvoir  sommeiller, 

Et  jusqu'au  jour,  prcs  d'elle,  il  nous  fallut  veiller. 
Orgon. — Et  Tartufe  ? 
Dorine. — 

Presse  d'un  sommeil  agreable, 
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35.    TENDER    INftUIRIES. 

Organ,  just  returned  from,  a  short  absence  from  home,  Cleante, 
his  brother,  Dorine,  a  servant-maid. 

Orgon. — Ah  !  brother,  how  are  you  ? 
Cleante. — I  was  just  going  out,  and  am  glad  to  see  you 
back.     The  country  is  not  very  forward  yet,  I  suppose. 

Orgon. — Dorine.  .  .  .  Cleante,  will  you  wait  a  moment 
while  I  make  a  few  inquiries,  just  to  set  my  mind  at  rest 
about  matters  at  home  ?  (To  Dorine.)  Has  all  been  well 
these  two  last  days  ?  What  has  been  going  on  ?  How  are 
they  all  ? 


Dorine. — Mistress  was  feverish  all  the  day  before  yester- 
day up  to  the  evening,  with  a  most  fearful  headache. 

Orgon. — And  Tartuffe  ? 

Dorine. — Tartuffe  !  Oh,  he's  as  well  as  can  be,  fat  and 
hearty,  ruddy-faced,  and  cherry-lipped  as  usual. 

Orgon. — Poor  fellow. 

Dorine. — In  the  evening  she  was  quite  ill,  and  could  eat 
nothing  at  all  at  supper,  her  head  was  so  bad  still. 

Orgon. — And  Tartuffe  ? 

Dorine. — He,  while  she  sat  there,  supped  all  by  himself, 
and  very  devoutly  ate  two  partridges,  with  half  a  hashed  leg 
of  mutton. 

Orgon. — Dear  fellow! 

Dorine. — The  whole  night  passed  without  her  being  able 
to  close  her  eye-lids.  Her  feverish  state  prevented  her 
sleeping,  and  we  had  to  sit  up  and  watch  by  her  till  daylight. 


Orgon. — And  Tartuffe  ? 

Dorine. — He,  in  a  very  agreeable  state  of  drowsiness,  went 
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II  passa  dans  sa  chambre  au  sortir  de  la  table  ; 
Et  dans  son  lit  bien  chaud  il  se  mit  tout  soudaiu, 
Oil,  sans  trouble,  il  dormit  jusques  au  lendemain. 

Orgon. — Le  pauvre  horame  ! 

Dorine. — 

A  la  fin,  par  nos  raisons  gagnee, 
Elle  se  resolut  il  souffrir  la  saignee  ; 
Et  le  soulagement  snivit  tout  aussitot. 

Oro-ow.— Et  Tartufe  ? 

Dorine. — 

11  reprit  courage  comme  il  faut ; 
Et,  centre  tons  les  maux  fortifiant  son  ame. 
Pour  reparer  le  sang  qu'avait  perdu  madame. 
But,  a  son  dejeuner,  quatre  grands  coups  de  vin. 

Orgon. — Le  pauvre  homnie  ! 

Dorine. — 

Tons  deux  se  portent  bien  enfin  ; 
Et  je  vais  a  madame  annoncer  par  avance 
La  part  que  vous  prenez  a  sa  convalescence. 


,36.    LA    GALORE. 

(Scapin,  valet  du  jeune  Leandre,  vent  tirer,  pour  son  maitre 
cinq  cents  ecus,  du  pere  de  cehn-ci,  vieil  avare  deplaisant 
nomine  Geronte.) 

Geronte,  Scapin. 

Scapin  (faisant  semllant  de  ne  pas  voir  Geronte). — O  ciel ! 
o  disgrace  imprevue  !  o  miserable  pcre  !  Pauvre  Geronte,  que 
feras-tu  ? 

Geronte  (a  part). — Que  dit-il  la  de  moi,  avec  ce  visage 
afflige  ? 

Scapin. — N'y  a-t-il  personne  qui  puisse  me  dire  oil  est  le 
seigneur  Geronte  ? 

Geronte. — Qu'y  a-t-il,  Scapin  ? 

Scapin  {courant  sur  le  theatre,  sans  vouloir  entendre  ni  voir 
Geronte). — 0\X  pourrai-je  le  rencontrer,  pour  lui  dire  cette 
infortune  ? 
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straight  to  his  bedroom  from  the  dinner-table,  and  in  his 
well-warmed  bed  he  laid  him  down  at  once,  and  slept  all  un- 
disturbed till  the  next  day. 

Organ. — Poor  fellow. 

Dorine. — At  last,  overcome  by  our  entreaties,  she  allowed 
herself  to  be  bled  5  and  relief  immediately  ensued. 


Organ. — And  Tartuffe  ? 

Dorine. — He  took  courage  like  a  man,  and  strengthening 
his  soul  against  all  adversity,  to  restore  the  blood  which  my 
mistress  had  lost,  drank  at  his  breakfast  four  good  draughts 
of  wine. 

Organ. — Poor  dear  fellow. 

Dorine. — Both,  at  last,  are  well,  and  I  will  go  directly  to 
my  mistress,  and  let  her  know  how  glad  you  are  to  hear  of 
her  recovery. 


26.    THE  DELUDED  FATHER. 

Young  Leanders  servant,  the  rogue  Scapin,  wanting  to 
procure  the  sum  of  ^00  crowns,  or  1,^00  francs,  for  his  mastery 
determines  to  try  and  squeeze  it  out  of  Leander's  miserly  old 
father,  Gerontes  ;  seeing  the  old  man  approach, 

Scapin,  Gerontes. 

Scapin  {pretending  not  to  see  Gerontes). — Oh !  Heaven 
above  !  Oh  !  unforeseen  misfortune  !  Oh,  wretched  father ! 
Poor  Gerontes  !  what  wilt  thou  do  ? 

Gerontes  (aside) .  — What  is  he  saying  there  about  me,  with 
that  sorrowful  countenance  ? 

Scapin. — Is  there  no  one  who  can  tell  me  where  Signor 
Gerontes  is  ? 

Gerontes. — What  is  it,  Scapin  ? 

Scapin  (running  about  the  stage,  without  wishing  to  see  or 
hear  Gerontes). — Where  can  I  meet  him  to  tell  him  this 
misfortune  ? 

i  ^9 
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Geronte  (courant  apres  Scapin). — Qu'est-ce  que  c'est  done  ? 

Scapin.—  En  vain  je  cours  de  tous  cotes  pour  le  pouvoir 
■.trouver. 

Geronte. — Me  void. 

Scapin. — 11  faut  qu'il  soit  cache  en  quelque  endroit  qu'on 
ne  puisse  point  deviner. 

Geronte  {arretant  Scaping. — Holii !  Es-tu  aveugle,  que  tu 
ne  me  vois  pas  ? 

Scapin. — Ah  !  monsieur,  il  n'y  a  pas  moyen  de  vous 
rencontrer. 

Geronte. — II  y  a  une  heure  que  je  suis  devant  toi. 
'Qu'est-ce  que  c'est  done  qu'il  y  a  ? 

Scapin. — Monsieur 

Geronte. — Quoi  ? 

Scapin. — Monsieur  votre  fils  .... 

Geronte. — Eh  bien,  mon  fils  .... 

Scapin. — Est  tombe  dans  une  disgrace  la  plus  etrange  du 
monde. 

Geronte. — Et  quelle  ? 

Scapin. — Je  I'ai  trouve  tantot  tout  triste  de  je  ne  sais  quoi 
que  vous  lui  avez  dit,  oil  vous  m'avez  mele  assez  mal  a  propos  ; 
•et,  cherchant  a  divertir  c^tte  tristesse,  nous  nous  sommes 
alles  promencr  sur  le  port.  L^,  entre  autres  plusieurs  choses, 
nous  avons  arrete  nos  yeux  sur  une  galere  turque  assez  bien 
equipee.  Un  jeune  Turc  de  bonne  mine  nous  a  invites  d'y 
entrer,  et  nous  a  presentc  la  main.  Nous  y  avons  passe. 
II  nous  a  fait  niille  civilites,  nous  a  donne  la  collation,  ou 
nous  avons  mange  des  fruits  les  plus  excellents  qui  se 
puissent  voir,  et  bu  du  vin  que  nous  avons  trouve  le  meilleur 
du  monde. 

Geronte. — Qu'y  a-t-il  de  si  affligeant  a  tout  cela  ? 

Scapin. — Attendez,  monsieur,  nous  y  voici.  Pendant  que 
nous  mangions,  il  a  fait  mettre  la  galere  en  mer ;  et,  se 
voyant  eloignu  du  port,  il  m'a  fait  mettre  dans  un  esquif,  et 
m'envoie  voqs  dire  que  si  vous  ne  lui  envoyez  par  moi,  tout 
h  I'heure,  cinq  cents  ecus,  il  va  vous  emmener  votre  fils  en 
Alger. 

Geronte. — (^omment.  diantre  !  cinq  cents  ecus  ! 

Scapin. — Oi\ii,  monsieur;  et,  de  plus,  il  ne  m'a  donne  pour 

<;ela  que  deux  heures. 

\ 
\ 
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Geronles  {runnifig  after  Scapin). — What  is  it,  then? 
Sccipin. — In  vain  do  I  hunt  about  everywhere  to  find  him. 

Gerojites. — Here  I  am. 

Scapin. — He  must  be  hidden  in  some  place  no  one  can 
guess  of. 

Gerontcs  (catching  hold  of,  and  stopping,  Scapin). — Hallo, 
are  you  blind  that  you  don't  see  me  ? 

Scapin. — Oh  !  dear,  dear  sir  !  there  is  no  finding  you. 

Geronles. — I've  been  an  hour  before  you  here.  What,  then, 
is  the  matter  ? 

Scapin. — Your  .... 

Geronles. — What  ?  '  . 

Scapin. — Your  son  .... 

Geronles. — Well  !  my  son  ;  what  ? 

Scapin. — Has  met  with  the  most  dreadful  misfortune. 

Gerontes. — What  ? 

Scapin. — I  found  him,  a  little  while  ago,  very  sorrowful 
about  something  you  had  said  to  him,  in  which  you  had 
involved  me  rather  needlessly  ;  and,  endeavouring  to  divert 
this  sadness,  we  went  and  took  a  stroll  along  the  harbour. 
There,  amongst  certain  other  objects,  we  fixed  our  eyes  upon 
a  Turkish  galley,  rather  nicely  fitted  out.  A  good-looking 
young  Turk  invited  us  on  board,  and  offered  us  his  hand. 
We  went.  He  showed  us  no  end  of  civility,  gave  us  a  repast, 
in  which  we  ate  the  most  delicious  fruit  that  was  ever  seen, 
and  drank  wine  which  seemed  to  us  good  beyond  anything. 

Gerontes. — What  is  there  so  distressing  in  that  ? 

Scapin. — ^Wait,  sir,  we  are  coming  to  it.  Whilst  we  were 
regaling  ourselves  he  had  the  galley  put  out  to  see,  and  when 
we  were  a  good  distance  away  from  shore  he  had  me  put 
into  a  boat,  and  sends  me  to  tell  you  that  if  you  do  not  send 
him  back  by  me,  immediately,  five  hundred  crowns,'  he  will 
carry  your  sou  off  with  him  to  Algiers. 

Gerontes. — Five  hundred  crowns,  indeed  ! 

Scapin. — Yes,  sir  !  and,  what  is  more,  he  only  gives  me 
two  hours  to  <ret  it  in. 


'9 
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Geronte. — Ah  !  le  pendard  de  Turc ;  m'assassiner  de  la 
f a^on  ! 

Scapin. — C'est  a  vous,  monsieur,  d'aviser  promptement 
aux  moyens  de  sauver  des  fers  un  fils  que  vous  aimez  avcc 
tant  de  tendresse. 

Geronte. — Que  diable  allait-il  faire  dans  cette  galere  ? 

Scapin. — II  ne  songeait  pas  i  ce  qui  est  arrive. 

Geroiite. — Va-t'en,  Scapin,  va-t'en  vite  dire  ^  ce  Turc  que 
je  vais  envoyer  la  justice  aprcs  lui. 

Scapin. — La  justice  en  pleine  mer  !  Vous  moquez-vous 
des  gens  ? 

Geronte. — Que  diable  allait-il  faire  dans  cette  galere  ? 

Scapin. — Une  mechante  destinee  conduit  quelquefois  les 
personnes. 

Geronte. — II  faut,  Scapin,  il  faut  que  tu  fasses  ici  Taction 
d'un  serviteur  fidele. 

Scapin.—  Quoi,  monsieur  ? 

Geronte. — Que  tu  ailles  dire  i  ce  Turc  qu'il  me  renvoie 
mon  fils,  et  que  tu  te  mettes  a  sa  place  jusqu'i  ce  que  j'aie 
amasse  la  somme  qu'il  demande. 

Scapin. — Eh  !  monsieur,  songez-vous  i  ce  que  vous  dites  ? 
et  vous  figurez-vous  que  ce  Turc  ait  si  peu  de  sens  que  d'aller 
recevoir  un  miserable  comme  moi  i  la  place  de  votre  fils  ? 

Geronte. — Que  diable  allait-il  faire  dans  cette  galere  ? 

Scapin. — II  ne  devinait  pas  ce  malheur.  Songez,  monsieur, 
qu'il  ne  m'a  donne  que  deux  heures. 

Geronte. — Tu  dis  qu'il  demande.  .  . 

Scapin. — Cinq  cents  ecus. 

Geronte. — Cinq  cents  ecus  !     N'a-t-il  point  de  conscience  ? 

Scapin. — Vraiment  oui,  de  la  conscience  a  un  Turc  ! 

Geronte. — Sait-il  bien  ce  que  c'est  que  cinq  cents  ecus  ? 

Scapin. — Oui,  monsieur  3  il  sait  que  c'est  mille  cinq  cents 
livres. 

Geronte. —  Croit-il,  le  traitre,  que  mille  cinq  cents  livres  se 
trouvent  dans  le  pas  d'un  cheval  ? 

Scapin. — Ce  sont  des  gens  qui  n'entendent  point  deraison. 

Geronte. — Mais  que  diable  allait-il  faire  dans  cette  galere  r 
Scapin. — II  est  vrai,  Mais  quoi  !  on  ne  prevoyait  pas  les 
choses.     De  grace,  monsieur,  depechez. 

Geronte. — Tiens,  voil^  la  clef  de  mon  armoire. 
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Gerontes. — Ah,  the  villain  of  a  Turk  !  to  murder  me  in 
that  way  ! 

Scapin. — It  is  for  you,  sir,  to  think  quickly  of  the  means 
of  saving  from  captivity  a  son  whom  you  love  so  tenderly. 

Gerontes. — What  on  earth  did  he  go  into  that  galley  for  r 
Scapin. —  He  could  not  suspect  what  has  happened. 
Gerontes. — Go,  Scapin,  go  you  quickly,  and  tell  this  Turk 
that  I  shall  send  the  police  after  him, 

Scapin. — The  police  in  the  open  sea.     Are  you  joking  ? 

Gerontes. — But  what  business  had  he  in  that  galley  ? 
Scapin. — Evil  destiny  sometimes  leads  people  wrong. 

Gerontes. — Scapin,  you  must  here  do  the  work  of  a  faithful 
servant. 

Scapin. — What,  sir' 

Gerontes. — You  must  go  and  tell  that  Turk  to  send  me  back 
my  son,  and  put  yourself  in  his  place  till  I  have  collected 
the  sum  he  asks. 

Scapin. —  iVIy  good  sir,  do  you  think  of  what  you  are 
saying  ?  and  do  you  suppose  that  that  Turk  has  so  little  sense 
as  to  go  and  receive  a  poor  devil  like  me  instead  of  your  son  ? 

Gei'ontes. — What  did  he  go  into  the  galley  for  ? 

Scapin. — He  could  not  guess  the  thing.  Do  remember,  sir, 
that  he  has  only  given  me  two  hours. 

Gerontes. — He  wants,  you  say  .  .  . 

Scapin. — Five  hundred  crowns. 

Gerontes. — Five  hundred  crowns.     Has  he  no  conscience  ? 

Scapin. — Who  ever  heard  of  a  Turk  with  a  conscience  ? 

Ge7-ontes.  — Does  he  know  what  live  hundred  crowns  are  r 

Scapin. — Yes,  sir,  he  knows  that  it  is  one  thousand  live 
hundred  francs. 

Gerontes. — And  does  he  suppose,  the  traitor,  that  one 
thousand  live  hundred  francs  are  to  be  picked  up  any  day  in 
the  week  ? 

Scapin. — They  are  people  who  are  utterly  regardless  of 
reason. 

Gerontes. — But,  why  did  he  go  into  the  galley  ? 

Scapin. — True.  But  you  know  we  could  not  foresee  the 
thing.     Pray,  sir,  make  haste. 

Gerontes. — Here,  look,  is  the  key  of  my  cupboard. 
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Scapin. — Bon. 

Geronte. — Tu  I'ouvriras. 

Scapin. — Fort  bien. 

Geronte. — Tu  trouveras  une  grosse  clef  du  cote  gauche,  qui 
est  celle  de  mon  grenier. 

Scapin. — Oui. 

Geronte. — Tu  iras  prendre  toutes  les  hardes  qui  sont  dans 
cette  grande  manne,  et  tu  les  vendras  aux  fripiers  pour  aller 
racheter  mon  lils. 

Scapin  (en  lui  rendant  la  chef)  Eh  !  monsieur,  revez-vous  ? 
Je  n'aurais  pas  cent  francs  de  tout  ce  que  vous  dites ;  et,  de 
plus,  vous  savez  le  peu  de  temps  qu'on  m'a  donnc, 

Gtronte. — Mais  que  diable  allait-il  faire  dans  cette  galere  ? 

Scapen. — Oh!  que  de  paroles  perdues !  Laissez  la  cette 
galere,  et  songez  que  le  temps  presse,  et  que  vous  courez 
risque  de  perdre  votre  fils.  Helas  !  mon  pauvre  maitre  !  peut- 
etre  que  je  ne  te  verrai  de  ma  vie,  et  qu'4  I'heure  que  je  parle 
on  t'emmene  esclave  en  Alger.  Mais  le  ciel  me  sera  tcnioin 
que  j'ai  fait  pour  toi  tout  ce  que  j'ai  pu,  et  que,  si  tu  manques 
a  etre  rachete,  il  n'en  faut  accuser  que  le  peu  d'amitie  d'un 
pere. 

Geronte. — Attends,  Scapin,  je  m'en  vais  querir  cette  somme. 

Scapin. — Depechez  done  vite,  monsieur ;  je  tremble  que 
I'heure  ne  sonne. 

Geronte. — N'est-ce  pas  quatre  cents  ecus  que  tu  dis  ' 

Scapin. — Non.     Cinq  cents  ecus. 

Geronte. — Cinq  cents  ecus. 

Scapin. — Oui. 

Geronte. — Que  diable  allait-il  faire  dans  cette  galere  ? 

Scapin. — Vous  avez  raison  :  mais  hatez-vous. 

Geronte. — N'y  avait-il  point  d'autre  promenade  ? 

Scapin. — Cela  est  vrai :  mais  faites  promptement. 

Geronte. — Ah  !  maudite  galere  ! 

Scapin  (apart). — Cette  galere  lui  tient  au  coeur. 

Geronte. — Tiens,  Scapin,  je  ne  me  souvenais  pas  que  je 
vicns  justement  de  recevcir  cette  somme  en  or,  et  je  ne 
croyais  pas  qu'elle  dut  m'etre  si  tot  ravie.  (Tirant  sa  bourse 
de  sa  poche,  et  la  pn'sentant  a  Scapin.)  Tiens,  va-t'en  racheter 
mon  lils. 

Scapin  (tendant  la  main). — Oui,  monsieur. 
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Scapin. — Good. 

Gerontes. — You  will  open  it. 

Scapin. — All  right. 

Gerontes. — You  will  find  a  big  key  on  the  left-hand  side^ 
which  opens  my  store  loft. 

Scapin. — Yes. 

GeroTites. — You  will  go  and  get  all  the  wares  which  are  in 
the  great  buck  basket,  and  you  will  sell  them  to  the  old. 
clothes-men  to  go  and  re-purchase  my  son. 

Scapin  {giving  him  back  the  key)  Sir,  sir,  are  you  dream- 
ing ?  I  should  not  get  a  hundred  francs  for  what  yoa 
mention  ;  and  then,  moreover,  do  remember  the  short  time  he 
has  given  us. 

Gerontes. — But  why  did  he  go  into  that  galley  ? 

Scapin. — Oh,  what  a  waste  of  words  ;  drop  the  galley,  and 
bear  in  mind  that  time  presses,  and  that  you  are  in  danger  of 
losing  your  son  for  ever.  Alas,  alas  !  my  poor  master ! 
perhaps  I  shall  never  see  you  again  alive,  and  that,  at  this  very 
hour,  you  are  being  carried  off  to  Algiers.  But  heaven  will 
bear  me  witness  that  1  have  done  for  you  all  I  could,  and. 
that  if  you  are  not  ransomed,  there  is  nothing  to  blame  but  a 
father's  want  of  feeling. 

Gerontes. — Wait,  Scapin,  I'll  go  and  fetch  the  sum. 

Scapin. — Quickly,  then,  sir,  quickly ;  I  fear  the  hour  will 
strike. 

Gerontes. — Is  it  not  four  hundred  crowns  you  say  ? 

Scapin. — No,  five  hundred  crowns. 

Gerontes. — Five  hundred  crowns  ! 

Scapin. — Yes, 

Gerontes. —  JFhy  on  earth  did  he  go  into  that  galley  ? 

Scapin. — You  are  right ;  but  do  make  haste. 

Gerontes. — Was  not  there  any  other  walk  to  take  ? 

Scapin. — That  is  true ;  but  do  act  promptly. 

Gerontes. — Ah  !  cursed  galley. 

Scapin  (aside). — That  galley  sticks  in  his  gizzard. 

Gerontes. — Here,  Scapin,  I  quite  forgot  that  I  had  just 
received  that  sum  in  gold,  and  little  thought  it  was  so  soon 
to  be  taken  from  me.  {Drawing  a  purse  from  his  pocket  and 
holding  it  out  to  Scapin.)  Here,  go  now,  go  and  redeem  my 
son. 

Scapin  {holding  out  his  hand) . — Yes,  sir. 
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Geronte  (retenant  sa  bourse,  quU  fait  semllant  de  vouloir 
donner  a  Scapin). — Mais  dis  i  ce  Turc  que  c'est  uu  scelerat. 

Scapin  {tendant  encore  la  main). — Oui. 

Geronte  {recomviencant  la  meme  action). — Un  infame. 

Scapin  (^tendant  toujour s  la  main). — Oui. 

Geronte  {de  mime). — Un  homme  sans  foi,  un  voleur. 

Scapin. — Laissez-moi  faire. 

Geronte  (de  meme). — Qu'il  me  tire  cinq  cents  ecus  centre 
toute  sorte  de  droit. 

Scapin. — Oui. 

Geronte  {de  meme). — Que  je  ne  les  lui  donne  ni  i  la  mort 
Tii  ^  la  vie. 

Scapin. — Fort  bien. 

Geronte  {de  meme). — Et  que  si  jamais  je  I'attrape  je  saurai 
me  venger  de  lui. 

Scapin. — Oui. 

Geronte  {remettant  sa  bourse  dans  sa  poche,  et  s'en  allant). — 
Va,  va  vite  requerir  mon  fils. 

Scapin  {courant  apres  Geronte). — Hol^  monsieur. 

Geronte. — Quoi  ? 

Scapin. — Oil  est  done  cet  argent  ? 

Geronte. — Ne  te  I'ai-je  pas  donne. 

Scapin. — Non  vraiment ;  vous  I'avez  remis  dans  votre 
poche. 

Geronte. — Ah  !  c'est  la  douleur  qui  me  trouble  I'esprit. 

Scapin. — Je  le  vois  bien. 

Geronte. — Que  diable  allait-il  faire  dans  cette  galere  ?  Ah  ! 
maudite  galere  !  taitre  de  Turc,  k  tons  les  diables  ! 

Scapin  (seul). — II  ne  peut  digerer  les  cinq  cents  ecus  que 
je  lui  arrache  ;  mais  il  n'est  pas  quitte  envers  moi ;  et  je 
veux  qu'il  me  paye  en  une  autre  monnaie  I'imposture  qu'il 
m'a  faite  aupres  de  son  fils. 
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Gerontes  {holding  hack  the  purse,  which  he  makes  a  show 
of  wishing  to  give  Scapin). — But  tell  the  man  that  he  is  a 
scoundrel 

Scapin  {still  holding  out  his  hand). — Yes. 

Gerontes  {repeating  the  same  action). — A  villain. 

Scapin  {still  holding  out  his  hand). — Yes. 

Gerontes  {same  action). — A  disreputable  thief. 

Scapin. — Leave  that  to  me. 

Gerontes. — That  he  is  extorting  five  hundred  crowns  from 
me  against  all  kinds  of  right  and  law. 

Scapin. — Yes. 

Gerontes. — That  I  do  not  give  them  to  him  for  good, 
either  now  or  hereafter. 

Scapin  {same  action). — All  right. 

Gerontes  {same  action). — And  that  if  ever  I  catch  him 
I  shall  know  how  to  have  my  revenge. 

Scapin. — Yes. 

Gerontes  {putting  his  purse  lack  again  into  his  pocket,  and 
going  away). — Go,  go  quickly,  and  get  back  my  son. 

Scapin  {running  after  Gerontes). — Eh,  eh,  sir. 

Gerontes. — What  ? 

Scapin. — Where  is  that  money  ' 

Gerontes. — Did  not  I  give  it  you  r 

Scapin. — No,  indeed,  you  put  it  back  into  your  pocket, 

Gerontes. — Ah,  my  mind  is  distracted  by  this  sorrow. 

Scapin. — I  see  it  is. 

Gerontes. — What  on  earth  did  he  want  to  go  into  that 
galley  for  !  Ah  !  horrid  galley  !  Confounded  devilish  villain 
■of  a  Turk  !     {He  goes  out.) 

Scapin  {alone). — He  cannot  stomach  the  five  hundred 
crowns  I  have  squeezed  out  of  him  ;  but  I  have  not  done 
with  him  yet  though,  for  I  mean  to  pay  him  out  in  quite 
another  shape  for  his  splitting  upon  me  to  his  son  as  he  did. 
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37.    CHIFFONS. — BAVARDAGES. 

{Paris,  apres  le  13  yuin,  1857.) 

Nous  voici  au  21  juin.  Huit  jours  pleins  se  sont  ecoults 
depuis  le  13,  date  de  sinistre  augure,  et  pourtant  toutes  las 
craintes  n'ont  pas  encore  disparu. 

On  rencontre  encore  des  gens  qui  regardent  tristement  le 
ciel  avec  un  sentiment  visible  d'inquietude  et  qui  vous 
disent : 

— Tout  cela  finira  mal. 

—  Qu'est-ce  qui  finira  mal  ? 

— Je  m'entends. 

II  est  impossible  de  leur  arracher  autre  chose.  Ceux-li 
sont  les  trembleurs  honteux,  ceux  qui  n'osent  avouer  le  sujet 
de  leurs  craintes. 

On  reprend. 

— Qu'est-ce  qui  doit  mal  finir  ?  Sont-ce  les  elections  qui 
vous  effraient  ?  Craignez-vous  d'entendre  siffler  de  nouveau 
I'hydre  de  I'anarchie  ? 

— Je  me  moque  des  hydres. 

— Alors  contez-nous  votre  peine,  on  pourra  peut-etre  la 
soulager. 

— Non,  il  suffit.  Je  sais  ce  que  je  veux  dire.  Bien  loin  de 
me  rassurer,  vous  m'attristez  par  la  legerete  de  vos  propos. 

D'autres  n'y  vont  pas  par  quatre  chemins,  et  vous  avouent 
franchement  que  c'est  la  comete  qui  leur  fait  peur. 

— La  comete,  grands  Dieux  !  Yoila  huit  jours  qu'il  n'en  est 
plus  question. 

— Vous  me  faites  rire  avec  vos  huit  jours. 

— Mais  on  avait  calcule  son  apparition  pour  le  13. 

— Sans  doute  ;  mais  les  astronomes,  meme  les  plus  savants, 
peuvent  se  tromper,  et  ils  ont  avoue  que  les  calculs  de  ce 
genre  ne  pourraient  jamais  etre  qu'approximatifs. 

— Enfin  le  13  Juin  est  passe,  et  la  comete  n'a  pas  donne 
signe  de  vie. 
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37.    SCRAPS. — TWADDLE. 

(Paris,  after  the  i^th  June,  1857-) 

— It  is  now  the  21st  of  June.  Eight  whole  days  have 
passed  since  the  13th — an  ill-omened  date — and  still  the  fears 
are  not  yet  all  dispelled. 

You  meet  people  everywhere  looking  mournfully  at  the 
sky,  with  an  evident  feeling  of  anxiety,  and  who  say  to 
you  : 

— Harm  will  come  of  all  this. 

— What  harm  will  come  ? 

— I  know  what  I  mean. 

There  is  no  getting  anything  else  out  of  them.  These  are 
the  timid  prognosticators,  those  who  do  not  dare  own  to  the 
subject  of  their  fears. 

You  continue. 

— What  is  it  that  is  to  turn  out  so  badly  ?  Is  it  the 
elections  which  frighten  you  ?  Do  you  dread  hearing  the 
hydra  of  anarchy  hissing  again. 

— What  care  I  for  hydras  ? 

— Then  tell  us  your  anxieties  ;  perhaps  we  may  be  able  to 
relieve  them. 

— No  5  I  have  said  enough.  I  know  what  I  mean.  Far 
from  quieting  me,  you  distress  me  by  the  levity  of  your 
expressions. 

Others  are  more  plain  spoken,  and  confess  to  you  openly 
that  it  is  the  comet  which  is  alarming  them. 

— The  comet,  good  heavens  !  He's  been  done  with  now 
for  a  good  week. 

— I  like  you,  with  your  good  week. 

— Well,  but  his  appearance  had  been  calculated  for  the 
13th. 

— I  dare  say ;  but  even  the  most  learned  astronomers  may 
be  wrong,  for  they  have  confessed  that  calculations  of  this 
kind  can  only  be  approximate. 

— However,  the  13th  of  June  has  passed,  and  the  comet 
has  given  no  signs  of  existence. 
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— Parce  qu'on  avait  mal  calcule  son  retour  j  elle  n'etait  pas 
encore  arrivee,  mais  qui  vous  assure  qu'elle  n'est  pas  en  route 
et  qu'elle  n'arrivera  pas  tres  prochainement. 

— Quelques  signes  celestes  vous  annonceraient-ils  son 
approche. 

— Des  signes  !  il  n'y  en  a  que  trop.  Les  orages  qui  cclatent 
chaque  jour  ne  sont  pas  naturels. 

— II  y  a  toujours  eu  des  orages. 

— Oui,  mais  pas  comme  ceux  la-  Hier  au  soir,  par 
exemple,  il  y  avait  au  couchant  une  certaine  nuee  noire  qui 
n'avait  pas  besnin  de  commentaire. 

— Je  ne  I'ai  pas  remarquee. 

—  Parce  que  vous  n'etes  pas  observateur.  Tout  le  monde 
s'etait  mis  aux  fenetres,  pour  la  voir.  Dispensez-moi  de  vous 
faire  sa  description.  Elle  ctait  d'une  forme,  d'une  couleur 
sur  lesquelles  je  me  garderai  bien  de  rien  dire.  Tenez  !  voyez- 
vous,  il  vaut  mieux  ne  pas  parler  de  ces  choses  la  ;  c'est  au 
moins  imprudent. 

Dans  les  futures  editions  du  "  Chat  Botte  "  on  lira : 

— A  qui  appartiennent  toutes  ces  terres  ces  maisons  et  ces 
moulins  ? 

— Au  marquis  de  Carabas  ? 

— Et  comment  les  a-t-il  eus  ? 

— Pour  quelques  sous,  dans  le  temps  oil  chacun  avait  peur 
de  la  comete  du  13  Juin. 

38.    AUTRES    BAVARDAGES. 

Paris,  1857 — Monsieur  Hume  est  de  retour  h.  Paris,  sans 
autre  variante  qu'une  lettre  changee  a  son  nom  ;  un  o  i  la 
place  de  I'u.  On  dit  que  Ton  ecrit  aujourd'hui  Home  au  lieu 
de  Hume ;  prononcez  Hioume  comme  par  le  passe. 

Ce  changement  a  etc  exigc,  dit-on,  par  un  esprit  frappeur 
I'esprit  d'un  ancien  grammairien  qui  refusait  avec  une 
obstination  desesperante  de  se  rendre  aux  invocations  du 
celebre  medium. 

— Je  t'ordonne  d'apparaitre,  lui  disait  M.  Hume. 

— Je  n'apparaitrai  pas,  repondait  I'esprit. 

— Pourquoi  done  ?  Voila  une  desobeissance  bienextraordi- 
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— Because  its  return  had  been  ill-calculated.  It  has  not 
yet  arrived.  But  what  tells  you  that  it  is  not  on  its  way,  and 
that  it  will  not  arrive  shortly  ? 

— Do  any  portents  in  the  heavens  betoken  its  approach  ? 

— Portents  !  There  are  too  many  portents.  The  storms 
which  have  been  breaking  out  every  day  are  not  natural. 

— There  always  have  been  storms. 

— Yes  J  but  not  like  these.  Yesterday  evening,  for 
instance,  there  was  in  the  western  sky  a  certain  black  cloud 
which  needed  no  commentary. 

• — I  did  not  notice  it. 

— Because  you  are  not  an  observer.  Everybody  was 
looking  out  of  window  to  see  it.  Excuse  my  describing  it 
to  you.  It  was  of  a  shape  and  colour  I  must  refrain  from 
mentioning.  There  !  do  you  see,  it  is  best  not  to  speak  of 
those  matters  ;  to  say  the  least,  it  is  unsafe  to  do  so. 

In  the  forthcoming  editions  of  "  Puss  in  Boots  "  will  be 
read  : 

— To  whom  do  all  these  lands,  these  houses,  and  these 
mills  belong  ? 

— To  the  Marquis  of  Carabas. 

— And  how  did  he  get  them  ? 

— He  got  them  for  a  mere  song,  at  the  time  when  every- 
body was  in  a  fright  about  the  comet  of  the  13th  of  June. 


38.    MORE    GOSSIP. 

Paris,  1857. — Mister  Hume  has  returned  to  Paris,  without 
any  change  except  the  alteration  of  a  letter  in  his  name,  an 
0  instead  of  a  u.  We  hear  that  now  the  name  is  spelt  Home 
instead  of  Hume ;  pronounced  Hume  as  heretofore. 

It  is  said  that  this  alteration  was  demanded  by  a  rapping 
Spirit,  the  spirit  of  an  old  grammarian,  who  refused,  wita 
unrelenting  obstinacy,  to  come  to  the  biddings  of  the  celebrated 
medium. 

— I  order  you  to  come  forth,  would  Mr.  Hume  say  to  him. 

— I  will  not  come  forth,  would  the  Spirit  reply. 

— "Why    not?   Strange   disobedience  forsooth!    when   far 
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naire,  lorsque  des  esprits  bien  autremeut  superieurs, 
Charlemagne,  Jules  Cesar,  Socrate,  Platon,  Madame  de 
Sevigne  s'empressent  de  m'obeir  avec  une  docilite  de 
caniche. 

— Cela  les  regarde  ;  quant  a  moi,  je  n'obeirai  jamais  a  un 
medium  qui  porte  un  nom  d'une  orthographe  incorrecte. 

— Qu'est-ce  que  cela  veut  dire  ? 

— Cela  veut  dire  que  ton  nom  doit  s'ecrire  par  un  o  et  non 
par  un  u,  ou  bien  se  prononcer  Hom(^  et  non  pas  Hume. 
Pour  rien  au  monde  je  ne  voudrais  avoir  I'air  d' accepter  cette 
incorrection.  Traite-moi  comme  tu  voudras,  inflige-moi  les 
plus  affreux  supplices,  renferme-moi  dans  un  dossier  de 
fauteuil,  dans  un  parquet,  dans  un  meuble,  comme  tu  fais  pour 
les  esprits  rebelles,  mais  je  ne  cederai  pas.  Les  esprits  sont 
tetus  comme  des  mulcts 5  M.  Hume  comprit  qui  il  ne  serait 
pas  le  plus  fort  et  promit  de  s'appeler  desormais  Hume,  ecrit 
par  un  o.  ^ 

— M'obeiras-tu  maintenant,  dit-il  a  I'esprit  de  I'ancien 
grammairien. 

— Pas  encore. 

—  Comment  pas  encore  !   Et  que  te  faut-il  done  ? 

— Des  garanties. 

— Qu'est-ce  que  tu  appelles  des  garanties  ? 

— Va  chez  ton  graveur  etcommande  lui  quelques  centaines 
de  cartes  au  nom  de  M.  Home!  Quand  tu  auras  ces  cartes 
chez  toi  et  que  tu  en  auras  remis  un  certain  nombre  chez  tes 
amis,  alors  je  me  soumettrai  entierement. 

M.  Hume  se  decida  a  cette  concession  et  le  vieux 
grammairien  lui  obeit  aujourd'hui  avec  une  docilite 
exemplaire ;  c'est  meme  lui  qui  lui  cire  les  bottes  tons  les 
matins,  malgre '  I'humilite  de  cette  fonctiou.  II  ne  s'agit, 
comme  on  voit,  que  de  s'entendrc. 
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iiigher  Spirits — Charlemagne,  Julius  Caesar,  Socrates,  Pkto, 
Madame  de  Sevigne — hasten  to  obey  me,  with  poodle-dog 
compliance. 

— ^That's  their  business ;  for  my  part,  I  will  never  obey  a 
medium  bearing  a  name  of  incorrect  spelling. 

— What  does  that  mean  ? 

— That  means  that  your  name  ought  to  be  spelt  with  an 
o,  and  not  with  a  u,  or  else  be  pronounced  Home,  and  not 
Hume.  Nothing  in  the  world  would  ever  induce  me  to 
appear  to  admit  of  this  inaccuracy.  Treat  me  as  you  like, 
give  me  the  most  fearful  punishments,  shut  me  up  in  the 
back  of  an  arm-chair,  in  a  floor,  in  a  piece  of  furniture  as  you 
do  rebellious  spirits,  but  I  will  not  give  in.  Spirits  are 
as  wrong-headed  as  mules.  Mr.  Hume  understood  that  he 
would  not  have  the  best  of  it,  and  promised  to  spell  his  name 
Hume  with  an  o. 

— Will  you  obey  nie  now  ?  said  he,  to  the  old  grammarian's 
spirit. 

— Not  yet. 

— How  not  yet  ?  Why  what  more  do  you  want  ? 

— Securities. 

— What  do  you  call  securities  ? 

— Go  to  an  engraver's  and  order  of  him  some  hundreds  of 
visiting  cards,  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Home.  When  you  have 
your  cards  sent  you,  and  have  left  a  few  at  your  friends',  then 
I  will  submit  myself  to  you  entirely. 

Mr.  Hume  consented  to  this  concession,  and  the  old 
grammarian  obeys  him  to-day  with  exemplary  docility.  It 
is  even  he  who  cleans  his  boots  for  him  every  morning,  in 
spite  of  the  degradation  of  the  office.  As  you  see,  to  come 
to  an  understanding  is  all  people  want. 
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39.    LA    CAGNOTTE. 

(Une  societe  de  villageois — Champbourcy,  Colladan, 
Cordenbois,  Leonida,  Blanche — se  sont  cotises  et  ont  fait 
une  Cagnotte  pour  venir  faire  une  partie  de  plaisir  a  Paris, 
lis  viennent  de  dejeuner  au  restaurant.) 

Champhourcy. — Onze  heures !  .  .  .  ne  perdons  pas  de 
temps  !  gar(jon,  la  carte  ! 

Benjamin. — Tout  de  suite,  monsieur.     (//  sort.) 

Leonida. — Nous  allons  d'abord  nous  debarrasser  de  uos 
commissions. 

Cordenbois. — Ensuite,  je  propose  rArc-de-Triomphe. 

Benjamin  (rentrant). — L'addition  demandee. 

Champhourcy  {prenant  la  carte). — Voyons  .  .  .  total  .  .  . 
Comment !   cent  trente-sept  francs,  vingt-cinq  centimes. 
Tons  ihondissant  et  se  levant). — Cent  trente-sept  francs  ! 

Champlourcy  (a  Benjamin  qui  apporte  des  hols  et  se  tient 
dehout  derriere  la  tr/ble.) — Qu'est-ce  que  c'est  que  ce  plat-la  ? 
Nous  n'avons  pas  demande  qa  ! 

Benjamin. — Ce  sont  des  bols  .  .  .  de  I'eau  de  men  the  ! 

Colladan  (energiquement) . — Nous  n'en  voulons  pas  ! 

Cordenbois. — Remportez  ^a  ! 

Benjamin. — Mais  9a  ne  se  paie  pas  ! 

Tons  (exasperes). — Remportez  5a  !  • 

Champhourcy. — Cent  trente-sept  francs  !  Vous  vous  ctes 
dit  :   Ce  sont  des  provinciaux,  il  faut  les  plumer ! 

Benjamin. — Mais,  monsieur  .  .  . 

Colladan. — Nous  sommes  aussi  malins  que  toi,  mon 
petit  ? 

Cordenbois. — D'ailleurs,  les  prix  sont  sur  la  carte. 

Champhourcy. — Donnez-moi  la  carte  ! 

Benjamin  {la  prenant  sur  une  table  et  la  remettant  a 
Champhourcy). — Voila,  monsieur. 

Champhourcy  (regardant). — J'en  etais  sur.  •  .  Melon,  un 
franc  la  tranche. 


*l 
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39.    THE    SUBSCRIPTION    TREAT, 

(A  numerous  party  of  country  folk — Chambourcy,  Colla- 
dan,  Cordenois,  Leonida,  Blanche — having  made  up  a  little 
subscription,  called  a  Cagnotte,  have  come  to  Paris  for  a 
day's  enjoyment,  and  have  breakfasted  at  a  restaurant.) 

Chambourcy. — Eleven  o'clock  !  ...  let  us  lose  no  time. 
Waiter !  the  bill. 

Benjamin  (the  waiter). — Directly,  sir.     (Exit.) 

Leonida. — First  of  all,  we  will  get  all  our  shopping  done. 

Cordenois. — Then,  I  propose  we  go  and  see  the  Triumphal 
Arch. 

Benjamin  (coming  in  again). — The  account  which  you 
asked  for. 

Chambourcy. — Let  us  see  .  .  .  sum  total  .  .  .  Hallo!  a 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  francs,  twenty-five  cents  ! 

All  (starting  up  thunderstruck  from  their  chairs). — One 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  francs  ! 

Chambourcy  (to  Benjamin,  who  is  bringing  in  Jinger  glasses , 
and  stands  behind  the  table.) — What  is  the  meaning  of  that 
dish  ?  we  never  ordered  that. 

Benjamin. — Finger-glasses ;  peppermint  water. 

Colladan  (energetically) . — We  do  not  want  that. 

Cordenois. — ^Take  all  that  away  ! 

Benjamin. — There  is  no  charge  for  it. 

All  (exasperated). — Take  it  away. 

Chambourcy.  —  A  hundred  and  thirty-seven  francs!  I 
suppose  you  thought,  they  are  all  country  fools  ;  we  must 
fleece  them. 

Benjamin. — Sir  .  .  . 

Colladan. — But  we  are  as  sharp  as  you  are,  my  young 
friend  ! 

Cordenois. — Besides,  the  prices  are  marked  on  the  bill-of- 
fare. 

Chainbourcy. — Give  me  the  bill-of-fare. 

Benjamin  (taking  the  bill-of-Jare  off  a  table,  and  handing  it 
to  Chambourcy). — 'Here  it  is,  sir. 

Chambourcy  (examining  it). — I  was  sure  of  it  .  .  .  Melon, 
one  franc  a  slice. 
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Colladan. — Pourquoi  que  vous  portez  dix  francs  ?  Vous 
■ctes  un  malfaiteur ! 

Benjamin. — II  y  a  dix  francs,  monsieur.  .  .  C'est  le  cadre 
qui  cache  le  zero. 

Tous  (regardant). — Oh  ! 

Cordenhois. — Mais  la  terrine  de  Nerac  .  .  .  deux  francs. 

Benjamin. — Vingt  francs,  monsieur.  .  ,  C'est  le  cadre  qui 
■  cache  le  zero  ! 

Tous  (regardant). — Oh! 

Leonida. — Nous  sommes  voles  ! 

Colladan  (prenant  la.  carte). — Tous  les  zeros  sont  caches. 

Champhourcy . — Mais  nous  ne  paierons  pas  ....  Oil  est 
le  patron  ? 

Benjamin. — Dans  le  salon  a  cote  ....  Si  ces  messieurs 
veulent  venir  s'expliquer. 

Champhourcy. — Allons-y  ! 

Tous. — Allons-y  ! 

ENSEMBLE. 

Ne  croyez  pas  qu'on  rie 
Chez  vous  a  nos  depens. 
C'est  une  perfidie 
Un  affreux  guet-apens ! 
(lis  entrent  tous  a  gauche,  troisihne  plan,  excepte  Cordenhois.) 
(On  entend  le  iTuit  d'une  discussion  violente  dans  le  salon  a 
gauche.) 
Benjamin. — lis  se  disputent   comme  des  enrages  .... 
ces  gens-la  ne  m'inspirent  aucune  confiance.     (//  remonte.) 

Champhourcy ,■  entrant  furieux  suivi  de  Colladan,  de  Blanche 
et  de  Leonida;  a  la  cantonade. — Envoyez  chercher  qui  vous 
voudrez,  je  ne  paierai  pas ! 

Colladan. — Nous  plaiderons  plutot  ....  C'est  moi  qui 
vous  le  dis. 

Le  Deuxieme  Garron  (sortant  de  la.  gauche). — Un  ofEcier 
de  paix  ....  bien  patron  (//  sort  par  lefond.) 

Champhourcy. — Un  officer  de  paix.  .  .  .  Allez  chercher  le 
diable  !  .  .  .  Je  m'en  moque  ! 
Blanche  (eff'rayee). —Oh.\   papa  ! 

Leonida. — lis  ne  nous  ont  rabattu  que  le  citron  .... 
■cinquante  centimes. 
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Colladan. — Why  have  you  charged  ten  francs  a  slice? 
You're  a  robber ! 

Benjamin. — It  is  ten  francs,  sir.  It  is  the  frame  which  is 
hiding  the  nought. 

All  {examining  it). — Oh  ! 

Cordenois. — But  the  Nerac  pie  .  .  .  two  francs. 

Benjamin. — Twenty  francs,  sir,  if  you  please.  .  .  .  The 
frame,  you  see,  hides  the  nought  again. 

All  {examining  it). — Oh  ! 

Leonida. — It  is  robbery. 

Colladan  (taking  the  lilt-of-fare  in  his  hand). — All  the 
noughts  are  hidden  by  the  frame. 

Chamlourcy. — We  will  not  consent  to  pay  that.  .  .  .  Where 
is  the  master  ? 

Benjamin. — In  the  next  room,  if  you  would  like  to  speak 
to  the  master. 

Chambourcy. — Let  us  go  and  see  him. 

All. — Let's  all  go.  Don't  suppose  that  you  can  laugh 
here  at  our  expense.     It  is  a  cheat — a  trap. 


{All  go  into  the  room  on  the  left,  three  hack,  except  Cor- 
denois, who  tells  the  waiter  that  he  will  join  his  Jriends  at  tlie 
Arc  d'Triomphe.) 

{Violent  discussion  heard  in  the  next  room.) 

Benjamin. — They  are  having  a  jolly  row  in  there.  .  .  Those 
people  seem  rather  suspicious  to  me. 

Chambourcy  comes  back  again  in  a  rage,  followed  by  Colladan, 
Blanche,  and  Leonida.    Talks  to  some  one  outside,  in  the  slips. 

Send  for  whom  you  like  ;  I  will  not  pay. 

Colladan. — We  will  go  to  law  rather.  .  .  .  That  is  what  I 
have  to  say  about  it. 

Second  Waiter  {coming  in  from  room  o?i  the  left). — A 
policeman.  ....  Yes,  master.     {Exit  by  back  centre.) 

Chambourcy. — A  policeman.  .  .  .  the  devil  himself I 

don't  care  who  .  .  . 

Blanche  {alarmed).     Oh!  papa! 

Leonida. — They  have  only  deducted  the  lemon  from  our 
bill.  .  .  .  half  a  franc. 
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Colladan. — C'est  se  iicher  de  nous  ! 

Benjamin  {descendant,  a  Champbourcy). — Monsieur,  votre 
ami  m'a  dit 

Chamhourcy. — Tu  m'ennuies,  toi !  .  .  .  .  (Changeant  de 
ton  a  Benjamin.)  Voyons,  pour  en  finir,  veux-tu  cent 
francs  ? 

Benjamin. — (^a  ne  me  regarde  pas.     (//  remonte.) 

Champlourcy . — Tres-bien  !  Comme  tu  voudras.  {Bas 
aux  autres).  Ayons  I'air  de  nous  en  aller  .  .  .  .  il  va  ceder 
....  {Tons  prennent  leurs  chapeaiix,  sacs  de  nuit  et  paquets. 
Champhourcy  prend  son  parapluie  et  Colladan  sa  pioche.) 

Deuxieme  GarQon  {entrant  par  lefond,  suivi  d'un  gardien  de 
Paris). — Les  voili ils  ne  veulent  pas  payer  .... 

Champhourcy. — C'est-^-dire  que  nous  ne  voulons  pas 
qu'on  nous  ecorche. 

Leonida. — Du  melon  a  dix  francs  la  tranche.  .  .  . 

Colladan. — II  y  en  a  douze  ,  .  .  .  ^a  met  le  melon  a 
cent  vingt  francs. 

Le  Gardien. — Voyons  la  carte  ?  {Benjamin  la  lui  remet). 

Champlourcy. — Mais  c'est  une  foret  de  Bondy,  que  leur 
carte  ....  ils  cachent  les  zeros !  ils  ont  I'infamie  .... 
{En  gesticulant,  il  agite  son  parapluie,  une  montre  s'en  echappe 
et  tombe  a  terre.)     Tiens  !     Qu'est-ce  que  c'est  que  9a  ! 

Tous. — Une  montre  ! 

Le  Cardial  {la  ramassant). — A  qui  appartient  cette 
montre  ? 

Champbourcy . — Ce  n'est  pas  ^  moi  .... 

Tous. — Ni  ^  moi. 

Le  Gardien  {texaminant,  a  lui-meme.) — La  chaine  est 
brisee  ....  cette  montre  a  etc  volee  ....  {Haul.) 
Comment  cette  montre  se  trouve-t-elle  dans  votre  parapluie  r 

Champhourcy . — Je  n'en  sais  rien.  .  .  . 

Benjamin  (has  au  gardien). — Fouillez-les  .  ...  ils  ont 
bien  d'autres  choses  dans  leurs  poches  (//  remonte.) 

Le  Gardien. — Hein  ?  {A  part.)  Cette  montre  .  .  .  .  ce 
refus  de  payer  ....  {Haul.)  Allons,  suivez-moi,  vous 
vous  expliquerez  au  bureau. 

Colladan. — Quel  bureau  ? 

Le  Gardien. — Au  bureau  de  police. 
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Colladan. — It  is  treating  us  like  a  pack  of  fools, 
Benjamin  (to  Chambourcy). — Sir,  your  friend  said  .  .  . 

Chamlourcy . — Don't  bother  me.  {Altering  his  lone,  to 
Bi'njamin.)  Here  !  to  put  an  end  to  it,  will  you  take  a 
hundred  francs  ? 

Benjamin. — It  is  not  my  business. 

Chambourcy . — All  right !  as  you  like.  {Aside  to  the  rest  of 
the  party.)  Let  us  appear  to  be  going  away.  .  .  .  He  will 
give  in.  {They  all  take  hats,  bonnets,  travelling  bags,  and 
bundles;    Chambourcy  his  umbrella,  Colladan  his  pickaxe.) 

Second  IVaiier  (^enters,  followed  by  a  policeman). — There 
they  are.  .  .  .  They  refuse  to  pay. 

Chambourcy. — That  is  to  say  that  we  refuse  to  be  fleeced. 

Leonida. — Melon  at  ten  francs  a  slice.  .  .  . 

Colladan. — ^There  are  twelve  slices.  .  .  .  That  makes  one 
hundred  and  twenty  francs  the  melon. 

The  Policeman. — Let  me  see  the  bill-of-fare.  {Benjamin 
hands  it  to  him.) 

Chambourcy. — Why,  their  bill-of-fare  is  Hounslow  Heath 
in  the  highway  robbery  days.  They  hide  the  noughts.  It 
is  a  downright  shame.  .  .  .  {In  gesticulating  he  waves  his 
umbrella,  out  of  which  there/alls  a  watch.)  Hallo!  what's  that  ? 

All. — A  watch  ! 

The  Policeman  {Picking  it  up). — Who  does  that  watch 
belong  to  ? 

Chambourcy. — It  is  not  mine.  .  .  . 

All. —  Nor  mine. 

The  Policeman  {examining  it,  aside  to  himself). — The  chain 
is  broken  .  .  .  this  watch  has  been  stolen.  .  .  .  (Aloud.) 
How  did  this  watch  get  into  your  umbrella  ? 

Chambourcy. — I  can't  tell  at  all. 

Benjamin  {aside  to  the  policeman). — Search  them  .  .  .  they 
have  other  things  in  their  pockets.     (He  steps  back.) 

The  Policeman. — Ah  !  (aside)  that  watch — a  refusal  to  pay. 
(Aloud.)  Come,  follow  me  3  you  shall  account  for  all  at  the 
station. 

Colladan. — Station  !  what  station  ? 

The  Policeman. — At  the  police  station. 

The  amusing  scene  in  the  police  station  can  be  read  in 
the  play  of  La  Cagnotte. 
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40.     Scene  de  la  Mascotte. 

Rocco  proprUtaire  italien  que  ne  reussit  pas,  et  se  plaint  de 
son  guignon. 

Rocco  (vivement  a  Pippo  qui  entre). — Eh  bien,  tu  as  vu 
Antonio  ? 

Pippo. — Oui  .  .  .  il  se  porte  bien  .  .  . 

Rocco. — Parbleu  .  .  . 

Pippo. — II  est  frais  et  rose  ,  .  , 

Rocco. — Ca  va  sans  dire  .  .  .  tu  lui  as  remis  ma  lettre  ? 

Pippo. — Je  lui  ai  remis  votre  lettre  .  .  . 

Rocco. — Qu'est-ce  qu'il  a  fait  ? 

Pippo. — II  I'a  decachetee  et  il  I'a  lue  .  .  . 

Rocco. — Je  m'en  doute  .  .  .  mais  apres,  apres  qu'est-ce 
qu'il  a  dit  ? 

Pippo. — II   a   dit   comme   qa !    (Imitani  Antonio),      Oh 
c'pauvre  frere ! 

Rocco. — VoiUI  tout  ? 

Pippo.  Attendez  done  .  .  .  (Reprejiant.)  Oh  !  c'pauvre 
frere  .  .  .  cette  f ois  ce  n'est  pas  en  vain  qu'il  se  sera  addresse 
a  moi. 

Rocco  (et  tons  les  assistants). — Ah  !   .  .  . 

Pippo. — Je  veux  me  depouiller  pour  lui  .  .  .  Je  veux  lui 
faire  un  cadeau  royal  .  .  .  Va-t'en  bien  vite  et  dis-lui  que  je 
vais  lui  envoyer  Bettina  !  .  .  . 

Tons. — Bettina!  ... 

Rocco. — Qu'est-ce  que  c'est  que  qa,  Bettina  ? 

Pippo. — Vous  ne  connaissez  pas  Bettina  ?  .  .  .  Bettina-la- 
rongeaude  ?  une  grosse  fiUe,  la  gardeuse  de  dindons  .  .  . 

Rocco. — Comment !  il  m'envoie  sa  gardeuse  de  dindons  ! 
Voilil  le  cadeau  .  .  .  royal,  qu'il  me  fait !  ...  II  faut  vrai- 
rnent  que  mon  frere  soit  fou  ...  II  augmente  mes  charges 
<]uand  il  sait  que  je  manque  de  tout  .  .  . 

Pippo. — Ah  !  qa  c'est  bien  vrai  .  .  .  nous  manquons  de 
tout  .  .  .  Je  n'ai  meme  pas  de  bretelles  .  .  . 

Rocco. — Quand  il  sait  que  ce  satane  guignon  ne  me  l&che 
pas  d'une  semelle. 

Pippo. — Oh  !  qa  c'est  bien  vrai  .  .  .  pas  d'une  semelle  .  .  . 
Ce  guignon  \k  c'est  comme  de  la  glu  .  .  .  Savez-vous  ce 
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40.     The  Mascotte. 

Rocco,  an  Italian  gentleman  farmer,  unlucky  in  his  under- 
takings.    Enter  Pippo. 

Rocco  (earnestly). — Well,  did  you  see  Antonio? 

Pippo. — Yes  ...  he  is  quite  well  ... 

Rocco. — Oh,  really  .  .  . 

Pippo. — Bright  and  rosy. 

Rocco. — Well,  of  course  .  .  .  Did  you  give  him  my  letter?- 

Pippo. — I  gave  him  your  letter  .  .  . 

Rocco. — Well,  what  did  he  do  ? 

Pippo. — He  unsealed  it  and  read  it  .  .  . 

Rocco. — I  suppose  he  did  .  .  .  but  after  that  j  what  did  he 
say? 

Pippo. — He  said,  in  this  sort  of  way  {imitating  Antonio),. 
Oh,  dear  !  poor  brother  ! 

Rocco. — Is  that  all  ? 

Pippo. — Wait  a  bit  .  .  .  (beginning  again).  Oh,  poor 
brother  .  .  .  this  time  he  won't  have  applied  to  me  ia 
vain. 

Rocco  (to  all  around) .     Ah  ! 

Pippo. — I  will  deprive  myself  for  him  ...  I  will  make 
him  a  princely  gift  .  .  .  Go,  go  back  quickly  to  him,  and 
tell  him  that  I  am  going  to  send  him  Bettina  ! 

AIL— Bettma ! 

Rocco. — What's  Bettina  ? 

Pippo. — Don't  you  know  Bettina  ?  .  .  .  Bettina,  the 
carrotty  girl  ?  a  great  strong  wench  who  minds  his  geese. 

Rocco. — What,  he  sends  me  his  goose  girl !  That's  the 
princely  gift  he  makes  me !  .  .  .  Oh,  my  brother  must  be 
mad  .  .  .  He  just  increases  my  burdens  when  he  knows 
that  I  am  short  of  everything  .  .  . 

Pippo. — Ah,  that's  too  true  ...  we  are  in  want  of  every- 
thing ...  I  have  not  even  got  a  pair  of  braces. 

Rocco. — When  he  knows  that  my  bad  luck  never  gives  me 
an  inch  of  rope. 

Pippo. — Oh  !  well  that  is  true  .  .  .  not  an  inch  .  .  . 
That   bad   luck    sticks  to  us   like   birdlime   here   .  .  .   Do 
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qu'il  vous  faudralt,  patron  ?  .  .  .  Eh  bien,  je  vas  vous  le  dire 
moi  .  .  .  il  vous  faudrait  uue  mascotte. 

Tous. —  Une  mascotte  ? 

Rocco. — Qu'est-ce  que  tu  nous  chantes  li  !  .   .  . 

Pippo. — Comment,  vous  ignorez  ce  que  c'est  qu'une 
mascotte  ? 

Tous. — Oui,  oui  ... 

Pippo. — Ah !  bah !  .  .  .  Savez-vous  ce  que  c'est  qu'un 
jettator  ? 

Tous.  — Oh  !  qz,  nous  le  savons. 

Pippo. — Un  jettator,  n'est-ce  pas,  c'est  celui  qui  a  le 
mauvais  oeil  .  .  .  celui  qui  vous  porte  malheur  .  .  .  Eh  bien, 
une  mascotte,  c'est  tout  le  contraire. 

Legende. 
Un  jour,  le  diable,  ivre  d'orgueil, 
Choisit  dans  sa  grande  chaudiere 
Des  demons  qu'avaient  I'mauvais  oeil, 
Et  les  envoya  sur  la  terre  ! 
Mais  le  bon  Dieu,  not'  protecteur, 
Quand  il  I'apprit,  creant  de  suite 
Des  anges  qui  portaient  bonheur, 
Chez  nous  les  envoya  bien  vite  I 

Ces  envoyes  du  paradis 
Sont  des  mascottes,  mes  amis, 
Heureux  celui  que  le  ciel  dote 
D'une  mascotte  ! 

II. 
Sitot  que  dans  une  maison 
Un  de  ces  anges-li  penetre, 
C'est  la  vein',  la  chance  i  foison 
Qu'il  apporte  i  son  heureux  maitre  .  .  . 
Est-ce  un  malade  ?  il  est  gueri  ! 
Un  pauvr'r  de  suite  il  fait  fortune  ! 
Si  c'est  un  malheureux  mari, 
II  perd  la  femm'  qui  1*  importune  ! 

Ces  envoyes  du  paradis 
Sont  des  mascottes,  mes  amis, 
Heureux  celui  que  le  ciel  dote 
D'une  mascotte  ? 
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you  know  what  it  is  you  want,  master  ?  "Well,  I  will  tell  you 
then  .  .  .  What  you  want  is  a  Mascotte. 

All. — A  Mascotte  ? 

Rocco. — ^What  are  you  talking  about  ? 

Pippo. — Why  don't  you  know  what  a  Mascotte  is  ? 

A/L — No,  we  don't. 

Pippo. — No,  really  .  .  .  Why  you  know  what  a  gettatore 
is? 

jill.—Oh,  that !  we  all  know  that. 

Pippo. — A  gettatore  is  one  who  has  the  evil  eye  ...  he 
casts  a  spell  which  brings  you  ill  luck  .  .  .  Well,  a  Mascotte 
is  the  opposite  to  that. 

One  day  proud  Satan  chose  from  his  boiling  cauldron  a 
pack  of  evil-eyed  demons  and  despatched  them  forth  in  the 
world.  But  our  protecting  providence,  to  counteract  their 
influence,  created  certain  propitious  angels,  and  sent  them  to 
our  relief.  These  heaven-sent  emissaries  are  called  Mascottes, 
friends,  and  happy  is  the  man  by  heaven  favoured  with  a 
Mascotte. 

No  sooner  does  one  of  these  helps  appear  in  his  house  than 
a  run  of  luck  sets  therein.  The  sick  man  recovers,  the 
pauper  makes  a  fortune,  and  the  henpecked  husband  loses  his 
tormentor. 
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Rocco  {haussant  les  epaules). — Peuh !  .  .  .  des  sornettes 
tout  cela  .  .  . 

Pippo. — Des  sornettes  .  .  .  vous  plaisantez,  patron  .  .  . 
Mais  il  y  a  des  exemples  fameux  et  qu'on  cite  dans  tout  le 
pays  .  .  . 

Rocco. — Laisse-moi  done  tranquUle,  imbecile  ...  on  s'est 
moque  de  toi  .  .  . 

Un  peu  plus  tard,  et  apres  quelques  scenes  intermediaires. 
Bettina  est  restee  chez  Rocco,  a  commence  son  service  dans 
la  basse  cour.  Son  apparition  a  pique  la  curiosite  des  paysans 
qui  I'ont  entouree.  EUe  les  a  envoyes  promener  et  cependant 
se  laisse  courtiser  par  Pippo  son  ancien  amoureux.  Le  maitre, 
RoccOjtoujourspreoccupede  sonmauvais  sort,toujours  chagrin 
et  boumi,  les  voit  qui  s'embrassent,  et  s'ecrie,  en  paraissant 
subitement : 


Rocco  (entrant). — Eh  bien  !  ne  vous  genez  pas! 

Bettvia  (confuse,  s'cloignant  vivement  de  Pippo). — Oh  ! 

Pippo. — Je  vas  vous  dire,  notre  maitre  .  .  , 

Rocco. — Tais-toi  .  .  .  grand  paresseux  .  .  .  grande  cou- 
leuvre  .  .  .  au  lieu  d'etre  k  ton  ouvrage,  tu  t' amuses  ici  a 
batifoler  .  .  .  Aliens,  toume-moi  les  talons  et  va  vita  rentrer 
tes  moutons  .  .  . 

Pippo. — Mais  ... 

Rocco  (^furieux). — Veux-tu  te  sauver  tout  de  suite!  .  .  . 

Pippo. — C'est  bien,  on  s"en  va  .  .  .  (//  sort  par  lefond  et 
avant  de  disparaitre  envoie  iin  gros  baiser  a  Bctfma.) — Tiens, 
ma  grosse  chatte  !  .  ,  . 

Rocco  (fiirieux  allant  au  fond). — Eh  bien  !  .  .  .  {Pippo 
sort.  Revenant  en  scene  et  s'addressant  a  Bettina.)  Quant  a 
vous,  ma  belle,  vous  devez  comprendre  que  qa  ne  pent  pas 
durer  comme  qa.  .  .  .  Je  n'ai  qu'un  gar^on  de  ferme  et  vous 
venez  me  le  debaucher  .  .  .  I'empecher  de  travailler.  .  .  , 
Ah  !  mais  non,  qa  ne  me  va  pas.  .  .  .  Et  le  mieux,  c'est  de 
couper  I'herbe  dans  la  racine.  .  .  .  Ainsi  done,  prends  ton 
paquet  .  .  .  et  va-t'en  ! 

Bettina  (tres  emue). — Vous  me  renvoyez. 

Rocco. — Sur-le-champ  .  .  .  tu  retourneras  chez  men 
frere. 
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Rocco. — That  is  all  stuff  and  nonsense. 

Pippo. — Stuff  and  nonsense  !  You  do  not  know  what  you 
are  talking  about,  padrone.  Why  we  hear  instances  of  this 
occurring  all  about  the  country. 

Rocco. — Don't  talk  to  me  .  .  .  you  fool.  They  have  made 
game  of  you. 

A  few  scenes  and  a  short  time  on.  Bettina  has  remained 
in  Rocco's  service,  and  has  had  the  farm-yard  work  given 
her  to  do.  She  has  soon  excited  the  attention  of  the  country- 
men ;  but,  only  anxious  to  do  her  work,  has  kept  them  all  at 
a  distance.  Pippo,  an  old  friend  of  her's,  pays  court  to  her,, 
and  she  accepts  his  addresses.  Rocco,  the  master,  still  dis- 
heartened at  his  supposed  unsuccessfulness,  and  always  out 
of  temper,  catches  her  and  Pippo  holding  an  amiable  conver- 
sation, seasoned  with  the  usual  accessories,  when  he  exclaims, 
coming  in  suddenly  upon  them : 

Rocco. — All  right !   Pray  go  on. 

Bettina  {abashed,  separating  quickly  from  Pippo). — Oh  ! 

Pippo. — Master,  I  will  tell  you  .  .  . 

Rocco. — Hold  your  tongue,  you  great  idle  lout  .  .  .  you 
snake,  you  .  .  .  instead  of  being  about  your  work,  here  you 
are  playing  and  romping  .  .  .  Come,  to  the  right-about  with 
you,  and  go  and  bring  your  sheep  in  .  .  . 

Pippo. — But  ... 

Rocco  (angry). — Be  off,  with  you  .  .  . 

Pippo. — Very  AA^ell  .  .  .  I'm  going  (goes  out,  but  before 
leaving  the  stage,  kisses  his  hand  to  Bettina).- — That's  for  you 
my  pussy  cat. 

Rocco  (following  him  zip  in  a  rage). — Well,  upon  my  .  .  . 
(Exit  Pippo.  Rocco,  coming  back  and  addressing  Bettina.) 
As  to  you,  my  beauty,  you  must  understand  that  that  sort  of 
thing  will  not  do  here.  I  have  only  one  labourer,  and  you 
come  and  make  him  go  wrong  .  .  .  hinder  his  working 
.  .  .  Oh  !  no,  indeed !  that  does  not  suit  me  .  .  .  and  the 
best  plan  is  to  cut  the  weeds  before  they  grow.  ...  So  pack 
up  your  traps,  my  wench  .   .  .  and  make  yourself  scarce. 

Bettina  (much  affected). — You  mean  to  send  me  away  ? 

Rocco. — Directly  .  .  ,  you  will  just  go  back  to  my 
brother's  again. 
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Bettina  {pleurant). — Ah!  .  .  .  ah  !  .  .  .  vous  etes  bien 
dur  .  .  .  pour  un  malheureux  petit  baiser  de  rien  du  tout. 
(  Pleurant  a  chaudes  larmes.)     Ah  !  ah  ! 

Rocco. — Ne  pleurniche  pas  et  fais  tou  paquet ! 

Bettina  (tout  en  pleurant). — ^C'est  bien.  .  .  .  Ah!  ah! 
^  .  .  je  vais  le  faire  mon  paquet  .  .  .  mais  au  nioins  faudra 
me  donner  votre  reponse  a  sa  lettre. 

Rocco. — Tu  as  raison.  .  .  .  (Tirant  la  lettre  de  sa  pocke.) 
Voyons  ce  qu'il  me  chante.  .  .  .  (II  deplie  la  lettre  pendant 
j]ue  Bettina  a  gauche  fait  son  paquet.  L'orcliestre  joue  en 
sourdine  la  legende  des  mascottes.  Rocco  lit :)  "  Mon  bon 
irere,  si  j'ai  reussi  dans  tout  ce  que  j'ai  entrepris,  si  j'ai  fait 
fortune  et  si  j'ai  eu  constamment  de  la  veine,  c'est  parce  que 
je  possedais  chez  moi  une  mascotte."  (Interrompant.) 
Tiens !  tiens !  (Continuant.)  "Mais  maintenant  que  je 
suis  riche,  heureux  et  que  je  n'ai  plus  rien  ^  desirer,  je  veux 
te  donner  une  preuve  de  mon  amitie  en  te  cedant  celle  qui 
m'a  porte  bonheur.  .  .  .  Cette  mascotte,  c'est  Bettina!" 
(Regardant  Bettina.)  EUe !  .  •  .  (Tournant  autour  de 
Bettina  et  Vexaminant  avec  emotion.  A  part.)  C'est  une 
mascotte ! 

Bettina  (qui  fait  son  paquet  en  pleurant). — Je  me  depeche. 
^  .  .  .  Je  me  depeche.  .  .  . 

Rocco  {fnissant  la  lecture). — "  Et  sitot  qu'elle  sera  entree 
chez  toi,  tu  verras  le  guignon  disparaitre  et  la  chance  te 
sourire.  .  .  ." 

Pippo  (accourant  un  habit  sur  le  bras). — Patron,  patron, 
grande  nouvelle  !  . . .  . 

Rocco  (remettant  la  lettre  dans  sa  poche). — Quoi  done  ? 

Pippo. — Votre  vache  est  retrouvee  ! 

Rocco. — Bah ! 

Pippo. — Et  autre  chose.  Je  viens  de  rencontrer  le  garde 
champetre.  .  .  .  Vous  avez  gagne  votre  proces.  .  .  . 

Rocco. — Pas  possible  ! 

Pippo. — Et  autre  chose.  V'l^  votre  habit  que  le  tailleur 
vient  d'apporter.     II  s'est  decide  il  vous  le  livrer  sans  argent. 

Rocco  (stupef ait) . — Ma  vache  .  .  .  mon  proces  .  .  .  mon 
iiabit !  .  .  .  Tout  i  la  fois  !  (Regardant  Bettina.)  Et  il  y  a 
li  peine  un  quart  d'heure  qu'elle  est  ici !  .  .  . 
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Bettina  (crying). — Oh  ?  .  .  .  Oh  !  .  .  .  you  are  a  very 
hard-hearted  man  .  .  .  just  for  one  poor  kiss,  a  mere 
nothing.     (JVeeping  Utterly.)     Oh,  dear  !  dear! 

Rocco. — None  of  that  whimpering  here,  and  pack  up  your 
traps. 

Bettina  (crying  the  while). — Very  well,  sir.  Oh  !  oh!  oh,, 
dear !  .  .  .  I  will  pack  my  things  up  ,  .  .  but,  at  all  events, 
you  must  give  me  an  answer  to  his  letter.  .  .  . 

Rocco. — Ah,  you  are  right.  .  .  .  (Taking  the  letter  out  of 
his  pocket.)  Let's  see  what  he  has  to  talk  about.  (Unfolds 
the  tetter,  while  Bettina  is  making  up  her  bundle,  reading), 
"  My  dear  brother,  if  I  have  been  successful  in  everything 
I  hav'e  undertaken,  if  I  have  made  a  fortune  and  had  a 
constant  run  of  luck,  it  is  because  I  had  a  Mascotte  in  the 
house."  (Pausing  a  vioment.)  Hallo  !  .  .  ,  why  !  (Going 
on.)  "  But  now  that  I  am  rich,  happy,  and  have  nothing 
more  to  wish  for,  I  should  like  to  give  you  a  proof  of  my 
kind  feelings  towards  you  in  sending  you  her  who  has 
brought  me  my  good  fortune.  .  .  That  Mascotte  is  Bettina!  " 
(Looking  at  Bettina.)  She!  .  .  .  (IValking  round  Bettina 
and  examining  her  with  great  interest.  Aside.)  She's  :» 
mascotte  ! 

Bettina  (who  has  made  up  her  bundle,  still  crying.) — I  am 
being  as  quick  as  I  can  ...  as  quick  as  I  can.  .  .  . 

Rocco  (ending  the  reading  of  the  letter). — "And  as  soon  as 
she  has  come  into  your  home  you  will  see  ill  luck  disappear 
and  good  fortune  smile  upon  you  !  .  .  . 

Enter  Peppo  (running  in  with  a  coat  on  his  arm). — Master, 
master,  good  news  !  .  .  . 

Rocco  (putting  the  letter  back  into  his  pocket). — What  ? 

Pippo. — Your  lost  cow  has  been  discovered. 

Rocco. — You  don't  say  so, 

Pippo. — And  something  else.  I  have  just  met  the  field- 
keeper.  .  .  .  You  have  won  your  suit.  .  .  . 

Rocco — Can't  be  ! 

Pippo. — And  here  is  another  thing.  Your  coat,  which  the 
tailor  has  just  brought.  He  has  made  up  his  mind  to  let 
you  have  it  on  credit. 

Rocco  (astounded). — My  cow  .  .  .  my  lawsuit  .  .  .  my 
coat !  .  .  .  All  at  once  !  (Looking  at  Bettina.)  And  she  has  not 
been  much  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  house  !  .  .  . 
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Bettina  {qui  a  pris  son  petit  paquet  a  la  main). — Je  m'en 
\\iis  Pippo.  (Montra?it  Rocco.)  Le  patron  me  renvoie  .  .  . 
il  me  chasse  !  .  .  . 

Pippo.— T 01 !  .  .  . 

Rocco  {courant  vivement  a  Bettina). — Qui  est-ce  qui  a  dit 
fja !  .  .  .  {Lid  arrachant  son  paquet.)  Veux-tu  laisser  ton 
paquet !     T'en  aller  .  .  .  toi.  .  .  .  Jamais  ! 

Bettina  {joy ease). — Tiens  !  c'est  change  ? 

Rocco  {avec  feu). — Et  tu  ne  me  quitteras  plus.  .  .  .  Je  te 
donnerai  la  plus  belle  chambre  de  la  ferme.  .  .  .  Tes  gages, 
tu  les  fixeras  toi-meme ;  tu  auras  des  douceurs  tant  que  tu  en 
voudras.  .  .  .  Je  veux  que  tu  sois  chez  moi  comme  dans  du 
coton.     Mais  promets-moi  de  ne  jamais  me  quitter. 

Bettina. — Oh  !  qa,  bien  volontiers.  .  .  .  {A  part.)  Le 
v'l^  tourne  en  creme. 

Pippo  (d  part). — Quelle  vieille  girouetteque  ce  patron-Ii  ! 


THE    END. 
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Bettina  {who  has  got  her  bundle  in  her  hand). — I  am  going 
away,  Pippo.  {Pointing  to  Rocco.)  The  padrone  has  dis- 
missed me  ...  he  has  turned  me  out !  .  .  . 

Pippo. — You  ? 

Rocco  {going  quickly  up  to  Bettina). — What's  that  you 
say  ?  {Snatching  her  bundle  from  her.)  Just  leave  that 
bundle  there,  will  you  !     Go  away  !  .  .  .  you  !  .  .  .  Never  ! 

Bettina  {delighted). — Hallo  !  it  is  altered  again,  then  ? 

Rocco  {impetuously.) — And  you  never  shall  leave  me.  I 
will  give  you  the  best  room  in  the  farm.  .  .  .  You  shall 
hx  your  own  wages  ;  you  shall  have  all  the  perquisites  that 
you  like.  ...  I  mean  you  to  be  here  in  clover.  But  only 
promise  me  that  you  will  never  leave. 

Bettina. — Oh  !  that  I  gladly  will.  .  .  .  {Aside.)  He  seems 
all  turned  into  cream. 

Pippo. — Well,  if  ever  there  was  an  old  weathercock  ! 


THE    END. 


14,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London ;  ayid 
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For  Public  Schools  where  Latin  is  taught. 

Eugene  (G.)  The  Student's  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  French 
Language,  with  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Formation 
of  French.  For  the  use  of  Public  Schools.  With  Exer- 
cises. By  G.  Eugene-Fasnacht,  French  Master,  West- 
minster School  llthEditiou,  thoroughly  revised.  Square 
crown  8vo,  cloth.  5s. 

Or  Grammar,  3s. ;  Exercises,  2s.  Qd. 

"The  appearance  of  a  Grammar  like  this  is  in  itself  a  sign  that  groat 

advance  is  being  made  in  the  teaching  of  modern  languages The  rules 

and  observations  are  all  scientifically  classified  and  explained." — Educa- 
tional Times. 

"  In  itself  this  is  in  many  ways  the  most  satisfactory  Grammar  for  begin- 
nei-s  that  we  have  as  yet  seen." — Athenceum. 

Eugene's  French  Method.  Elementary  French  Lessons.  Easy 
Kules  and  Exercises  preparatory  to  the  "  Student's  Com- 
parative French  Grammar."  By  the  same  Author.  9th. 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

"  Certainly  deserves  to  rank  among  the  best  of  our  Elementary  French 

Exercise-books." — Editcational  Times, 

Delbos.  Student's  Graduated  French  Reader,  for  the  use  of 
Public  Schools.  I.  First  Year.  Anecdotes,  Tales,  His- 
torical Pieces.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  a  complete  Voca- 
bulary, by  Leon  Delbos,  M.  A.,  of  King's  College,  London. 
3rd  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.  26'. 

The  same.      II.    Historical  Pieces  and  Tales.      3rd 

Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.  '2s. 

Little  Eugene's  French  Eeader.  For  Beginners.  Anecdotes 
and  Tales.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  a  complete  Vocabu- 
lary, by  Leon  Delbos,  M.A.,  of  King's  College.  2nd 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Is.  6d. 
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Krueger  (H.)  Short  French  Grammar.  6th  Edition.  180  pp. 
12  mo,  cloth.  28. 

Victor  Hugo.  Les  Miserahles,  les  priucipaux  Episodes.  With 
Life  and  Notes  by  J.  Boielle,  Senior  French  Master, 
Dulwich  College.   2  vols.   Crown  8vo,  clotli.  Each  3s.  6rf. 

. Notre-Dame  de  Paris.    Adapted  for  the  use  of  Schools 

and  Colleges,  by  J.  Boielle,  B.A.,  Senior  French  Master, 
Dulwich  College.     2  vols.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.    Each  'is. 

Boielle.  French  Composition  through  Lord  Macaulay's  English. 
I.  Frederic  the  Great.  Edited,  with  Notes,  Hints,  and 
Introduction,  by  James  Boielle,  B.A.  (Univ.  Gall.),  Senior 
Frencli  Master,  Dulwich  College,  &c.  &c.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth.  3s. 

Foa  (Mad.  Eugen.)  Oontes  Historiques.  With  Idiomatic  Notes 
by  G.  A.  Neveu.     3rd  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.    2s. 

Larochejacquelein  (Madame  de)  Scenes  from  the  War  in  the 
Vendee.  Edited  from  her  Memoirs  in  French,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  C,  Scudaraore,  M.A.  Oxon, 
Assistant  Master,  Forest  School,  Walthamstow.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth.  2s. 

French  Classics  for  English  Schools.  Edited,  witli  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  Leon  Delbos,  M.A.,  of  King's  College. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

No.  1.  Eacine's  Les  Plaideurs.  Is.  6(f. 

No.  2.  Corneille's  Horace.  Is.  6d 

No.  3.  Corneille's  Oinna.  Is.  &d. 

No.  4.  Moliere's  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  Is.  6c?. 

No.  5.  Corneille's  Le  Cid.  Is.  M. 

No,  6.  Moliere's  Pr^cieuses  Eidicules.  Is.  6c?. 

No.  7.  Chateaubriand's  Voyage  en  Am^rique.  Is.  Qd. 
No.  8.  De   Maistre's  Prisonniers  du  Caucase  and  Lepreux 

d'Aoste.  Is.  6c?. 

No.  9.  Lafontaine's  Fables  Ohoisies.  Is.  6c?. 

Lemaistre  (J.)  French  for  Beginners.  Lessons  Systematic,  Prac- 
tical and  Etymological  By  J.  Lemaistre.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth.  2s.  6c?. 

Eoget  (F.  F.)  Introduction  to  Old  French.  History,  Gramme. 
Chiestomathy,  Glossary.    400  pp.    Crown  8vo,  cl.     Qs, 
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Kitchin.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Provengal.  By  Darcy 
B.  Kitchin,  B.A,  [Literature — Grammar — Texts — 
Glossary.]     Crown  8vo,  cloth.  4,s.  Qd. 

Tarver.  Colloquial  French,  for  School  and  Private  Use.  By 
H.  Tarver,  B.4s-L.,  late  of  Eton  College.  328  pp.,  crown 
Svo,  cloth.  5s. 

Aim's  French  Vocabulary  and  Dialogues.  2nd  Edition.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

Delbos  (L.)  French  Accidence  and  Minor  Syntax.  2nd  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

' Student's  French  Composition,  for  the  use  of  Public 

Schools,  on  an  entirely  new  Plan.      250  pp.     Crown 
Svo,  cloth.  3s.  6d. 

Vinet  (A.)  Chi-estomathie  Fran^aise  ou  Choix  de  Morceaux 
tires  des  meiUeurs  Ecrivains  Franjais.  11th  Edition. 
358  pp.,  cloth.  3s.  6d. 

Eoussy.  Cours  de  Versions.  Pieces  for  Translation  into 
French.     With  Notes.     Cro^vn  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

Williams  (T.  S.)  and  J.  Lafont.  French  Commercial  Corres- 
pondence. A  Collection  of  Modern  Mercantile  Letters 
in  French  and  English,  with  their  translation  on  opposite 
pages.     2nd  Edition.     12mo,  cloth.  4^.  6d. 

For  a  German  Version  of  the  same  Letters,  Tide  p.  4. 

Flemy's  Histoire  de  France,  racontee  a  la  Jeunesse,  with  Gram- 
matical Notes,  by  Auguste  Beljame,  Bachelier-es-lettres. 
3rd  Edition.     12mo,  cloth  boards.  3s.  6d. 

Mandrou  (A.)  French  Poetry  for  English  Schools.  Album 
Poetique  de  la  Jeunesse.  By  A.  Mandrou,  M.A.  de 
I'Academie  de  Paris.     2nd  Edition.     12  mo,  cloth.      2s, 


Schlutter's  German  Class  Book.  A  Course  of  Instruction  based 
on  Becker's  System,  and  so  arranged  as  to  exhibit  the 
Self-development  of  the  Language,  and  its  Affinities  with 
the  English.  By  Fr.  Schlatter,  Eoyal  Military  Academy, 
Woolwich.    5th  Edition.    12mo,  cloth.    (Key,  5s.)    5s. 


4  Williams  and  Norgate's  Catalogue  of 

Molhr  (A.)  A  German  Beading  Book.  A  Companion  to  Schlut- 
ter's  German  Class  Book.  With  a  complete  Vocabulary. 
150  pp.     12mo,  cloth.  2s. 

Eavensberg  (A.  v.)  Practical  Grammar  of  the  German  Language. 
Conversational  Exercises,  Dialogues  and  Idiomatic  Ex- 
pressions.    3rd  Edition.     Cloth.     (Key,  2^.)  bs. 

English  into   German.      A   Selection   of  Anecdotes, 

Stories,  &c.,  with  Notes  for  Translation.  Cloth.  (Key, 
5s.)  4s.  6o?. 

German  Beader,  Prose  and  Poetry,  with  copious  Notes 


for  Beginners.     2nd  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.        3s. 

Weisse's  Complete  Practical  Grammar  of  the  German  Language, 
with  Exercises  in  Conversations,  Letters,  Poems  and 
Treatises,  &c.  4th  Edition,  very  much  enlarged  and 
improved.     12mo,  cloth.  6s. 

New  Conversational  Exercises  in  German  Composition, 

with  complete  Rules  and  Directions,  with  full  Refer- 
ences to  his  German  Grammar.  2nd  Edition.  12mo, 
cloth.     (Key,  5s.)  3s.  6d. 

Wittich's  German  Tales  for  Beginners,  arranged  in  Progressive 
Order.     26th  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.  4s. 

German  for  Beginners,  or  Progressive  German  Exer- 
cises. 8th  Edition.  12mo,  cloth.  (Key,  5s.)  4s. 
German  Grammar.    10th  Edition.    12mo,  cloth.  4s.  6d 


Hein.  German  Examination  Papers.  Comprising  a  complete 
Set  of  German  Papers  set  at  the  Local  Examinations  in 
the  four  Universities  of  Scotland.  By  G.  Hein,  Aberdeen 
Grammar  School.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.  2s.  %d. 

Schinzel  (E.)  Child's  First  German  Course ;  also,  A  Complete 
Treatise  on  German  Pronunciation  and  Reading.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth.  2s.  %d. 

-  German  Preparatory  Course.     1 2mo,  cloth.         2s.  6d. 

•  Method  of  Learning  German.     (A  Sequel  to  the  Pre- 

paratory Course.)     12mo,  cloth.  3s.  GcZ. 

Apel's  Short  and  Practical  German  Grammar  for  Beginners,  with 
copious  Examples  and  Exercises.  3rd  Edition.  12 mo, 
cloth.  2s.  Qd. 

Sonnenschein  and  Stallybrass.  German  for  the  Enghsh.  Part  L 
Eirst  Reading  Book.  Easy  Poems  with  interlinear  Trans- 
lations, and  illustrated  by  Notes  and  Tables,  chiefly 
Etymological.     4th  Edition.     12 mo,  cloth.  As.  M. 
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"Williams  (T.  S.)  Modem  German  and  English  Conversations  and 
Elementary  Phrases,  the  German  revised  and  corrected 
by  A.  Kokemueller.  21st  enlarged  and  improved  Edi- 
tion.    12mo,  cloth.  3s.  6c?. 

and  0.  Orase.     German  and  English  Commercial  Cor- 
respondence.  A  Collection  of  Modern  Mercantile  Letters 
in  German  and  English,  with  their  Translation  on  oppo- 
site pages.     2nd  Edition.     12mo,  cloth.  46\  6c?. 
For  a  French  Version  of  the  same  Letters,  vide  p.  2. 

Apel  (H.)  German  Prose  Stories  for  Beginners  (including  Les- 
sing's  Prose  Fables),  with  an  interlinear  Translation  in 
the  natural  order  of  Construction.     12mo,  cloth.    2s.  6c?. 

German  Prose.     A  Collection  of  the  best  Specimens 

of  German  Prose,  chiefly  from  Modern  Authors.     500 
pp.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3s. 

German  Classics  for  English  Students.  With  Notes  and  Voca- 
bulary.    Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

Schiller's  Lied  von  der  Glocke  (the  Song  of  the  Bell),  and 
other  Poems  and  Ballads.     By  M.  Fbrster.  Is. 

Maria  Stuart.     By  M.  Forster.  2^.  6c?. 

Minor  Poems  and  Ballads.  By  Arthur  P.  Vernon.  2s. 

Goethe's  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris.     By  H.  Attwell.  2^. 

Hermann  imd  Dorothea.     By  ISl,  Forster.        2s.  Qd. 

Egmont.     By  H.  Apel.  2s.  %d. 

Lessing's  Emiha  Galotti.     By  G.  Hein.  ^  2s. 

Minna  von  Bamhelm.   By  J.  A.  F.  Schmidt.  2s.  ^d. 

Ohamisso's  Peter  Schlemihl.     By  M.  Fbrster.  2.s. 

Andersen's  Bilderhuch  ohne  Bilder.  By  Alphons  Beck.  2s. 
Nieritz.  Die  Waise,  a  German  Tale.  By  E.  C.  Otte.  2s.  6cZ. 
HaufF's  Maerchen.     A  Selection.     By  A.  Hoare.         35.  Qd. 

Oarove  (J.  W.)  Msehrchen  ohne  Ends  (The  Story  without  an 
End).     12mo,  cloth.  2s. 

Pouque's  Undine,  Sintram,Aslauga's Bitter,  die  beiden  Hauptleute. 
4  vols,  in  1.     8vo,  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

Undine.  Is.  6d. ;  cloth,  2s.  Aslauga.  Is.  6c?. ;  cloth,  2s. 
Sintram.  2s.  6c?. ;  cloth,  3s.       Hauptleute.  Is.  6d.;  cloth,  2s. 
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CfiBsar  de  Bello  Gallico.  Lib.  I.  Edited,  with  Introduction, 
Notes  and  Maps,  by  Alexander  M.  Bell,  M.A.,  Ball. 
Coll.  Oxon.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.  2s.  Qd. 

Euripides'  Medea.  The  Greek  Text,  with  Introduction  and 
Explanatory  Notes  for  Schools,  by  J.  H.  Hogan.  8vo, 
cloth.  3«.  Qd. 

Ion.  Greek  Text,  with  Notes  for  Beginners,  Intro- 
duction and  Questions  for  Examination,  by  Dr.  Charles 
Badham,  D.D.     2nd  Edition.     8vo.  3s.  Qd. 

jEschylus.  Agamemnon.  Eevised  Greek  Text,  with  literal 
line-for-line  Translation  on  opposite  pages,  by  John  F. 
Davies,  B.A.     8vo,  cloth.  3s. 

Platonis  Philebus.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Dr.  C. 
Badham.  2nd  Edition,  considerably  augmented.  8vo, 
cloth.  45. 

Euthydemus  et  Laches.     "With  Critical  Notes  and  an 

Epist<i]a  critica  to  the  Senate  of  the  Leyden.  University, 
by  Dr.  Ch.  Badham,  D.D.     8vo,  cloth.  4s. 

—  Symposium,  and  Letter  to  the  Master  of  Trinity,  "  De 


Platonis  Legibus," — Platonis  Convivium,  cum  Epistola 
ad  Thompsonum  edidit  Carolus  Badham.  8vo,  cloth,    4s. 

Sophocles.  Electra.  The  Greek  Text  critically  revised,  with 
the  aid  of  MSS.  newly  collated  and  explained.  By  Eev. 
H.  F.  M.  Blaydes,  M.A.,  formerly  Student  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.     8vo,  clotL  Qs. 

Philoctetes.     Edited  by  the  same.     8vo,  cloth.       6s. 

TrachinisB.     Edited  by  the  same.     8vo,  cloth.         6s. 

— '■ Ajax.     Edited  by  the  same.     8vo,  cloth.  6s. 

Dr.  D.  Zompolides.  A  Course  of  Modem  Greek,  or  the  Greek 
Language  of  the  Present  Day.  I.  The  Elementary 
Method.     Crown  8vo.  6s, 

Kiepert's  New  Atlas  Antiquus.  Maps  of  the  Ancient  "World, 
for  Schools  and  Colleges.  6th  Edition.  "With  a  com- 
plete Geographical  Index.     Folio,  boards.  7s.  6rf. 

Kampen.  15  Maps  to  illustrate  Osesar's  De  Bello  Gallico.  15 
coloured  Maps.     4to,  cloth.  3s.  6c?. 
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Volpe  (Oav.  G-.)  Eton  Italian  Grammar,  for  the  use  of  Eton  Col- 
lege. Including  Exercises  and  Examples.  Kew  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.  4s,  6c?. 

— Key  to  the  Exercises.  1^. 

Eossetti.  Exercises  for  securing  Idiomatic  Italian  by  means 
of  Literal  Translations  from  the  English,  by  Maria  F. 
Eossetti.     12mo,  cloth.  Zs.  6cZ. 

Aneddoti  Italian!.     One  Hundred  Italian  Anecdotes, 

selected  from  "  II  Compagno  del  Passeggio."    Being  also 
a  Key  to  Eossetti's  Exercises.     12mo,  cloth.  2s.  (jd. 

Venosta  (F.)  Eaccolta  di  Poesie  tratti  dai  piu  celebri  autori 
antichi  e  moderni.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.  5s. 

Ohristison  (G-.)  Kacconti  Istorici  e  Novelle  Morali.  Edited 
for  the  use  of  Italian  Students.  12th  Edition.  18mo, 
cloth.  Is.  ^d. 


Bojesen  (Mad.  Marie)  The  Danish  Speaker,  Pronunciation  of 
the  Danish  Language,  Vocabulary,  Dialogues  and  Idioms 
for  the  use  of  Students  and  Travellers  in  Denmark  and 
Norway.     12mo,  cloth.  4s. 

Williams  and  Ludolph.  Dutch  and  English  Dialogues,  and 
Elementary  Phrases.     12mo.  2s.  6t^. 


Mall  Itaps. 

Sydow's  Wall  Maps  of  Physical  Geography  for  School-rooms, 
representing  the  purely  physical  proportions  of  the  Globe, 
drawn  in  a  bold  manner.  An  English  Edition,  the  Ori- 
ginals with  English  Names  and  Explanations.  Mounted 
on  canvas,  with  rollers  : 

1.  The  World.    2.  Europe.    3.  Asia.    4.  Africa.     5.  America 
(North  and  South).     6.  Australia  and  Australasia. 

Each  10s. 

Handbook  to  the  Series  of  Large  Physical  Maps  for 

School  Instruction,  edited  by  J.  Tilleard.     8vo.  Is. 
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De  Eheims  (H.).  Practical  Lines  in  Geometrical  Drawing,  con- 
taining the  Use  of  Mathematical  Instruments  and  tho 
Construction  of  Scales,  the  Elements  of  Practical  and 
Descriptive  Geometry,  Orthographic  and  Horizontal  Pro- 
jections, Isometrical  Drawing  and  Perspective.  Illus- 
trated with  300  Diagrams,  and  giving  (by  analogy)  the 
solution  of  every  Question  proposed  at  the  Competitive 
Examinations  for  the  Army.     8vo,  cloth.  9*-. 

Fyfe  ("W.  T.)  First  Lessons  in  Ehetorio.  "With  Exercises.  By 
W.  T.  Fyfe,  M.A.,  Senior  English  Master,  High  School 
for  Girls,  Aberdeen.     12mo,  sewed.  \s. 

Fuerst's  Hebrew  Lexicon,  by  Davidson,  A  Hebrew  and  Chal- 
dee  Lexicon  to  the  Old  Testament,  by  Dr.  Julius  Fuerst. 
5th  Edition,  improved  and  enlarged,  containing  a  Gram- 
matical and  Analytical  Appendix.  Translated  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Samuel  Davidson.     1600  pp.,  royal  8vo,  cloth.  2\s. 

Strack  (W.)  Hebrew  Grammar.  With  Exercises,  Paradigms, 
Chrestomathy  and  Glossary.  By  Professor  H.  Strack, 
D.D.,  of  Berlin.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.  46-.  ^d. 

Hebrew  Texts.     Large  type.     16mo,  cloth.  Each  \s. 

Genesis.  l6\     Psalms.  \s.    Job.  Is.    Isaiah.  \s. 

Turpie  (Eev.  Dr.)  Manual  of  the  Ohaldee  Language :  containing 
Grammar  of  the  Biblical  Chaldee  and  of  the  Targums, 
and  a  Chrestomathy,  consisting  of  Selections  from  tho 
Targums,  with  a  Vocabulary  adapted  to  the  Chrestomathy. 
1879.     Square  8vo,  cloth.  Is. 

Socin  (A.)  Arabic  Grammar.  Paradigms,  Literature,  Chres- 
tomathy and  Glossary.  By  Dr.  A.  Socin,  Professor 
Tubingen.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

Bopp's  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Sanscrit,  Zend,  Greek, 
Latin,  Lithuanian,  Gothic,  German  and  Slavonic  Lan- 
guages. Translated  by  E.  B.  Eastwick.  4th  Edition. 
3  vols.     8vo,  cloth.  31s.  Gd. 

Williams  and  Simmonds.  English  Commercial  Correspondence. 
A  Collection  of  Modern  Mercantile  Letters.  By  T.  S. 
Williams  and  P.  L.  Simmonds.     12mo,  cloth.  46'. 
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Williams  (T.  S.)  Modern  German  and  English  Conversations 

and  Eleraentaiy  Phrases,  the  German  revised  and 
corrected  by  A.  Kokemueller.  21st  enlarged  and 
improved  Edition.     12nio.  cloth  3s 

Williams  (T.  S.)  and  C.  Cruse.  German  and  English 
Commercial  Correspondence.  A  Collection  of  Modern 
Mercantile  Letters  in  Germin  and  English,  with  their 
Translation  on  opposite  pages.  2nd  Edition,  12mo. 
cloth  4s  6d 

Apel  (H.)  German  Prose  Stories  for  Beginners  (including 
Lessing's  Prose  Fables),  with  an  intei'linear  Trans- 
lation in  the  natural  order  of  Construction.  2nd 
Edition.     12mo.  cloth  2s  6d 

German  Prose.    A  Collection  of  the  best  Specimens 

of  German  Prose,  chiefly  from  Modern  Authors,  A 
Handbook  for  Schools  and  Families.  500  pp.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth  3s 

^ermait  Classics  for   (ijuglis^   Scljaols,  tuit^ 

JloteS    nntS  ^Oraljulam.     Crown  8vo.  cloth. 

Schiller's  Lied  von  der  Glocke  (The  Song  of  the  Bell),  and 
otlier  Poems  and  Ballads,  by  M.  Forster  2s 

Minor  Poems.     By  Arthur  P.  Vernon  2s 

Maria  Stuart,  by  Moritz  Forster  2s  6d 

Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea,  by  M.  Forster  2s  6d 

•  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris.     With  Notes  by  H.  Attwell. 

2s 

Egmont.     By  H.  Apel  2s  6d 

Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm,  by  Schmidt  2s  6d 

Emilia  Galotti.     By  G.  Kein  2s 

Chamisso's  Peter  Schlemihl,  by  M.  Forster  2s 

Andersen  (H.  C.)  Bilderbuch  ohne  Bilder,  by  Beck  2s 

Nieritz.     Die  Waise,  a  Tale,  by  Otte  2s 

Hauff's  Mserchen.     A  Selection,  by  A.  Hoare  3s  Qd 


Carove  (J.  W.)  Maehrchen  ohne  Ende  (The  Story  without 

an  End).     12mo.  cloth  2s 

Pouque's  Undine,  Sintram,  Aslaugas  Ritter,  die  beiden 

Ha.uptleute.     4  vols,  in  1.     8vo.  cloth  7s  6d 

Undine.     Is  6d ;  cloth,  2s.       Aslauga.       Is  6d  ;  cloth,  2s 

Sinti*am.  2s  6d ;  cloth,  3s.       Hauptleute.  Is  6d  ;  cloth,  2s 


Williams  and  Norgate's  School  Books  and  Maps. 

Caesar  de  Bello  Gallico.  Lib.  I.  Edited  with  Introduction 
Notes  and  Maps,  by  Alexander  ^l.  Bell,  m.a.  Ball 
Coll.,  Oxon.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  2s  Gu 

Euripides'  Medea.  The  Greek  Text,  with  Introdnction  anc 
Explanatory  Notes  for  Schools,  by  J.  H.  Hogan.  8vo 
cloth  3s  On 

Ion.      Greek    Text,    with    Notes    for  Beginners 

Introduction  and  Questions  for  Examination,  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Badham,  D.D.     2nd  Edition.    8vo.    3s  Gd 

iEschylus.  Agamemnon.  Revised  Greek  Text,  with  literal 
line-for-line  Translation  on  opposite  pages,  by  John 
F.  Davies,  b.a.     Bvo.  cloth  3.< 

Platonis  Philebus.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Dr 
C.  Badham.  2nd  Edition,  considerably  augmented 
Bvo.  cloth  4 

Euthydemus  et  Laches.    With  Critical  Notes,  by 

the  Rev.  Ch.  Badham,  d.d.      8vo.  cloth  44 

Convivium,  cum  Epistola  ad   Thompsonum,  "  De 


Platonis  Legibus,"  edidit  C.  Badham.     8vo.  cloth     4i 

Dr.  D.  Zompolides.    A  Course  of  Modern  Greek,  or  th( 

Greek    Language    of    the    Present    Day.       I.     Th« 

Elementary  Method.     Crown  8vo.  5.- 

Kiepert  i^'ew  Atlas  Antiquus.  Maps  of  the  Ancient  World, 
for  Schools  and  Colleges.  Gth  Edition.  With-a  com- 
plete Geographical  Index.     Folio,  boards  7s  66 

Kampen.  15  Maps  to  illustrate  Caesar's  De  Bello  Gallico 
1.5  coloured  Maps.     4to.  cloth  3s  6c 


Italian. 

Volpe  (Cav.  G.)  Eton  Italian  Grammar,  for  the  use  of  Etoi 
College.  Including  Exercises  and  Examples.  Ne\i 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  (Key,  Is)  4s  6t 

Racconti  Istorici  e  Novelle  Morali.  Edited,  for  the  us< 
of  Italian  Students,  by  G.  Christison.  12th  Edition 
18mo.  cloth  Is  6i 

Rossetti.  Exercises  for  securing  Idiomatic  Italian,  b;; 
means  of  Literal  Translations  from  the  English  h] 
Maria  F.  Rossetti.     12mo.  cloth  3s  6i 

■ Aneddoti  Italiani.      One  Hundred  Italian  Anec 

dotes,  selected   fi-om  "  II   Compagno  del  Passeggio. 
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Wiams  and  Norgate's  School  Books  and  Maps. 

Being  also   a   Key  to   Eossetti's    Exercises.     12mo. 
clotir  2s  6d 

Venosta  (F.)  Raccpy    "  " — '-     ^ a^^  ninth.    .     55 


3yclow's  Wall  Map 
I'ooius,  x'eprese; 
the  Globe.     A 
Bnglish  Name! 
Mounted  on  cai 
1.   The   World 
5.  America ; 
Australasia. 
—  Handbook  tt 
School  Tnstructi^ 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
LIBRARY 


Fyfe  (W.  T.)  First  L 
By  W.  T.  Fyfe 
School  for  Girls, 

Reiff's  Russian  Gran 
cloth 

De  Rheims  (H.)  Pra 
containing  the  V 
the  Construction 
grams,  8vo.  clotl 

Hebrew  Texts.  Large 
2  Psalms  ;  3  Jol 

Hebrew  Grammar,  yy 
and  Glossary^^  . 
Berlin.     Cro^ 

Arabic  Grammar, 
and  Glossary. 
Translated  in 

\  Attwell  (Profl  H.; 
guages,  shov( 
with  copiou 
Law  of  the 
numerous  III1 
Colleges  and 
with  rollers 
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Acme  Library^  Card  Pocket 

Under  Pat.  "Ref.  Index  File." 
Made  by  LIBEAKT  BUREAU,  Boston 


The  same  Table,  in  4to.  with  numerous  Additions. 
,rds  7s  6d 


